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THE PROPHET 


A LMUSTAFA, the chosen and the beloved, who 
JL \.was a dawn unto his own day, had waited twelve 
years in the city of Orphalese for his ship that was 
to return and bear him back to the isle of his birth. 

And in the twelfth year, on the seventh day of 
Iclool, the month of reaping, he climbed the hill 
without the city walls and looked seaward; and he 
beheld his ship coming wdth the mist. 

Then rhe gates of his heart were flung open, and 
his joy flew far over the sea. And he closed his eyes 
and prayed in the silences of his soul. 

But as he descended the hill, a sadness came upon 
him, and he thought : > his heart: 

How shall I go in peace and without sorrow? 
Nay, not without a wound ir the spirit shall I leave 
this city. 

Long were the days of pain I have spent within 
its walls, and long w'ere the nights of aloneness; 
and who can depart from his pain and his aloneness 
without regret? 
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many fragments of the spirit have I scattered 
in these streets, and too many are the children of 
my longing that walk naked among these hills, and 
I cannot withdraw from them without a burden 
and an ache. 

It is not a garment I cast off this day, but a skin 
that I tear with my own hands. 

Nor is it a thought I leave behind me, but a heart 
made sweet with hunger and with thirst. 

Yet I cannot tarry longer. 

The sea that calls all things unto her calls me, 
and 1 must embark. 

For to stay, though the hours burn in the night, 
IS to freeze and crystallize and be bound in a mould. 

Fain would I take with me all that is here. But 
how shall J ? 

A voice cannot carry the tongue and the lips 
that gave it wings. Alone must it seek the ether. 

And alone and without his nest shall the eagle 
riy at r{)ss the sun. 

Now when he reached the foot of the hill, he 
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turned again towards the sea, and he saw his ship 
approaching the harbour, and upon her prow the 
mariners, the men of his own land. 

And his soul cried out to them, and he said: 

Sons of my ancient mother, you riders of the tides. 

How often have you sailed in my dreams. And 
now you come in my awakening, which is my 
deeper dream. 

Ready am 1 to go, and my eagerness with sails 
full :^ct awaits the wind. 

Only another breath will I breathe in this stil! 
air, only another loving look cast backward, 

And then I shall stand among you, a seafarer 
amcKig seafarers. 

And you, vast sea, sleeping mother. 

Who alone are peace and freedom to the river 
and the stream, 

Only another winding will this stream make, 
only another murmur in this glade. 

And then I shall conic to you, a boundless drop 
to a boundless ocean 
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And as he walked he saw from afar men and 
women leaving their fields and their vineyards and 
hastening towards the city gates. 

And he heard their voices calling his name, and 
shouting from field to field telling one another of 
the coming of his ship. 

And he said to himself: 

Shall the day of parting be the day of gathering? 

And shall it be said that my eve was in truth 
my dawn? 

And what shall 1 give unto him who has left his 
plough in midfurrow, or to him who has stopped 
the wheel of his winepress? 

Shall my heart become a tree heavy-laden with 
fruit that 1 may gather and give unto them ? 

And shall my desires flow like a fountain that 
I may fill their cups? 

Am 1 a harp that the hand of the mighty may 
touch me, or a flute that his breath may pass through 
me? 

A seeker of silences am I, and what treasure have 
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I found in silences that I may dispense with con- 
fidence? 

If this is my day of harvest, in what fields have 
I sowed the seed, and in what unremembered 
seasons ? 

If this indeed be the hour in which I lift up my 
lantern, it is not my flame that shall burn therein. 

Empty and dark shall I raise my lantern. 

And the guardian of the night shall fill it with 
oil and he shall light it also. 

These things he said in words. But much in 
his heart remained unsaid. For he himself could 
not speak his deeper secret. 

And when he entered into the city all the people 
came to meet him, and thc> were crying out to 
him as with one voice. 

And the elders of the city stood forth and said : 

Go not yet away from us. 

A noontide have you been in our twilight, and 
your youth has given us dreams to dream. 
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No Stranger are you among us, nor a guest, but 
our son and our dearly beloved. 

Suffer not yet our eyes to hunger for your face. 

And the priests and the priestesses said unto 
him: 

Let not the waves of the sea separate us now, 
and the years you have spent in our midst become 
a memory. 

You hav'e walked amtmg us a spirit, and your 
shadow has been a light upon our faces. 

Much have we loved you. But speechless was 
our love, and with veils has it been veiled. 

Yet now it cries aloud unto you, and would 
stand revealed before you. 

And ever has it been that love knows not its 
own depth until the hour of separation. 

And others came also and entreated him. But 
he answered them not. He only bent his head; 
and those who stood near saw his tears falling upon 
his breast. 
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And he and the people proceeded towards the 
great square before the temple. 

And there came out of the sanctuary a woman 
whose name was Almitra. And she was a seeress. 

And he looked upon her with exceeding tender- 
ness, for it was she who had first sought and 
believed in him when he had been but a day in 
their city. 

And she hailed him, saying; 

Prophet of God, in quest of the uttermost, long 
have you searched the distances for your ship. 

And now your ship has come, and you must 
needs go. 

Deep is your longing for the land of your 
memories and the dwelling-place of your greater 
desires; and our love would not bind you nor our 
needs hold you. 

Yet this we ask ere you leave us, that you speak 
to us and give us of your truth. 

And we will give it unto our children, and they 
unto their children, and it shall not perish. 

In your aloneness you have watched with our 
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days, and in your wakefulness you have listened 
to the weeping and the laughter of our sleep. 

Now therefore disclose us to ourselves, and tell 
us all that has been shown you of that which is 
between birth and death. 

And he answered : 

People of Orphalese, of what can 1 speak save of 
that which is even now moving within your souls? 

Then said Almitra, Speak to us of Love. 

And he raised his head and looked upon the 
people, and there fell a stillness upon them. And 
with a great voice he said : 

When love beckons to you, follow him. 

Though his ways are hard and steep. 

And when his wings enfold you yield to him. 

Though the sword hidden among his pinions 
may wound you. 

And when he speaks to you believe in him. 

Though his voice may shatter your dreams as 
the north wind lays waste the garden. 
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For even as love crowns you so shall he crucify 
you. Even as he is for your growth so is he for 
your pruning. 

Even as he ascends to your height and caresses 
your tenderest branches that quiver in the sun. 

So shall he descend to your roots and shake them 
in their clinging to the earth. 

Like sheaves of corn he gathers you unto himself. 

He threshes you to make you naked. 

He sifts you to free you from your husks. 

He grinds you to whiteness. 

He kneads you until you are pliant ; 

And then he assigns you to his sacred fire, that 
you may become sacred bread for God’s sacred feast. 

All these things shall love do unto you that you 
may know the secrets of your heart, and in that 
knowledge become a fragment of Life’s heart. 

But if in your fear you would seek only love’s 
peace and love’s pleasure. 

Then it is better for you that you cover your 
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nakedness and pass out of love’s threshing-floor. 

Into the seasonless world where you shall laugh, 
but not all of your laughter, and weep, but not all 
of your tears. 

Love gives naught but itself and takes naught 
but from itself. 

Love possesses not nor would it be possessed; 

For love is sufficient unto love. 

When you love you should not say, “God is 
in my heart,” but rather, “I am in the heart of 
God.” 

And think not you can direct the course of love, 
for love, if it finds you worthy, directs your course. 

Love has no other desire but to fulfil itself 

But if you love and must needs have desires, 
let these be your desires : 

To melt and be like a running brook that sings 
its melody to the night. 

To know the pain of too much tenderness. 
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To be wounded by your own understanding of 
love. 

And to bleed willingly and joyfully. 

To wake at dawn with a winged heart and give 
thanks for another day of loving; 

To rest at the noon hour and meditate love’s 
ecstasy ; 

To return home at eventide with gratitude; 

And then to sleep with a prayer for the beloved 
in your heart and a song of praise upon your lips. 
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T hen Alinitra spoke again and said, And what 
of Marriage, master? 

And he answered saying: 

You were born together, and together you shall 
be for evermore. 

You shall be together when the white wings of 
death scatter your days 

Aye, you shall be together even in the silent 
memory of God. 

But let there he spaces m your togetherness. 

And let the wind^ <M the heavens dance between 
you. 

Love one aiu^ther, bur make not a bond of love: 
Let ir rather be a moving sea between the shores 
of your souls 

Fill each other’^ cup but drink not from one 
cup. 

Give one another of yemr bread but eat not 
from the same loaf 

Sing and dance together and be joyous, but let 
each one of you be alone. 
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Even as the strings of a lute are alone though 
they quiver with the same music. 

Give your hearts, but not into each other’s 
keeping. 

For only the hand of Life can contain your 
hearts. 

And stand together yet not too near together ; 

For the pillars of the temple stand apart. 

And the oak tree and the cypress grow not in 
each other’s shadow. 


19 





A nd a woman who held a babe against her 
Lbo.soni said. Speak to us of Children. 

And he said; 

Your children are not your children. 

They arc the sons and daughters of Life’s long- 
ing for itself 

They come through you but not from you. 

And though they are with you yet they belong 
not t(^ you. 

You may give them your love but not your, 
thoughts. 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not their souls, 
For their souls dwell in the house of to-morrow, 
which you cannot visit, not even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek not 
to make them like you. 

For life goes not backward nor tarries with 
yesterday. 

You arc the bow's from which your children as 
sent forth. 
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The archer sees the mark upon the path of the 
infinite, and He bends you with His might that 
His arrows may go swift and far. 

Let your bending in the Archer’s hand be for 
gladness ; 

For even as He loves the arrow that flies, so He 
loves also the bow that is stable. 
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T hen said a rich man, Speak to us of Giving. 
And he answered : 

You give but little when you give of your 
possessions. 

It is when you give of yourself that you truly 
give. 

For what arc your possessions but things you 
keep and guard for fear you may need them to- 
morrow ? 

And to-morrow, what shall to-morrow bring to 
the over-prudent dog burying bones in the track- 
less sand as he follows the pilgrims to the holy city? 
And what is fear of need but need itself? 

Is not dread of thirst when your well is full, the 
thirst that is unquenchable? 

There are tho^c who give little of the much 
which they have — and they give it for recognition 
and their hidden desire makes their gifts unwhole- 
some. 

And there are those who have little and give it all. 
These are the believers in life and the bounty 
of life, and their coffer is never empty. 
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There are those who give with joy, and that joy 
is their reward. 

And there arc those who give with pain, and 
that pain is their baptism. 

And there are those who give and know not 
pain in giving, nor do they seek joy, nor give with 
mindfulness of virtue ; 

They give as in yonder valley the myrtle breathes 
Its fragrance into space. 

Through the hands of such as these God speaks, 
and from behind their eyes He smiles upon the 
earth. 

It is well to give when asked, but it is better to 
give unasked, through understanding ; 

And to the open-handed the search for one who 
shall receive is joy greater than givmg. 

And is there aught you would withhold? 

All you have shall some day be given : 

Therefore give now, that the season of giving 
may be yours and not your inheritors . 
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You often say, ‘‘ I w<uiKi give, but only to the 
deserving.” 

The trees in your orchard ^ay not so, nor the 
flocks in your pasture 

They give that they may live, for to vsithhold 
is to perish. 

Sureiv he v/ho is to receive ins days and 

his nights is \^orrl^v ot a!! else tnini ytui. 

And he wii(» has deserved to drink fr(un the 
ocean of hl'e dacserses ro fdi Ins aip !ror,i yvcar httic 
.stream. 

And what desert greater shall theie [>e. than that 
which lies in the courage and tiie confidence, nay 
the charity, ofrcreiviiig? 

And who .iie \'ou that men sliould rend their 
bosom and unveil them pride, that you may sec 
their worth naked anti their pnJc unabashed? 

See firsr that you vourseif deserve tc^ be a giver, 
and an instrument «»f g»vnie 

For in truth it is tlnit gives unto ]ifc-~while 
you, who deem yourseji a giver, are bur a witness. 
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And you receivers— and you are all receivers — 
assume no weight of gratitude, lest you lay a yoke 
upon yourself and upon him who gives. 

Rather rise together with the giver on his gifts 
as on wings; 

For to be overmindful of your debt is to doubt 
his generosity who has the free-hearted earth for 
mother, and God for father. 
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T hen an old man, a keeper of an inn, said. 
Speak to us of Eating and Drinking. 

And he said ; 

Would that you could live on the fragrance of 
the earth, and like an air plant be sustained by 
the light. 

But since you must kill to eat, and rob the newly 
born of its mother’s milk to quench your thirst, 
let It then be an act of worship. 

And let your board stand an altar on which the 
pure and the innocent of forest and plain are sacri- 
ficed for that which is purer and still more innocent 
in man 

When you kill a beast say to him in your heart; 
“ By the same power that slays you, I too am 
slain ; and I too shall be consumed, 

“ For the law that delivered you into my hand 
shall deliver me into a mightier hand. 

“ Your blood and my blood is naught but the 
sap that feeds the tree of heaven.” 
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And when you crush an apple with your teeth, 
say to it in your heart: 

“ Your seeds shall live in my body, 

“ And the buds of your to-morrow shall blossom 
in my heart, 

“ And your fragrance shall be my breath, 

“ And together we shall rejoice through all the 
seasons.” 

And in the autumn, when you gather the grapes 
of your vineyards for the winepress, say in your 
heart : 

“ I tcio am a vineyard, and iny fruit shall be 
gathered for the winepress, 

” And like new wine I shall be kept in eternal 
vessels.”. 

And in winter, when you draw the wdne, let there 
be in your heart a song for each cup ; 

And let there be in the song a remembrance for 
the autumn days, and for the vineyard, and for the 
winepress. 
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T hen a ploughman said. Speak to us of Work. 
And he answered, saying : 

You work that you may keep pace with the 
earth and the soul of the earth. 

For to be idle is to become a stranger unto the 
seasons, and to step out of life’s procession that 
marches in majesty and proud submission towards 
the infinite. 

When you work you arc a flute through whose 
heart the whispering of the hours turns to 
music. 

Which of you would be a reed, dumb and silent, 
when all else sings together in unison? 

Always you have been told that work is a curse 
and labour a misfortune. 

But 1 say to you that when you work you fulfil 
a part of earth’s furthest dream, assigned to you 
when that dream was born. 

And in keeping yourself with labour you are in 
truth loving life, 
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And to love life through labour is to be intimate 
with life’s inmost secret. 

But if you in your pain call birth an affliction 
and the support of the flesh a curse written upon 
your brow, then I answer that naught but the 
sweat of your brow shall wash away that which 
is written. 

You have been told also that life is darkness, 
and in your weariness you echo what was said by 
the weary. 

And I say that life is indeed darkness save when 
there is urge. 

And all urge is blind sav when there is know- 
ledge. 

And all knowledge is vain save when there is 
work, 

And all work is empty save when there is love; 

And when you work with love vou bind your- 
self to yourself, and to one another, and to God, 
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And what is it to work with love? 

It is to weave the cloth with threads drawn from 
your heart, evci] as if your beloved were to wear 
that cloth. 

It is to build a ln)use with ahection, even as if 
your beloved were to dwell in that house. 

It IS to sow seeds with tenderness and reap the 
harvest with )oy, even ns if your beloved were to 
eat the fruit. 

It is to charge all things your fashion with a 
breath of your own spirit. 

And to know that all the blessed dead are stand- 
ing about ycni and watching. 

(/)fren have 1 heard you say, as if speaking in 
sleep, “ Me who works in marble, and finds the 
shape of his own soul in the stone, is nobler than 
he who ploughs the soil. 

“ And he who seizes the rainbow to lay it on a 
cloth in the likeness of man, is more than he who 
makes the sandals for our feet.’' 

But I say, not in sleep, but in the overwakcful- 
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ness of noontide, that the wind speaks not more 
sweetly to the giant oaks than to the least of all 
the blades of grass ; 

And he alone is great who turns the voice of 
the wind into a song made sweeter by his own 
loving. 

Work is love made visible. 

And if you cannot work with love but only with 
distaste, it is better that you should leave your 
work and sit at the gate of the temple and take 
alms of those who work with joy. 

For if you bake bread with indifference, you bake 
a bitter bread that teeels but hall man’s hunger. 

And if you grudge the ru.diing of the grapes, 
your grudge distils a poison in the wine. 

And if you sing thisueh as ange!s. and love not 
the singing, you imifflc man’s ears to the voices of 
the day and the voices of the night. 
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T hen a woman said. Speak to us of Joy and 
Sorrow. 

And he answered : 

Your joy is your sorrow unmasked. 

And the selfsame well from which your laughter 
rises was oftentimes filled with your tears. 

And how else can it be? 

The deeper that sorrow carves into your being, 
the more joy you can contain. 

Is not the cup that holds your wine the very 
cup that was burned in the potter’s oven - 

And is not the lute that soothes your spirit the 
very wood that was hollowed with knives? 

When you are joyous, look deep into your heart 
and you shall find it is only that which has given 
you sorrow that is giving you joy. 

When you are sorrowful, look again in your 
heart, and you shall sec that in truth you are weep- 
ing for that w'hich has been your delight. 

Some of you say, “ Joy is greater than sorrow,” 
and others say, “ Nay, sorrow is the greater.” 
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But I say unto you, they arc inseparable. 

Together they come, and when one sits alone 
with you at your board, remember that the other 
is asleep upon your bed. 

Verily you are suspended like scales between 
your sorrow and your joy. 

Only when you are empty are you at standstill 
and balanced. 

When the treasure-keeper lifts you to weigh his 
gold and his silver, needs must your joy or your 
sorrow rise or fall. 
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T hen a mason came forth and said. Speak to 
us of Houses. 

And he answered and said : 

Build of your imaginings a bower in the wilder- 
ness ere you build a house within the city walls. 

For even as you have home-comings in your 
twilight, so has the wanderer in yon, the ever- 
distant and alone. 

Your house is your larger body. 

It grows in the sun and sleeps in the stillness 
of the night; and u is not dreamless. Does not 
your house dream? and dreaming, leave the city 
for grove or hillt( p ? 

Would tha*- I could gather your houses into my 
hand, and like a sower scatter them in forest and 
meadow. 

Would the valleys were your streets, and the 
green paths your alleys, that you might seek one 
another through vineyards, and come with the 
fragrance of the earth in your garments. 

But these things arc not yet to be. 
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In their fear your forefathers gathered you too 
near together. And that fear shall endure a little 
longer. A little longer shall your city walls separate 
your hearths from your fields. 

And tell me, people of Orphalese, what have 
you in these houses? And what is it you guard 
with fastened do'^^rs? 

Have you peace, the quiet urge that reveals your 
power? 

Have yo,5 rr'membrances, the glimmering arches 
that span the summits ot the mmd? 

Have you bcautv, that leads the heart fn)m 
things fashioned of wood and stone to the ht^^ly 
mountain? 

Tell me, have you these in your houses^ 

Or have you only romlort, and the lust for 
comfort, that stealthy thing that enters the house 
a guest, and then becomes a host, and then a master ? 

Ay, and it becomes a taniei, and with hook and 
scourge makes puppets of your larger desires. 
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Though its hands are silken, its heart is of iron. 

It lulls you to sleep only to stand by your bed 
and jeer at the dignity of the flesh. 

It makes mock of your so.md senses, and lays 
them in thistledown like fragile vessels. 

Verily the lust for comfort murders the passion 
of the soul, and then walks grinning in the funeral. 

But you, children of space, you restless in rest, 
you shall not be trapped nor tamed. 

Your house shall be not an anchor but a mast. 

It shall not be a glistening film that covers a 
wound, but an eyelid that guards the eye. 

You shall not fold your wings that you may 
pass through doors, nor bend your heads that 
they strike not against a ceiling, nor fear to breathe 
lest walls should crack and fall down. 

You shall not dwell in tombs made by the dead 
for the living. 

And though of magnificence and splendour, 
your house shall not hold your secret nor shelter 
your longing. 
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For that which is boundless in you abides in 
the mansion of the sky, whose door is the morning 
mist, and whose windows are the songs and the 
silences of night. 
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AND the weaver said. Speak to us of Clothes. 
L A. And he answered : 

Your clothes conceal much of your beauty, yet 
they hide not the unbeautiful. 

And though you seek in garments the freedom 
of privacy you may find in them a harness and a 
chain. 

Would that you could meet the sun and the wind 
with more of your skin and less of your raiment. 

For the breath of life is in the .sunlight and the 
hand of life is in the wind. 

Some of you say. “ It is the north wind who has 
woven the clothes we wear.” 

And I say, Ay, it was the north wind. 

But shame was his loom, and the softening of the 
sinews was his thread. 

And when his work was done he laughed in the 
forest. 

Forget not that modesty is for a shield agains 
the eye of the unclean. 

And when the unclean shall be no mo^’e, wha 
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were modesty but a fetter and a fouling of the 
mind ? 

And forget not that the earth delights to teel 
your bare feet and the winds long to play with 
your hair. 
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A nd a merchant said. Speak to us of Buying 
.-and Selling. 

And he answered and said : 

To you the earth yields her fruit, and you shall 
not want if you but know how to fill your hands. 

It is in exchanging the gifts of the earth that you 
shall find abundance and be satisfied. 

Yet unless the exchange be in love and kindly 
justice it will but lead some to greed and others to 
hunger. 

When in the market-place you toilers of the sea 
and fields and vineyards meet the weavers and the 
potters and the gatherers of spices, — 

Invoke then the master spirit of the earth, 
to come into your midst and sanctify the scales 
and the reckoning that weighs value against 
value. 

And suffer not the barren-handed to take part 
in your transactions, who would sell their words 
for your labour. 

To such men you should say; 
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“ Come with us to the field, or go with our 
brothers to the sea and cast your net ; 

“ For the land and the sea shall be bountiful to 
you even as to us.” 

And if there come the singers and the dancers and 
the flute-players,— buy of their gifts also. 

For they too are gatherers of fruit and frankin- 
cense, and that which they bring, though fashioned 
of dreams, is raiment and food for your soul. 

And before you leave the market-place, see that 
no one has gone his way with empty hands. 

For the master spirit of the earth shall not sleep 
peacefully upon the ^A/ind till the needs of the least 
of you are satisfied. 
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T hen one of the judges of the city stood forth 
and said. Speak to us of Crime and Punishment. 
And he answered, saying: 

It is when your spirit goes wandering upon the 
wind, 

That you, alone and unguarded, commit a wrong 
unto others and therefore unto yourself 

And for that wrong committed must you knock 
and wait a while unheeded at the gate of the blessed. 

Like the ocean is your god-self, 

It remains for ever undcfiled. 

And like the ether it lifts but the winged. 

Even like the sun is your god-self; 

It knows not the ways of the mole nor seeks it 
the holes of the serpent. 

But your god-self dwells not alone in your being. 
Much in you is still man, and much in you is not 
yet man. 

But a shapeless pigmy that walks asleep in the 
mist searching for its own awakening. 

And of the man in you would 1 now speak. 
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For it is h(^ and not your god-self nor the pigmy 
in the mist that knows crime and the punishment 
of crime. 

Oftentimes have I heard you speak of one who 
commits a wrong as though he were not one of 
you, but a stranger unto you and an intruder upon 
your world. 

But I say that even as the holy and the righteous 
cannot rise beyond the highest w^hich is in each one 
of you, 

So the wicked and the weak cannot fall lower 
than the lowest which is in you also. 

And as a single leaf turns not yellow but with 
the silent knowledge of the whole tree. 

So the wrong-doer cannot do wrong without 
the hidden will of you all. 

Like a procession you walk together towards 
your god-self 

Y ou are the way and the wayfarers. 

And when one of you falls down he falls for those 
behind him, a caution against the stumbling stone. 
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Ay, and he falls for those ahead of him, who, 
though faster and surer of foot, yet removed not 
the stumbling stone. 

And this also, though the word lie heavy upon 
your hearts: 

The murdered is not unaccountable for his own 
murder. 

And the robbed is not blameless in being robbed. 

The righteous is not innocent of the deeds of the 
wicked. 

And the white-handed is not clean in the doings 
of the felon. 

Yea, the guilty is oftentimes the victim of the 
injured. 

And still more often the condemned is the burden 
bearer for the guiltless and unblamed. 

You cannot separate the just from the unjust and 
the good from the wicked ; 

For they stand together before the face of the 
sun even as the black thread and the white are 
woven together. 
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And when the black thread breaks, the weaver 
shall look into the whole cloth, and he shall examine 
the loom also. 

If any of you would bring to judgment the 
unfaithful wife, 

Let him also weigh the heart of her husband 
in scales, and measure his soul with measure- 
ments. 

And let him who would lash the offender look 
unto the spirit of the offended. 

And if any of you would punish in the name of 
righteousness and lay the axe unto the evil tree, let 
him see to its roots ; 

And verily he wil' find the roots of the good and 
the bad, the fruitful and the fruitless, all entwined 
together in the silent heart of the earth. 

And you judges who would be just. 

What judgment pronounce you upon him who 
though honest in the flesh yet is a thief in spirit ? 

What penalty lay you upon him who slays in the 
flesh yet is himself slam in the spirit ? 
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And how prosecute you him who in action is a 
deceiver and an oppressor. 

Yet who also is aggrieved and outraged? 

And how shall you punish those whose remorse 
is already greater than their misdeeds ? 

Is not remorse the justice which is administered by 
that very law which you would fain serve? 

Yet you cannot lay remorse upon the innocent 
nor lift it from the heart of the guilty. 

Unbidden shall it call in the night, that mcn^may 
wake and gaze upon themselves. 

And you who would understand justice, how' 
shall you unless you look upon all deeds in the 
fullness of light? 

Only then shall you know that the erect and the 
fallen are but one man standing in twilight between 
the night of his pigmy-self and the day of his god- 
self. 

And that the corner-stone of the temple is not 
higher than the lowest stone in its foundation. 
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T hen a lawyer said» But what of our Laws, 
master? 

And he answered : 

You dehght in laying down laws. 

Yet you delight more in breaking them. 

Like children playing by the ocean who build 
sand-towers with constancy and then destroy them 
with laughter. 

But while you build your sand-towers the ocean 
brings more sand to the shore, And when you 
destroy them the ocean laughs with you. 

Verily the ocean laughs always with the innocent. 

But what of those to whom life is not an ocean, 
and man-made laws are not sand-towers. 

But to whom life is a rock, and the law a chisel 
with which they would caive it in their own 
likeness? 

What of the cripple who hates dancers? 

What of the ox who loves his yoke and deems 
the elk and deer of the forest stray and vagrant 
things? 
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What of the old serpent who cannot shed his 
skin, and calls all others naked and shameless? 

And of him who comes early to the wedding- 
feast, and when over-fed and tired goes his way 
saying that all feasts arc violation and all fcasters 
law-breakers? 

Wliat shall 1 say of these save that they too 
stand in the sunlight, but with their backs tc^ the 
sun? 

1 hey see onlv their shadows, and their shadows 
are their laws. 

And what is the sun to cheni but a caster of 
shadows ? 

And what is it to acknowledge the laws but to 
stoop down and trace their shadows upon the earth? 

But you who walk facing the sun, what images 
drawn on the earth can hv)ld you? 

You who travel with the wind, what weather- 
vane shall direct your course? 

What man’s law shall bind you if you break your 
yoke but upon no man’s prison door^ 
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What laws shall you fear if you dance but 
stumble against no man’s iron chains? 

And who is he that shall bring you to judgment 
if you tear off your garment yet leave it in no man s 
path? 

People of Orphalese, you can muffle the drum, 
and you can loosen the strings of the lyre, but who 
shall command the skylark not to sing? 
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And an orator said. Speak to us of Freedom. 

JL A. And he answered : 

At the city gate and by your fireside I have seen 
you prostrate yourself and worship your own 
freedom, 

Even as slaves humble themselves before a tyrant 
and praise him though he slays them. 

Ay, in the grove of the temple and in the shadow 
of the citadel 1 have seen the freest among you wear 
their freedom as a yoke and a handcuff. 

And my heart bled within me; for you can only 
be free when even the desire of seeking freedom 
becomes a harness to you, and when you cease to 
speak of freedom as a goal and a fulfilment. 

Y ou shall be free indeed when your days are not 
without a care nor your nights without a want and 
a grief. 

But rathei when these things girdle your life and 
yet you rise above them naked and unbound. 

And how shall you rise beyond your days and 
nights unless you break the chains which you at 
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the dawn of your understanding have fastened 
around your noon hour? 

In truth that which you call freedom is the 
strongest of these chains, though its links glitter 
in the sun and dazzle your eyes. 

And what is it but fragments of your own self 
you would discard that you may become free? 

If it is an unjust law you would abolish, that law 
was written with your own hand upon your own 
forehead. 

You cannot erase it by burning your law books 
nor by washing the foreheads of your judges, 
though you pour the sea upon them. 

And if it is a de'^pot you would dethrone, see 
first that his throne erected within you is destroyed. 

For how can a tyrant rule the firee and the proud, 
but for a tyranny in their own freedom and a 
shame in their own pride? 

And if it is a care you would cast off, that care 
has been chosen by you rather than imposed upon 
you. 
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And if it is a fear you would dispel, the seat of 
that fear is in your heart and not in the hand of the 
feared. 

Verily all things move v^ithin your being in. 
constant half embrace, the desired and the dreaded, 
the repugnant and the cherished, the pursued and 
that which you would escape. 

These things move within you as lights and 
shadows in pairs that cling. 

And when the shadow fades and is no more, the 
light that lingers becomes a shadow to another light. 

And thus your freedom when it loses its fetters 
becomes itself the fetter of a greater freedom. 



A ND the priestess spoke again and said: Speak 
-Z A. to us of Reason and Passion. 

And he answered, saying : 

Your soul is oftentimes a battlefield, upon which 
your reason and your judgment wage war against 
your passion and your appetite. 

Would that I could be the peacemaker in your 
soul, that I might turn the discord and the rivalry 
of your elements into oneness and melody. 

But how shall I, unless you yourselves be also 
the peacemakers, nay, the lovers of all your elements? 

Your reason and your passion are the rudder and 
the sails of your seafaring soul 

If either your sails or youi rudder be broken, you 
can but toss and drift, or else be held at a standstill 
in mid-seas. 

For reason, ruling alone, is a force confining; 
and passion, unattended, is a flame that burns to 
its own destruction. 

Therefore let your soul exak your reason to the 
height of passion, that it may sing; 
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And let it direct your passion with reason, that 
your passion may live through its own daily resur- 
rection, and like the phoenix rise above its own 
ashes. 

I would have you consider your judgment and 
your appetite even as you would two loved guests 
in your house. 

Surely you would not honour one guest above 
the other; for he who is more mindful of one loses 
the love and the faith of botli. 

Among the hills, when you sit in the cool shade 
of the white poplars, sharing the peace and serenity 
of distant fields and meadows — then let your heart 
say in silence, “God rests in reason.” 

And when the storm comes, and the mighty 
wind shakes the forest, and thunder and lightning 
proclaim the majesty of the sky,— then let your 
heart say in awe, "God moves in passion.” 

And since you are a breath in God’s sphere, 
and a leaf in God’s forest, you too should rest 
in reason and move in passion. 
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j%ND a woman spoke, saying. Tell us of Pain. 
■L A. And he said : 

Your pain is the breaking of the shell that encloses 
your understanding. 

Even as the stone of the fruit must break, that 
its heart may stand in the sun, so must you know 
pain. 

And could yon keep your heart in wonder at 
the daily miracles of your life, your pain would 
not seem less wondrous than your joy ; 

And you would accept the seasons of your heart, 
even as you have always accepted the seasons that 
pass over your fields. 

And you would watch with serenity through 
the winters of your gref. 

Much of your pain is self-chosen. 

It is the bitter potion by which the physician 
within you heals your sick self. 

Therefore trust the physician, and drink his 
remedy in silence and tranquillity : 

For his hand, though heavy and hard, is guided 
by the tender hand of the Unseen, 
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And the cup he brings, though it burn your lips, 
has been fashioned of the clay which the Potter 
has moistened with His own sacred tears. 
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AND a man said. Speak to us of Self-Knowledge. 
L \. And he answered, saying : 

Your hearts know in silence the secrets of the 
days and the nights. 

But your ears thirst for the sound of your heart’s 
knowledge. 

You would know in w'ords that which yon 
have always knov\ n in thought. 

You would touch with your fingers the naked 
body of your dreams. 

And it IS well you should. 

The hidden well-spring of your soul must needs 
rise and run murmuring to the sea; 

And the treasure of yoar infinite depths would 
be revealed to your eyes. 

But let there be no scales to weigh your un- 
known treasure; 

And seek not the depths of your knowledge 
with staff or sounding line. 

For self is a sea boundless and measureless 
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Say not, “1 have found the truth,” bur rather, 
“I have found a truth." 

Say rK)t, "I have found the path of the soul.” 
Say rather, “I have met the soul walking upon 
niy path.” 

For the soul walks upon all paths. 

The soul walks not upon a line, neither does it 
grow like a reed. 

Tile soul unfolds itself like a lotus of countless 
petals. 
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T hen said a teacher, Speak to us of Teaching. 
And he said: 

No man can reveal to you aught but that which 
already lies half asleep in the dawning of your 
knowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadi>w of the 
temple, among his followers, gives not of his 
wisdenn but ratlier of his faith and his loving- 
ness. 

11 he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter 
the house of his wisdom, but rather Icad^ you to 
the threshold of* your own nund. 

The astronomer may speak to you ot his under- 
standing of space, but he cannot give you his under- 
standing. 

The musician may sing to vou of rhe rhythm 
which is in all spa< c, bur he cannot give y(>u the 
car which arrests the rhyrhiii, nor the voice that 
echoes it. 

And he whv) is versed in ih: science ol numbers 
can tell ot the regions ot weight and measure, but 
he cannot conduct you thither. 
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For the vision of one man lends not its wings 
to another man. 

And even as each one oi you stands alone in 
God’s knowledge, so must rach one of you be 
alone in his knowledge of God and in his under- 
standing of the earth. 
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AND a youth said, Speak to us of Friendship. 
J~ A. And he answered, savins? : 


A. And he answered, saying : 

Y our friend is your needs answered. 


He is your field which you sow with love and 
reap with thanksgiving. 

And he is your hoard and your fireside. 


For you come to him with your hunger, and 
you seek him for peace. 


When your friend speaks his mind you fear not 
the “nay” in your own mind, nor do you with- 
hold the “ay.” 

And when he is silent your heart ceases nsn to 
listen to his heart ; 

For without word , it. friendship, all thoughts, all 
desires, all expectations arc born and shared, with 
joy that is unacclauned. 

When you part from your friend, you grieve 
not; 

For that which you love most in iiiin may be 
clearer in his absence, as the mountain to the climber 
is clearer from the plain. 
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And let there be no purpose in friendship save 
the deepening of the spirit. 

For love that seeks aught but the disclosure of 
its own mystery is not love leit a net cast forth: 
and only the unprofitable is caught. 

And let your best be for yt>ur friend. 

It hr must know the ebb of your tide, let him 
know Its ricK'd also. 

For vviiat is vour friend that you should seek him 
\N Jth h< >iirs to kill ' 

Seek him <i!ways with hours to iive. 

For it is Ins t<' ^i!J ytniv need, but not your 
emfUiness 

And m the sveetriess o\ friendship let there be 
lauglner, and sharing of pleasures. 

For in die dew of little things the heart finds 
its morning and is lefreshcHT 
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y%ND then a scholar said. Speak of Talking. 

X jL And he answered, saying: 

You talk when you cease to be at peace with your 
thoughts ; 

And when you can no longer dwell in the solitude 
of your heart you live in your lips, and sound is 
a diversion and a pastime. 

And in much oi your talking, thinking is half 
murdered. 

For thought is a bird t)f space, that in a cage of 
words may indeed unfold its wrings but cannot 

«y- 

Thcre are those among you who seek the talkative 
through fear of being alone. 

The silence of aioncncss reveals to their eyes 
their naked selves and they Would escape. 

And there arc those who talk, and without 
knowledge or forethought reveal a truth which 
they themselves do not understand. 

And there arc those who Li /e the truth within 
them, but they tell it not in words. 
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In the bnsoni of siu'li as these the spirit dwells 
in rhythmic silence. 

When you meet your friei.d on the roadside or 
in the market-place, let t!ie spirit in you move 
your lips and direct ymir toiij^ue. 

Let the voice within your voice speak to the car 
of his ear: 

Lor his soul will keep the truth of your heart 
as the taste ot the wine is remembered. 

When the colour IS ihc vessel is 


no more. 



AND an astronomer said, 
jLlTime? 


Master, what of 


Anil he answered : 

You would measure time the measureless and 
the immeasurable. 

You would adjust your conduct and even direct 
the course ot your spirit according to hours and 
seasons. 


Of time yiui would make a stream upon whose 
bank you vvmild sit and watch its Howmg. 


Yet the timeless in yi'U In aware of life's timc- 
lessness, 

And knov.'s that yesterday is but to-day's memory 
and to-morrow is U)-day\ dieam. 

And that dial winch singN and eontcmplates m 
you is stili dweihnu within t le Ix'unds of that first 
moment which scattered the stars into space. 

Who among you docs not feel that his power 
t(^ love IS boundless: 

And yei who does not leel that very love, 
thi'^ugh boimtlless- cniompasseu wuthin the centre 
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of his being, and moving not from love thought 
to love thought, nor from love deeds to other 
love deeds? 

And is not time even as Io'T' is, undivided and 
paceless? 

But if in your thought you must measure titne 
into seas(ms, let each season encircle all the other 
seasons, 

And let to-day embrace the past with remem- 
brance and the future with longing. 
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yy ND one of the elders of the city said, Speak 
X \.to us of Good and Evil. 

And he answered : 

Of the good in you I can speak, but not of the 
evil. 

For what is evil but good tortured by its own 
hunger and thirst? 

Verily when good is hungry it seeks food even 
in dark caves, and when it thirsts it drinks even of 
dead waters. 

You are good when you are one with yourself. 

Yet w^hen you are not one with yourseii you 
are not evil. 

For a divided house is not a den of thieves; it is 
only a divided house. 

And a ship without rudd^ may wander aim- 
lessly among perilous isles yet sink not to the 
bottom. 

You are good when you strive to give of yourself. 

Yet you are not evil whei. you seek gain tor 
yourself 
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For when you strive for gain you arc but a root 
that clings to the earth and sucks at her breast. 

Surely the fruit cannot say to the root, “Be 
like me, ripe and full and ever giving of your 
abundance.” 

For to the fruit giving is a need, as receiving is 
a need to the root. 

You arc good w^hen you arc fully awake in your 
speech. 

Yet you are not evil when you sleep while^your 
tongue staggers without purpose. 

And even stumbling speech may strengthen a 
weak tongue. 

You are good when you w^alk to your goal 
firmly and with bold steps. 

Yet you arc not evil when you go thither limping. 

Even those who limp go not backward. 

But you w^ho are strong and swift, see that you 
do not limp before the lame, deeming it kitidness. 
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You arc good in countless ways, and you are 
not evil when you arc not good, 

You arc only loitering and sluggard. 

Pity that the stags cannot teach swiftness to the 
turtles. 

In your longing for your giant self lies your 
goodness: and tha; longing is in all of you. 

But in some ot you that longing is a torrent rush- 
ing with might to tlic sea, carrying the secrets of 
the hillsides and the songs of the forest. 

And in vithers it is a Hat stream that loses itselt 
in angles and bends and lingers before it reaches 
the shore. 

But let not him v ho longs much say to him 
who longs little, “Wherefore arc you slow and 
halting?” 

For the truly good ask not the naked, ^X/here 
IS your garments' nor the houseless, ^Vhat has 
befallen your house?” 
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T hen a Priestess said. Speak to us of Prayer. 
And he answered, saying : 

You pray in your distress and in your need; 
would that you might pray also in the fullness of 
your joy and in your days of abundance. 

For what is prayer but the expansion of your- 
self into the living ether? 

And if it is for your comfort to pour your darkne.HS 
into space, it is also for your delight to pour forth 
the dawning of your heart. 

And if you cannot but weep when your soul 
summons you to nrayer, she should spur you 
again and yet again, though weeping, until you 
.shall come laughing. 

When you pray you rise to meet in the air those 
who are praying at that very hour, and whom 
save in prayer you may not meet. 

Therefore let your visit to that temple invisible 
be for naught but ecstasy and sweet communion. 

For if you should enter the temple for no other 
purpose than asking you shall not receive: 
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And if yiHi should enter into it to humble 
yourself you shall not be lifted: 

Or even if you should enter into it to beg for 
the good of others you shall not be heard. 

It is enough that you enter the temple invisible. 

1 cannot teach you how to pray in words. 

God listeris not to your words .save when He 
Himself utters them through yi>ur lips. 

And 1 cannot teach you the prayer of the seas 
and the forests and the mountains. 

But you who are born of the mountains and 
the forests and the seas can find their prayer in 
your heart. 

And if you but listen in the stillness of the night 
you shall hear them saying in silence ; 

Our God, who art our v.inged self, it is thy 
will in us that willeth. 

“It is thy desire in us that desireth. 

“It is thy urge in us that would turn our 
nights, which are thine, into clays, which arc thine 
also. 
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“Wc cannot ask thee for aught, for thou knowest 
our needs before they arc born in us : 

“Thou art our need; and in giving us more of 
thyself thou givest us all.” 
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T hen a hermit, who visited the city once a 
year, came forth and said. Speak to us of 
Pleasure. 

And he answered, saying: 

Pleasure is a freedom-song. 

But it is not freedom. 

It is the blossoming of your desires. 

But it is not their fruit. 

It is a depth calling unto a height. 

But it Is not the deep nor the high. 

It is the caged taking wing. 

But It is not space encompassed. 

Ay, in very truth, pleasure is a freedom-song. 
And I fain would have you sing it with fullness 
of heart ; yet I wiiiild ii .t iiave you lose your hearts 
in the singing. 

Some of your youth seek pleasure as if it were 
all, and they arc judged and rebuked. 

1 would not judge nor rebuke them. I would 
have them seek. 

Foi they shall find pleasure, but not her alone; 
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Seven are her sisters, and the least of them is 
more beautiful than pleasure. 

Have you not heard of the man who was digging 
in the earth h^r roots and found a treasure? 

And sc'ine of your elders remember pleasures 
wiih regret like wrt)ngs committed m drunkenness. 

t legret is tlie beclouding of the mind and not 
Us L-iAsiisCinent. 

l:ev should remember their pleasures with 
gratiiuck, as they would the harvest ol a suiymer. 

Yci ir u comforts them to regret, let them be 
comforted. 

And there are among you those wdio are neither 
young lo Seek nor old iu remember; 

And m their tear ot seeking and remembering 
they .shun ill pleasures, lest they neglect the spirit 
or offenci against it. 

But e\cn in their foregoing is their pleasure. 

And thus they too find a treasure though they 
dig for roots with quivering hands. 
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But tell me, who is he that can offend the spirit? 

Shall the nightingale offend the stillness of the 
night, or the firefly the stars? 

And shall your flame or your smoke burden the 
wind? 

Think you the spirit is a still pool which you 
can trouble with a staff? 

Oftentimes in denying yourself pleasure you do 
but store the desire in the recesses of your being. 

Who knows but that which seems omitted to- 
day, waits tor to-m(»rrow? 

Even your body knows its heritage and its right tui 
need and will not be deceived. 

And your body is tlv ha p c»f vv>ur soul. 

And it is )i)urs to bring torth sweet music from 
It or contused sounds. 

And MOW you ask in your heart, ‘‘How shall we 
di'tJiiguisii that which is good in pleasure from 
that whicli IS not good? ' 

(k) CO your fields .ukI your gardens, and you 
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shall learn that it is the pleasure of the bee to gather 
honey of the flower. 

But it IS also the pleasure ot (he flower to yield 
its honey to the bee. 

For to the bee a js \ loiititain ot life. 

And to the Hower a hee a nies>enger ot love. 

And to both, bee and Hower, the giving and the 
receiving of pleasure n a need and an e<-stasy. 

People c^f C^rphalese, be is) pleasines like 

the flowers and the i.»ee'^ 



AND a poet said. Speak to us of Beauty. 

L And he answered ; 

Where shall you seek beauty, and how shall you 
find her unless she herself be your way and your 
guide? 

And how shall you speak of her except she be 
the weaver of your speech ? 

The aggrieved and the injured say, “Beauty is 
kind and gentle. 

“Like a young mother half-shy of her own glory 
she walks among us.” 

And the passionate say, “Nay. beauty is a thing 
of might and dread. 

“Like the tempest she shakes the earth beneath 
us and the sky above us.” 

The tired and the weary say, Beautv is of soft 
whisperings. She speaks in our spirit. 

“Her voice yields to our silences like a faint 
light that quivers in fear of the shadow. 

But the restless say, “We have heard her shouting 
among the mountains. 
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“And with her cries came the sound of hoofs, 
and the beating of wings and the roaring of 
lions.” 

At night the watchmen of the city say, “Beauty 
shall rise with the dawn from the east.” 

And at noontide the toilers and the wayfarers 
say, “We have seen her leaning over the earth 
from the windows of the sunset.” 

In winter say the snow-bound, “She shall come 
with the spring leaping upon the hills.” 

And in the summer heat the reape s say, “We 
have seen her dancing with the autumn leaves, 
and we saw a drift of snow in her hair.” 

All these things have you said of beauty. 

Yet in truth you spoke not of her but of needs 
unsatisfied. 

And beauty is not a need but an ecstasy. 

It is not a mouth thirsting nor an empty hand 
stretched forth, 

But rather a heart inflamed and a soul enchanted. 
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It is not the image you would see nor the song 
you would hear. 

But rather an image you see though you close 
your eyes and a song you hear though you shut 
your ears. 

It is not the sap within the furrowed bark, nor 
a wing attached to a claw. 

But rather a garden for ever in bloom and a 
flock of angels for ever in flight. 

People of Orphalcse, beauty is life when life 
unveils her holy face. 

But you arc life and you arc the veil. 

Beauty is eternity gazing at itself in a mirror. 

But you arc eternity ^nd you are the mirror. 
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AND an old priest said. Speak to us of Religion. 
jL jl And he said : 

Have I spoken this day of aught else? 

Is not religion all deeds and all reflection. 

And that which is neither deed nor reflection, 
but a wonder and a surprise ever springing in the 
soul, even while the hands hew the stone or tend 
the loom ? 

Who can separate his faith from his actions, or 
his belief from his occupations? 

Who can spread his hours before him, saying, 
“This for God and this for myself; This for my 
soul and this other fo; my body”? 

All your hours are wings that beat through space 
from self to self. 

He who weaij bis morality but as his best garment 
were better naked. 

The wind and the sun will tear no holes in his 
skin. 

And he who defines his conduct by ethics 
imprisons his song-bird in a cage. 

The freest song comes not through bars and wires. 
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And he to whom w^orshipping is a window, to 
open but also to shut, has not yet visited the house 
of his soul whose windows arc from dawn to 
dawn. 

Your daily life is your temple and your religion. 

Whenever you enter into it take with you 
your all. 

Take the plough and the forge and the mallet 
and the lute. 

The things you have fashioned in necessity or 
for delight. 

For in reverie you cannot rise above your 
achievements nor tall lower than your tailures. 

And take with you n^en: 

For in adoration you cannot fly higher tJian their 
hopes nor humble y^ourself lo\ver than their despair. 

And if you would know Ciod, be not therefore 
a solver ot riddles. 

Rather look about you and you shall see Him 
playing with your children. 
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And look into space; you shall see Him walking 
in the cloud, outstretching His arms in the lightning 
and descending in rain. 

You shall see Him smiling in flowers, then 
rising and waving His hands in trees. 



T hen Almitra spoke, saying. We would ask 
now of Death. 

And he said : 

Y ou would know the secret of death. 

But how shall you find it unless you seek it in 
the heart of life? 

The owl whose night-bound eyes arc blind unto 
the day cannot unveil the mystery of light. 

If you would indeed behold the spirit of death, 
open your heart wide unto the body of life. 

For life and death arc one, even as the river and 
the sea are one. 

In the depth of your hopes and desires lies your 
silent knowledge of the beyond; 

And like seeds dreaming beneath the snow your 
heart dreams of spring. 

Trust the dreams, for in them is hidden the gate 
to eternity. 

Your fear of death is but the trembling of the 
shepherd when he stands betorc the king whose 
hand is to be laid upi>p him in honour. 
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Is the shepherd not joyful beneath his trembling, 
that he shall wear the mark of the king ? 

Yet is he not more mindful of his trembling? 

For what is it to die but to stand naked in the 
wind and to melt into the sun ? 

And what is it to cease breathing but to free 
the breath from its restless tides, that it may rise 
and expand and seek God unencumbered? 

Only when you drink from the river of silence 
shall you indeed sing. 

And when you have reached the mountain top, 
then you shall begin to climb. 

And when the earth shall claim your limbs, then 
shall you truly dance. 
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AND now it was evening. 

^ And Almitra the seeress said. Blessed be this 
day and this place and your spirit that has spoken. 

And he answered, Was it I who spoke? 

Was I not also a listener? 

Then he descended the steps of the Temple and 
all the people followed him. And he reached his 
ship and stood upon the deck. 

And facing the people again, he raised his voice 
and said; 

People of (')rphalese, the wind bids me leave you. 

Less hasty am I than the wind, yet I must go. 

We wanderers, ever seeking the lonelier way, 
begin no day where w . have ended another day; 
and no sunrise finds us where sunset left us. 

Even while the earth sleeps we travel. 

We are the seeds of the tenacious plant, and it 
is in our ripeness and our fullness of heart that we 
are given to the wind and are sca^'tcred. 

Brief were my days among you, and briefer still 
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the words 1 have spoken. 

But should my voice fade in your cars, and my 
love vanish ii^ your memory, then I will come again. 

And with a richer heart and lips more yielding 
to the spirit will 1 speak. 

Yea, I shall return with the tide, 

And though death may hide me, and the greatei 
silence enfold me, yet again will I seek your under- 
standing. 

And not in vain will I seek. 

If aught 1 have said is truth, that trwih shal 
reveal itself in a clearer voice, and in words more 
kin to your thoughts. 

1 go with the wind, people of Orphalese, bu 
not dowTi into emptiness; 

And if this day is not a fulfilment of your need 
and my love, then let it be a promise till another day 

Man’s needs change, but not his love, nor hi 
desire that his love should satisfy his needs. 

Know, therefore, that from the greater shcnc 
I shall return. 
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The mist that drifts away at dawn, leaving but 
dew in the fields^ shall rise and gather into a clcnid 
and then fall down in rain. 

And not unlike the mist have I been. 

In the stillness oi the night 1 have walked in 
your streets, and my spirit has entered your houses. 

And your lieart-beats were in my heart, and vour 
breath was upon my tace, and I knew Vi>u all. 

Ay, I knew your joy and your pain, and in your 
sleep your dreams were my dreams. 

And oftentimes I wms among you a lake among 
the mountains. 

I mirrored the summits in y^Hi and the bending 
slopes, and even the passing flocks ot your thoughts 
and your desires. 

And to my silence came the laughter of your 
children in stieanis. and the •ongiiif' of y'>ur yt)Uths 
in rivers. 

And when they reached my depth the streams 
and the rivers ceased not yet to sing. 

But swreter still than laughter and greater than 

longing came to me. 
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It was the boundless in you; 

The vast man in whom you are all but cells and 
sinews; 

He in whose chant all your singing is but a 
soundless throbbing. 

It is in the vast man that you are vast. 

And m beholding him tliat 1 beheld ycni and 
Kwed you. 

For wdi.it distances can love reach that are not 
in that vast sphere^ 

What visions, what expectations and what }>re- 
sumptions can outsoar that Highr? 

Like a giant oak tree covered with apple blossoms 
is the vast man m you. 

His might binds you to the earth, his fragrance lilts 
you into space, and in his durability you aie deathless. 

You have been told that, even like a chain, you 
are as weak as your WTvikesr link. 

This is but half the truth. You are also as strong 
as your strongest link. 

To measure you by your smallest deed is to 
reckon the power of ocean by the frailty of its foam. 
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To judge you by your failures is to cast blame 
upon the seasons for their inconstancy. 

Ay, you are like an ocean. 

And though heav^y-grounded ships await the tide 
upon your shores, yet, even like an ocean, you 
cannot hasten your tides. 

And like the seasons you arc also. 

And though in your winter you deny your spring. 

Yet spring, reposing within you, smiles in her 
drowsiness and is not oflended. 

I'hink not 1 say these things in order that you 
may say the one to the other, “He praised us well. 
He saw but the good in us.” 

1 only speak to you in words of that which you 
yourselves know in thought. 

And what is word knowledge but a shadow of 
wordless knowledge? 

Your thoughts and my words are waves from a 
sealed memory that keeps records of our yesterdays. 

And of the aiicient days when the earth knew 
not us nor herself, 
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And of nights when earth was upwrought with 
confusion. 

Wise men have come to you to give you of their 
wisdom. I came to take of your wisdom: 

And behold I have found that which is greater 
than wisdom. 

It is a flame spirit in you ever gathering more of 
itself, 

While you, heedless of its expansion, bewail the 
withering of your days. 

It is life in quest of life in bodies that fear the grave. 

There arc no graves here. 

These mountains and plains arc a cradle and a 
stepping-stone. 

Whenever you pass by the field where you have laid 
your ancestors look well thereupon, and you shall see 
yourselves and your children dancing hand in hand. 

Verily you often make merry without knowing. 

Others have come to you to whom for golden 
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promises made unto your faith you have given but 
riches and power and glory. 

Less than a promise have I given, and yet more 
generous have you been to me. 

You have given me my deeper thirsting after life. 

Surely there is no greater gift to a man than that 
which turns all his aims into parching lips and all 
life into a fountain. 

And in this lies my honour and my reward,— 

That whenever I come to the fountain to drink 
I find the living water itself thirsty; 

And it drinks me while 1 drink it. 

Some of you have deemed me proud and over- 
shy to receive gifts. 

Too proud indeed am I to receive wages, but 
not gifts. 

And though I have eaten bc’-ries among the hills 
when you would have had me sit at your board, 

And slept in the portico of the temple when you 
would gladly have sheltered me. 

Yet it was not your loving mindfulness of my 
days and my nights that made food sweet to 
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my mouth and girdled my sleep with visions? 

For this I bless you most : 

You give much and know not that you give at all. 

Verily the kindness that gazes upon itself in a 
mirror turns to stone. 

And a good deed that calls itself by tender names 
becomes the parent to a curse. 

And some of you have called me aloof, and 
drunk with my own aloneness. 

And you have said, “He holds council withnhe 
trees of the forest, but not with men. 

'‘He sits alone on hill -tops and looks down upon 
our city.” 

True it is that I have climbed the hills and walked 
in remote places. 

How could I have seen you save from a great 
height or a great distance? 

How can one be indeed near unless he be far ? 

And others among you called unto me, not in 
words, and they said: 
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“Stranger, stranger, lover of unreachable heights, 
why dwell you among the summits where eagles 
build their nests? 

“Why seek you the unattainable? 

“What storms would you trap in your net, 

“And what vaporous birds do you hunt in the sky? 

“CA)me and be one of us. 

“Descend and appease your hunger with oui 
bread and quench your thirst with our wine.” 

In the solitude of their souls they said these things; 

But were their solitude deeper they would have 
known that I sought but the secret of your joy and 
your pain. 

And 1 hunted only your larger selves that w'alk 
the sky. 

But the hunter was also the hunted; 

For many of my arrow^s left rny bow only to 
seek my own breast. 

And the flier w^as also the creeper; 

For when my wings w-ere spread in the sun their 
shadow upon the earth was a turtle. 

And I the believer was also the doubter ; 
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For often have I put my finger in my own wound 
that I might have the greater belief in you and 
the greater knowledge of you. 

And it is with this belief ai.'d this knowledge 
that I say. 

You arc not enclosed within your bodies, nor 
confined to houses or fields. 

That which is you dwells above the mountain 
and roves with the wind. 

It is not a thing that crawls into the sun for warmth 
or digs holes into darkness for safety, 

But a thing free, a spirit that envelops the earth 
and moves in the ether. 

If these be vague words, then seek not to clear 
them. 

Vague and nebulous is the beginning of all things, 
but not their end, 

And I fain would have you remember me as a 
beginning. 

Life, and all that lives, is conceived in the mist 
and not in the crystal. 
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And who knows but a crystal is mist in decay? 

This would I have you remember in remem- 
bering me: 

That which seems most feeble and bewildered 
in you is the strongest and most determined. 

Is it not your breath that has erected and hardened 
the structure of your bones? 

And is It not a dream which none of you re- 
member having dreamt, that builded your city and 
fashioned all there is in it? 

Could you but see the tides of that breath you 
would cease to see all else, 

And if you could hear che whispering of the dream 
you would hear no other sound. 

But you do not sec, nor do you hear, and it 
is welL 

The veil that clouds your eyes shall be lifted by 
the hands that wove it. 

And the clay that fills your *'ars shall be pierced 
by those fingers that kneaded it. 

And you shall see 
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And you shall hear. 

Yet you shall not deplore having known blind- 
ness, nor regret having been deaf. 

For in that day you shall know the hidden pur- 
poses in all things, 

And you shall bless darkness as you would bless 
light. 

After saying these things he looked about hini, 
and he saw the pilot of his ship standing by the 
helm and gazing now at the full sails and now at 
the distance. 

And he said : 

Patient, over patient, is the captain of iny ship. 

The wind blows, and restless arc the sails; 

Even the rudder begs direction ; 

Yet quietly my captain awaits my silence. 

And these niy mariners, who have heard the 
choir of the greater sea, they too have heard me 
patiently. 

Now they shall wait no longer. 

I am ready. 
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The Stream has reached the sea, and once more 
the great mother holds her son against her breast. 

Fare you well, people of Orphalese. 

This day has ended. 

It is closing upon us even as the water-lily upon 
its own to-morrow. 

What was given us here we shall keep, 

And if it suffices not, then again iiuist wc conic to- 
gether and together stretch our hands unto the giver. 

Forget not that I shall come back to you. 

A little while, and my longing shall gather dust 
and foam for another body. 

A little while, a moment of rest upon the wind, 
and another woman shall bear me. 

Farewell to you and the youth I have spent 
with you. 

It was but yesterday we met in a dream. 

You have sung to me in my aloneness, and I 
of your longings have built a towei in the sky. 

But now our sleep has fled and our dream is 
over, and it is no longer dawn. 



THE PROPHET 


The noontide is upon us and our half waking 
has turned to fuller day, and we must part. 

If in the twilight of memory we should meet 
once more, we shall speak again together and you 
shall smg to me a deeper .song. 

And if our hands should meet in another dream 
we shall build another tower in the sky. 

So saying he made a signal to the seamen, and 
straightaway they weighed anchor and cast the ship 
loose from its moorings, and they moved eastward. 

And a cry came from the people as from a single 
heart, and it rose into the dusk and was carried out 
over the sea like a great trumpeting. 

Only Almitra was silent, gazing after the ship 
until it had vanished into the mist. 

And when all the people w'ere dispersed she still 
stood alone upon the .sea-wall, remembering in her 
heart his saying; 

“A little while, a moment of rest upon the wind, 
and another woman shall bear me.” 
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THE WANDERER 


I met him at the crossroads, a man with but 
a cloak and a staff, and a veil of pain upon 
his face. And we greeted one another, and I 
said to him, “ Come to rny house and be my 
guest.” 

And he came. 

My wife and my children met us at the thresh- 
old, and he smiled at them, and they loved his 
ctjining. 

Then we all sat together at the board and we 
WXTC happy with the man for there was a silence 
and a mystery in him. 

And after supjier we gathered to the fire and 
I a.skcd him about his wanderings. 

He told us many a tale that night and also the 
next day, but what I now record was born out of 
the bittcrnc.ss of his days though he him.sclf was 
kindly, and these tales are cif the oust and patience 
of his road. 
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And when he left us after three days we did not 
feel that a guest had departed but rather that one 
of us was still out in the garden and had not yet 
come in. 
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GARMENTS 


Upon a day Beauty and Ugliness met on the 
shore of a sea. And they said to one another, “ Let 
us bathe in the sea.” 

Then they disrobed and swam in the waters. 
And after a while Ugliness came back to shore 
and garmented himself with the garments of 
Beauty and walked his way. 

And Beauty too came out of the sea, and found 
not her raiment, and she was too shy to be naked, 
therefore she dressed herself with the raiment of 
Ugliness. And Beauty walked her way. 

And to this very day men and women mistake 
the one for the other. 

Yet some there are who lu.ve beheld the face 
of Beauty, and they know her notwithstanding 
her garments. And some there be who know the 
face of Ugliness, and the cloth conceals him not 
from their eyes. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE SKYLARK 


A skylark and an eagle met on a rock upon a 
high hill. The skylark said, “ Good morrow to 
you. Sir.” And tlie eagle looked dowm upon him 
and said faintly, “ Gcxjd morrow.” 

And the .skylark said, “ I hope all things are 
well with you. Sir.” 

“ Aye,” said the eagle, “ all is well will* us. 
But do you not know that we are the king of birds, 
and that you shall not address us before we our- 
selves have spoken.? ” 

Said the skylark, “ Methinks we are of the 
same family.” 

The eagle looked upon him with disdain and 
he said, “ Who ever has said that you and I are of 
the same family? ” 

Then said the skylark, “ But I would remind 
you of this, I can fly even as high as you, and I 
can sing and give delight to the other creatures 
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of this earth. And you give neither pleasure nor 
delight.” 

Then the eagle was angered, and he said, 
“Pleasure and delight! You little presumptu- 
ous creature! With one thrust of my beak I 
could destroy you. You are but the size of my 
foot.” 

Then the skylark flew u)> and alighted upon 
the back of the eagle and began to pick at his 
feathers. The eagle was annoyed, and he llew 
swift and high that be might rid himself (>f the 
little bird. But he failed to do so. At last he 
dropped back to that very rock up(jn the high bill, 
metre fretted than ever, with the little creature 
still upon his back, and cursing the fate of die 
hour. 

Now at that moment a .sirali turtle came by 
and laughed at the sight, and laughed so hard 
that she almost turned upon her back. 

And the eagle looked down upon the turtle and 
he said, “ You slow creeping thing, ever (me with 
the earth, what arc you laughing at.' ’ 

And the turtle said, “ Why 1 see that you arc 
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turned horse, and that you have a small bird 
riding you, but the small bird is the better bird.” 

And the eagle said to her, “ Go you about your 
business. This is a family affair between my 
brother, the lark, and myself.” 
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THE LOVE SONG 


A poet once wrote a love song and it was beau- 
tiful. And he made many copies of it, and sent 
them to his friends and his acquaintances, both 
men and women, and even to a young woman 
whom he had met but once, who lived beyond the 
jnountains. 

And in a day or two a messenger came from 
the young woman bringing a letter. And in the 
letter she said, “ Let me assure you, I am deeply 
touched by the love song' that you have written 
to me. Come now, and sec my father and my 
mother, and we shall make arrangements for the 
betrothal.” 

And the poet answered the letter, and he said 
to her, “ My friend, it was but a song f)f love out 
of a poet’s heart, sung by every man to every 
woman.” 

And she wrote again to him saying, “ Hypo- 
crite and liar in words! From this day unto my 
coffin-day I shall hate all poets for your sake.” 
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TEARS AND LAUGHTER 


Upon the bank of the Nile at eventide, a hyena 
met a crocodile and they stopped and greeted one 
another. 

The hyena spoke and said, “ How goes the day 
with you, Sir.? ” 

And the crocodile answered saying, “ It goes 
badly with me. Sometimes in my pain and sorrow 
I weep, and then the creatures always say, ’ They 
are but crocodile tears.’ And this wounds me be- 
yond all telling.” 

Then the hyena said, “ You speak of your pain 
and your sorrow, but think of me also, for a 
moment. I gaze at the beauty of the world, its 
wonders and its miracles, and out of sheer joy I 
laugh even as the day laughs. And then the people 
of the jungle say, ‘ It is but the laughter of a 
hyena.’ ” 
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AT THE FAIR 


There came to the Fair a girl from the country- 
side, most comely. There was a lily and a rose in 
her face. There was sunset in her hair, and dawn 
smiled upon her lips. 

No sooner did the lovely stranger appear in 
their sight than the young men sought her and 
surrouikleil her. One would dance with her, and 
another would cut a crike in her h(mc)r. And they 
all desired to kiss her cheek. For after all. was it 
not the F'air.^ 

But the girl was .shocked and startled, and she 
thought ill of the young men. She rebuked them, 
and she even struck one or two of them in the 
face. Then she ran away from them. 

And on her way home that evening she was 
saying in her heart, “ I am disgusted. fh»w un- 
mannerly and ill bred arc these nten. It is beyond 
all patience.” 

A year passed during which that very comely 
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girl thought much of Fairs and men. Then she 
came again to the Fair with the lily and the rose 
in her face, the sunset in her hair and the smile 
of dawn upon her lips. 

But now the young men, seeing her, turned 
from her. And all the day long she was unsought 
and alone. 

And at c\'entide as she walked the road toward 
her home she cried in her heart, “ I am disgusted. 
How unmannerly and ill bred are these youths. 
It is beyond all patience." 
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THE TWO PRINCESSES 


In the city of Shawakis lived a prince, and he 
was loved by everyone, men and women and 
children. Even the animals of the field came unto 
him in greeting. 

But all the people said that his wife, the prin- 
cess, loved him n(n; nay, that she even hated him. 

And upon a day the princess of a neighboring 
city came to visit the princess of Shawakis. And 
they .sat and talked together, and their w'ord.s led 
t(j their husbands. 

And the princess of Shawakis said with pas- 
sion, “ I envy you youi happine.ss with the prince, 
your husband, though you h.ave been married 
these many years. I hate my husband. Me belongs 
not to me alone, and I am indeed a woman most 
unhappy.” 

Then the visiting princess gazed at ner and 
said, “ My friend, the truth is that you love your 
husband. Aye, and you still have for him a 
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passion unspent, and that is life in woman like 
unto Spring in a garden. But pity me, and my hus- 
band, for we do but endure one another in silent 
patience. And yet you and others deem this 
happiness.” 



THE LIGHTNING FLASH 

There was a Christian bishop in his cathedral 
on a stormy day, and an un-Christian woman 
came and stood before him, and she said, “ I am 
not a Christian. Is there salvation for me from 
hell-fire? ” 

And the bishop looked upon the woman, and 
he answered her saying, “ Nay, there is salvation 
for those only who are baptized of water and of 
the spirit.” 

And even as he spoke a bolt from the sky fell 
with thunder upon the cathedral and it was filled 
w'ith fire. 

And the men of the city came running, and 
they saved tlie woman, but the bishop was con- 
sumed, food of the fire. 
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THE HERMIT AND THE BEASTS 


Once there lived among the green hills a her- 
mit. He was pure of spiiit and white of heart. 
And all the animals of the land and all the fowls 
of the air came to him in pairs and he spoke unto 
them. They heard him gladly, and they would 
gather near unto him. and would not go until 
nightfall, when he would send them away* en- 
trusting them to the wind and the woods with his 
blessing. 

Upon an evening as he was speaking of love, a 
leopard raised her liead and said to the hermit, 
“ You speak to us of loving. Tell us. Sir, where is 
your mate.? ” 

And the hermit said, “ I have no mate.” 

Then a great cry of surprise rose from the 
company of beasts and fowls, and tliey began to 
say among themselves, “ How can he tell us of 
loving and mating when he himself knows 
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navight thereof? ” And quietly and in disdain they 
left him alone. 

That night the hermit lay upon his mat with 
his face earthward, and he wept bitterly and beat 
his hands upon his breast. 
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THE PROPHET 
AND THE CHILD 


Once on a day the prophet Sharia met a child 
in a garden. The child ran to him and said, 
“Good morrow to you, Sir,” and the prophet 
said, “ Good morrow to you. Sir.” And in a mo- 
ment, “ I see that you arc alone.” 

Then the child said, in laughter and delight, “ It 
took a long time to lose my nurse. She thinks Tam 
behind those hedges; but can’t you sec that I am 
here? ” Then he gazed at the prophet’s face and 
spoke again. “ You arc alone, too. What did you 
do with your nurse? ” 

The prophet answered and said, “ Ah, that is 
a different thing. In very truth I cannot lose her 
oftentimes. But now, when I came into this gar- 
den, she was seeking after me behind the hedges.” 

The child clapped his hands and cried out, “ So 
you are lost like me! Isn’t it good to be lost? ” 
And then he said, “ Who are you? ” 
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And the man answered, “ They call me the 
prophet Sharia. And tell me, who arc- you? ” 

“ I am only myself,” said the child, “ and my 
nurse is seeking after me, and she docs not know 
where I am.” 

Then the prophet gazed into space saying, “ I 
too have escaped my nurse for awhile, but she 
will find me out.” 

And tlic child said, “ I know mine will find me 
out too.” 

At that moment a woman’s voice was heard 
calling the child’s name. ‘‘ See,” said the child, “ 1 
told you she would he finding me.” 

And at the same moment anf.thcr voice was 
heard, “ Where art thou. Sharia? ” 

And the prophet said, See, my child, they 
have found me also.” 

And turning his face upward. Sharia answ'cred, 
“Here am I.” 
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THE PEARL 


Said one oyster to a neighboring oyster, “ I have 
a very great pain within me. It is heavy and round 
and 1 am in distrc.ss.” 

And the other oyster replied with haughty com- 
placence, “ Praise be to the heavens and to the 
sea, I have no pain within me. 1 am well and 
whole both within and without.” 

At that moment a crab was passing iiy and 
heard the two oysters, and he said to the one who 
was well and whole both within and without, 
“ Yes, you are well and whole; but the pain that 
your neighbor bears is a pearl of exceeding 
beauty.” 
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BODY AND SOUL 


A man and a woman sat by a window that 
opened upon Spring. They sat close one unto the 
other. And the woman said, “ I love you. You are 
handsome, and you are rich, and you arc always 
well-attired.” 

And the man said, “ I love you. You are a beau- 
tiful thought, a thing tix) apart to hold in the 
hand, and a song in my dreaming.” 

But the woman turned from him in anger, and 
she said, “ Sir, please leave me now. I am not a 
thought, and I am not a thing that passes in your 
dreams. I am a woUian. I would have you desire 
me, a wife, and the mother of unborn children.” 

And they parted. 

And the man was saying in his heart, “ Behold 
another dream is even now turned into the mist. 

And the woman was saying, “ Well, what of a 
man who turns me into a mist and a dream? 
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THE KING 


The people of the KingJom of Sadik sur- 
rounded the palace of their king shouting in re- 
bellion against him. And he came down the .steps 
of the palace carrying his crown in one hand and 
his sceptre in the other. The majesty of his ,i]i- 
pearance silenced the multitude, and he sIockI be- 
fore them and said, ‘‘ My friends, who are no 
longer my subjects, here I yield my crown, and 
sceptre unto you. I would be one of you. I am 
only one man, but as a man I would work to- 
gether with you that our lot may be made better. 
There is no need for a king. Let us go therefore 
to the fields and the vineyards and labor hand 
with hand. Only you must tell me to what field 
or vineyard I should go. All of you now' are 
king.” 

And the people marveled, and stillness was 
upon them, for the king whom they had deemed 
the source of their discontent now yielded his 
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crown and sceptre to them and became as one of 
them. 

Then each and every one of them went his way, 
and the king walked with one man to a field. 

But the Kingdom of Sadik fared not better 
without a king, and the mist of discontent was 
still upon the land. The people cried out in the 
market places saying that they would be governed, 
and that they would have a king to rule them. 
And the elders and the youths said as if witli one 
voice, “ We will have our king.” 

And they sought the king and found him toiling 
in the field, and they brought him to his seat, and 
yielded unto him his crown and his sceptre. And 
they said, “ Now rule us, with might and with 
justice.” 

And he said, “ I will ind' ed rule you with 
might, and may the gods of tiic heaven and the 
earth help me that I may also rule with justice.” 

Now, there came to his presence men and 
women and spoke unto him of a baron who mis- 
treated them, and to whom they were but serfs. 
And straightway the king brought the baron 
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before him and said, “ The life of one man is as 
weighty in the scales of God as the life of another. 
And because you know not how to weigh the lives 
of those who work in your fields and your vine- 
yards, you are banished, and you shall leave this 
kingdom forever.” 

The following day came another company to 
the king and spoke of the cruelty of a countess 
beyond the hills, and how she brought them 
down to misery. Instantly the countess was 
brought to court, and the king sentenced her also 
to banishment, saying, ” Those who till (nir fields 
and care for our vineyards are nobler than we 
who eat the bread dicy prepare and drink the 
wine of their w'inc-press. And because you know 
not this, you shall leave this land and be afar from 
this kingdom.” 

Then came men and w'omcn who said that the 
bishop made them bring stones and hew the 
stones for the cathedral, yet he gave them naught, 
though they knew the bishop’s coffer was full of 
gold and silver while they themselves were empty 
with hunger. 
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And the king called for the bishop, and when 
the bishop came the king spoke and said unto 
him, “ That cross you wear upon your bosom 
should mean giving life unto life. But you have 
taken life from life and you have given none. 
Therefore you shall leave this kingdom never to 
return.” 

Thus each day for a full moon men and women 
came to the king to tell him (T the burdens laid 
upon them. And each and every day for a full 
moon some oppressor was exiled from the land. 

And the people of Sadik weie amazed, and 
there was cheer in their heart. 

And upon a day the elders and the youths came 
and surrounded the tower of the king and called 
for him. And he tewne df)wn holding his crown 
with one hand and his sceptre with the other 

And he spoke unto thv.m and said, “ Mow, 
what would you of me.i^ Behold, 1 yield back to 
you that which you desired me to hold.” 

But they cried, “ Nay, nay. you are our rightful 
king. You have made clean the land of vipers, 
and you have brought the wolves to naught, and 
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we come to sing our thanksgiving unto you. The 
crown is yours in majesty and the sceptre is yours 
in glory.” 

Then the king said, “ Not I, not I. You your- 
selves are king. When you deemed iiie weak and a 
misruler, you yourselves were weak and misruling. 
And now tlie land fares well because it is in your 
will. I am but a thought in the mind of you all, and 
I exist not save in your actions. There is no such 
person as governor. Only the governed exist to 
govern themselves.” 

And the king re-entered his tower w’ith his 
crown and his sceptre. And the elders and the 
youths went their various ways and they w'erc 
content. 

And each and every one thought of himself as 
king with a crown in one hand and a sceptre in 
the other. 
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UPON THE SAND 


Said one man to another, “ At the high tide of 
the sea, long ago, with the point of my stalf 1 
wrote a line upon die sand; and the people still 
pause to read it, and they are careful that naught 
shall erase it.” 

And the fither man said, “ And I too wrote a 
line upon the sand, but it was at low tide, and the 
waves of the vast sea washed it away. But tell me, 
what did you write.'* ” 

And the first man answered and said, “ I wrote 
this: ‘ 1 am he who is.’ But what did you write ” 

And the other man said. “ This I wrote; ‘ I am 
but a drop of this great ocean.’ ” 
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THE THREE GIFTS 


Once in the city of Becharre there lived a gra- 
cious prince who was loved and honored by all 
his subjects. 

But there was one exceedingly poor man who 
was bitter against the prince, and who wagged 
continually a pestilent tongue in his dispraise. 

The prince knew this, yet he was patient. 

But at last he bethought him; and upon a wirf- 
try night there came to the door of the man a 
servant of the prince, bearing a sack of flour, a 
bag of soap and a ctme of sugar. 

And the servant said, “ The prince sends you 
these gifts in token of remembrance.” 

The man was elated, for he thought the gifts 
were an homage from the prince. And in his 
pride he went to the bisho]) and told him what 
the prince had done, saying, “ Can you not see 
how the prince desires my goodwill.^ ” 

But the bishop said, “ Oh, how wise a prince, 
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and how little you understand. He speaks in sym- 
bols. The flour is for your empty stomach; the 
soap is for your dirty hide; and the sugar is to 
sweeten your bitter tongue.” 

From that day forward the man became shy 
even of himself. His hatred of the prince was 
greater than ever, and even more he hated the 
bishop who had revealed the prince unto him. 

But thereafter he kept silent. 
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PEACE AND WAR 


Three dogs were basking in the sun and con- 
versing. 

The first dog said dreamily, “ It is indeed won- 
drous to be living in this day of dogdom. Con- 
sider the ease with which we travel under the 
sea, upon the earth and even in the sky. And 
meditate for a moment upfjn the inventions 
brought forth for the comfort of dogs, even for 
our eyes and ears and noses.” 

And the second dog spoke ajid he said, “ We 
are more heedful of the arts. We bark at the 
moon more rhythmically than did our forefathers. 
And when we gaze at ourselves in the water we 
see that our features are clearer than the features 
of yesterday.” 

Then the third dog spoke and said, “ But what 
interests me most and beguiles my mind is the 
tranquil understanding existing between dog- 
doms.” 
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At that very moment they looked, and lo, the 
dog-catcher was approaching. 

The three dogs sprang up and scampered down 
the street; and as they ran the third dog said, 
“ For God’s sake, run for your lives. Civilization 
is after us.” 
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THE DANCER 


Once there came to tlie court of the Prince of 
Birkasha a dancer with her musicians. And she 
was admitted to the court, and she danced before 
the prince to the music of the lute and the flute 
and the zither. 

She danced the dance of flames, and the dance 
of swords and spears; she danced the dance of 
stars and the dance of .space. And then she danced 
the dance of flowers in the wind. 

After this she stood before the throne of the 
prince and bow'ed her body before him. And the 
prince bade her to come nearer, and he said unto 
her, “ Beautiful woman, daugliter of grace and 
delight, whence comes your art? And how is it 
that you command all the elements in your 
rhythms and your rhymes? ” 

And tlic dancer Lowed again before the prince, 
and she answered, “ Mighty and gracious Majesty, 
I know not the answer to your questionings. Only 
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this I know; The philosopher’s soul dwells in his 
head, the poet’s soul is in his heart; the singer’s 
soul lingers about his throat, but the soul of the 
dancer abides in all her body.” 
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THE TWO GUARDIAN ANGELS 


On an evening two angels met at the city gate, 
and they greeted one another, and they conversed. 

The one angel said, “ V/hat arc you doing these 
days, and what work is given you c ” 

And the other answered, “It has been assigned 
me to be the guardian of a fallen man who 
lives down in the valley, a great sinner, most de- 
graded. Let me assure you it is an important Ask, 
and I work hard.” 

The first angel s lid, “ That is an easy com- 
mission. I have often known sinners, and have 
been their guardian many a time. But it has now 
been assigned me to be the guardian of the good 
saint who lives in a bower out yonder. And I as- 
sure you that is an exceedingly difficult work, 
and most subtle.” 

Said the first angel, “ This is but assumption. 
How can guarding a saint be harder than guard- 
ing a sinner.? ” 
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And the other answered, “What imperti- 
nence, to call me assumptions! I have stated 
but the truth. Methinks it is you who are as- 
sumptious! ” 

Then the angels wrangled and fought, first 
with words and then with fists and wings. 

While they were fighting an archangel came 
by. And he stopped them, and said, “ Why do 
you fight? And what is it all about? Know' you 
not that it is most unbecoming for guardian an- 
gels to fight at the city gate? Tell me, what is 
your disagreetnent? ” 

Then both angels spoke at once, each claiming 
that the work given him w'as the harder, and that 
he deserved the greater recognition. 

The archangel shook his head and bethought 
him. 

Then he said, “ My friends, 1 cannot say now 
which one of you has the greater claim upon 
horujr and reward. But since the pow'cr is be- 
stowed in me, therefore for neacc’ sake and 
for good guardianship, I give to each of you the 
other’s occupation, since each of you insists that 
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the other’s task is the easier one. Now go hence 
and be happy at your work.” 

The angels thus ordered went their ways. But 
each one looked backward with greater anger at 
the archangel. And in his heart each was saying, 
“ Oh, these archangels ! Every day they make life 
harder and still harder for us angels ! ” 

But the archangel stood there, and once more 
he bethought him. And he said in his heart, “ We 
have indeed, to be watchful and to keep guard 
over our guardian angels.” 
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THE STATUE 


Once there lived a man among the hills who 
possessed a statue wrought by an ancient master. 
It lay at his door face downward and he was not 
mindful of it. 

One day there passed by his house a man from 
the city, a man of knowledge, and seeing the 
statue he inquired of the ow'ner if he would 
sell it. 

The r)wncr laughed and said, “ And pray who 
vv<mld want to buy that dull and dirty stone.^ ” 

I'he man from the city said, “ I will give you 
this piece of silver for it.” 

And the other man was astonished and de- 
lighted. 

The statue was removed to the city, upon the 
back of an elephant. And after many moons the 
man {’■cm ihc hills visited the city, and as he 
walked the ctr-v ls lie: saw a crowd before a shop, 
and a nun with a loud voice was crying, “ Ceme 
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ye in and behold the most beautiful, the most 
wonderful statue in all the world. Only two 
silver pieces to look upon this most marvelous 
work of a master.” 

Thereupon the man from the hills paid two 
silver pieces and entered the shop to see the statue 
that he himself had sold for one piece of silver. 
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THE EXCHANGE 


Once upon a crossroad a poor Poet met a rich 
Stupid, and they conversed. And all that they 
said revealed but their discontent. 

Then the Angel of the Road pas.sed by, and he 
laid his hand upon the slioulder of the two men. 
And behold, a miracle; The two men had now 
exchanged their possessions. 

And they parted. But strange to relate, the 
Poet looked and found naught in his hand but 
dry moving sand; and the Smpid closed his eyes 
and felt naught but moving cloud in his heart. 
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LOVE AND HATE 


A woman said unto a man, I love you.” And 
the man said, “ It is in my heart to be worthy of 
your love.” 

And the woman said, “ You love me not? ” 
And the man only gazed upon her and said 
nothing. 

Then the woman cried aloud, “ I hate ycju.” 
And the m.an said, “ Tiie!i i( is also in my heart 
to be worthy o' v(;ur hale.” 
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DREAMS 


A man dreamed a dream, and when he awoke 
he went to his soothsayer and desired that his 
dream be made plain unto him. 

And the soothsayer said to the man, " Come 
to me with the dreams that you behold in your 
wakefulness and I will tell you their meaning. 
But the dreams of your sleep belong neither to 
my wisdom nor to your imagination.” 
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THE MADMAN 


It was in the garden of a madhouse that I met 
a youth with a face pale and lovely and full of 
wonder. 

And I sat beside him upon the bench, and I 
said, “ Why are you here.'* ” 

And he looked at me in astonishment, and he 
said, “ It is an unseemly question, yet I will an- 
swer you. My father would make of me H repro- 
duction of himself; so also would my uncle. My 
mother would have me the image of her illus- 
trious father. My sister would hold up her sea- 
faring husband as the perfect example for me to 
follow. My brother thinks I should be like him, a 
fine athlete. 

“ And my teachers also, the doctor of philos- 
ophy, and the music-master, and the logician, 
they too were determined, and each would 
have me but a reflection of his own face in a 
mirror. 
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“ Therefore I came to this place. I find it more 
sane here. At least, I can be myself.” 

Then of a sudden he turned to me and he said, 
“ But tell me, were you also driven to this place 
by education and good counsel.? ” 

And I answered, “ No, I am a visitor.” 

And he said, “ Oh, you arc one of those who 
live in the madhouse on the other side of the 
wall.” 
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THE FROGS 


Upon a summer day a frog said to his mate, 
“ I fear those people hving in that house on the 
shore are disturbed by our night-songs.” 

And his mate answered and said, “ Well, do 
they not annoy our silence during the day with 
their talking.? ” 

The frog said, “ Let u.<! not forget that wc may 
sing too much in the night.” 

And his mate answered, “ Let us not forget 
that they chatter and shout overmuch during the 
day.” 

Said the frog, “ How about the bullfrog who 
disturbs the whole neighborhood w»th his God- 
forbidden bo(^ming.? ” 

And his mate replied, “ Aye, and what say you 
of the politician and the priest and the scientist 
who come to these shores and fill the air with 
noisy and rhymelcss sound.? ” 

Then the frog said, “ Well, let us be better than 
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these human beings. Let us be quiet at night, and 
keep our songs in our hearts, even though the 
moon calls for our rhythm and the stars for our 
rhyme. At least, let us be silent for a night or two, 
or even for three nights.” 

And his mate said, “ Very well, I agree. We 
shall see what your bountiful heart will bring 
forth.” 

That night the frogs were silent; and they were 
silent the following night also, and again upon 
the third night. 

And strange to relate, the talkative woman 
who lived in the house beside the lake came down 
to breakfast on that third day and shouted to her 
husband, “ I have not slept these three nights. I 
was secure with sleep vs Len the noise of the frogs 
was in my ear. But something must have hap- 
pened. They have not sung now for three nights; 
and I am almost maddened with sleeplessness.” 

The frog heard this and turned to his mate and 
said, winking his eye, “ And we were almost 
maddened with our silence, were we not? ” 

And his mate answered, “ Yes, the silence of 
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the night was heavy upon us. And I can see now 
that there is no need for us to cease our singing 
for the comfort of those who must needs fill their 
emptiness with noise.” 

And that night the moon called not in vain for 
their rhythm nor the stars for their rhyme. 
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LAWS AND LAW-GIVING 

Ages ago there was a great king, and he was 
wise. And he desired to lay laws unto his sub- 
jects. 

He called upon one thousand wise men of one 
thousand different tribes to come to his capitol 
and lay down the laws. 

And all this came to pass. 

But when the thousand laws written upon 
parchment were put before the king and he read 
them, he wept bitterly in his soul, for he had not 
known that tlterc were one thousand forms of 
crime in his kingdom. 

Then he called his scribe, and with a smile 
upon his mouth he himself di^.tated laws. And 
his laws were but seven. 

And the one thousand wise men left him in 
anger and returned to their tribes with the laws 
they had laid down. And every tiibe followed the 
laws of its wise men. 
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Therefore they have a thousand laws even to 
our own day. 

It is a great country, but it has one thousand 
prisons, and the prisons are full of women and 
men, breakers of a thousand law s. 

It is indeed a great country, but the people 
thereof are descendants of one thousand law- 
givers and of only one wise king. 
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YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


I said to my friend, “ You see her leaning upon 
the arm of that man. It was but yesterday that she 
leaned thus upon my arm.” 

And my friend said, “ And tomorrow she will 
lean upon mine.” 

I said, “ Behold her sitting close at his side. 
It was but yesterday she sat close beside me.” 

And he answered, “ Tomorrow she will sit be 
side me.” 

I said, “ Sec, she drinks wine from his cup, and 
yesterday she drank fror. - mine.” 

And he said, “ Tomorrow, from my cup.” 

Then I said, “ See how she g^zes at him with 
love, and with yielding eyes. Yesterday she gazed 
thus upon me.” 

And my friend said, “ It will be upon me she 
gazes tomorrcjw.” 

I said, “ Do you not hear her now murmuring 
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songs of love into his ears? Those very songs of 
love she murmured but yesterday into my ears.” 

And my friend said, “ And tomorrow she will 
murmur them in mine.” 

I said, “ Why see, she is embracing him. It w'as 
but yesterday that she embraced me.” 

And my friend said, “ She will embrace me 
tomorrow.” 

Then I said, “ What a strange woman.” 

But he answered, “ She is like unto life, pos- 
sessed by all men; and like death, she conquers 
all men; and like eternity, she enfolds all mbn.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE 
COBBLER 


There came to a cobbler’s shop a philosopher 
with worn shoes. And the philosopher said to the 
cobbler, “ Please mend my shoes.” 

And the cobbler said, “ I am mending another 
man's slK)es now, and there arc still other shf)es 
to patch before I can come to yours. But leave your 
.shoes here, and wear this other pair today, and 
come tomorrow for your owaj.” 

Tlicn the philosopher was indignant, and he 
said, “ I wear no shoes ‘hat arc not mine own.” 

And the cobbler said, “ Well then, arc you in 
truth a philosopher, and cannot enfold your feet 
with the shoes of another man? Upon this very 
street there is another cobbler who understands 
philosophers better than I do. Go you to hun for 
mending.” 
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BUILDERS OF BRIDGES 


In Antioch where the river Assi goes to meet 
the sea, a bridge was built to bring one half of 
the city nearer to the other half. It was built of 
large stones carried down from among the hills, 
on the backs of the mules of Antioch. 

When the bridge was finished, upon a pillar 
thereof was engraven in Greek and in Aramaic, 
“ This bridge was builded by King Antiochus II.” 

And all the people walked across the good 
bridge over the goodly river Assi. 

And upon an evening, a youth, deemed by 
some a little mad, descended to the pillar where 
the words were engraven, and he covered over 
the graving with charcoal, and above it he wrote, 
“ The stones of this bridge were brought down 
from the hills by the mules. In passing to and fro 
over it you are riding upon the backs of the mules 
of Antioch, builders of this bridge.” 

And when the people read what the youth had 
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written, some of them laughed and some mar- 
veled. And some said, “ Ah yes, we know who 
has done this. Is he not a little mad.? ” 

But one mule said, laughing, to another mule, 
“ Do you not remember that we did carry those 
stones? And yet until now it has been said that 
the bridge was builded by King Antiochus.” 
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THE FIELD OF ZAAD 


Upon the road of Zaad a traveler met a man 
who lived in a nearby village, and the traveler, 
pointing with his hand to a vast field, asked the 
man saying, “ Was not this the battle-ground 
where King Ahlam overcame his enemies? ” 

And the man answered and said, “ This has 
never been a battle-ground. There once stood on 
this field the great city of Zaad, and it was burnt 
down to ashes. But now it is a good field, is it 
not? ” 

And the traveler and the man parted. 

Not a half mile farther the traveler met another 
man, and pointing to tlic field again, he said, “ So 
that is where the great city of Zaad once stood? ” 

And the man said, “ There has never been a 
city in this place. But once there was a monastery 
here, and it was destroyed by the people of the 
South Country.” 

Shortly after, on that very road of Zaad, the 
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traveler met a third man, and pointing once more 
to the vast field he said, “ Is it not true that this 
is the place where once there stood a great mon- 
astery? ” 

But the man answered, “ There has never been 
a monastery in this neighborhood, but our fathers 
and our forefathers have told us that once there 
fell a great meteor on this field.” 

Then the traveler walked on, wondering in his 
heart. And he met a very old man, and saluting 
him he said, “ Sir, upon this road I have met three 
men who live in the ncigliborhood and I have 
asked each of them about this field, and each one 
denied what the other had said, and each one told 
me a new talc that the other had not told.” 

Then the old man raised his head, and an- 
swered, “ My friend, each and .’very one of these 
men told you what was indeed so; but few of us 
are able to add fact to different fact and make a 
truth thereof.” 
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THE GOLDEN BELT 


Once upon a day two men who met on the road 
were walking together toward Salamis, the City 
of Columns. In mid-afternoon they came to a 
wide river and there was no bridge to cross it. 
They must needs swim, or seek another road 
unknown to them. 

And they said to one another, “ Let us swim. 
After all, the river is not so wide.” And they threw 
themselves into the water and swam. 

And one of the men who had always known 
rivers and the ways of rivers, in mid-stream sud- 
denly began to lose himself, and to be carried 
away by the rushing waters; while the other who 
had never swum before crossed the river straight- 
way and stood upon the farther bank. Then see- 
ing his companion still wrestling with the stream, 
he threw himself again into the waters and 
brought him also safely to the shore. 

And the man who had been swept away by 
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the current said, “ But you told me you could 
not swim. How then did you cross that river with 
such assurance.? ” 

And the second man answered, “ My friend, 
do you see this belt which girdles me.? It is full of 
golden coins that I have earned for my wife and 
my children, a full year’s work. It is the weight 
of this belt of gold that carried me across the river, 
to my wife and my children. And my wife and my 
children were upon my shoulders as I swam.” 

And the two men walked on together toward 
Salamis. 
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THE RED EARTH 


Said a tree to a man, “ My roots are in the deep 
red earth, and I shall give you of my fruit,” 

And the man said to the tree, “ How alike we 
arc. My roots are also deep in the red earth. And 
the red earth gives you power to bestow upon me 
of your fruit, and the red earth teaches me to re- 
ceive from you with thanksgiving.” 
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THE FULL MOON 


The full moon rose in glory upon the town, 
and all the dogs of that town began to bark at the 
moon. 

Only one dog did not bark, and he said to them 
in a grave voice, * Awake not stillness from her 
sleep, nor bring you the moon to the earth with 
your barking.” 

Then all the dogs ceased barking, in awful 
silence. But the dog who had spoken to them 
continued barking for .silence, the rest of the night. 
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THE HERMIT PROPHET 


Once there lived a hermit prophet, and thrice 
a moon he w'ould go down to the great city and in 
the market places he would preach giving and 
sharing to the people. And he was eloquent, and 
his fame was upon the land. 

Upon an evening three men came to his her- 
mitage and he greeted them. And they said, “ You 
have been preaching giving and sharing, anti you 
have sought to teach those who have much to 
give unto those who have little; and we doubt 
not that your fame has brought you riches. Now 
come and give us of your riches, for we are in 
need.” 

And the hermit answered and said, “ My 
friends, I have naught but this bed and this mat 
and this jug of water. Take them if it is in your 
desire. I have neither gold nor silver.” 

Then they looked down with disdain upon 
him, and turned their faces from him; and 
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the last man stood at the door for a moment, and 
said, “ Oh, you cheat ! You fraud ! You teach 
and preach that which you yourself do not 
perform.” 
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THE OLD, OLD WINE 


Once there lived a rich man who was justly 
proud of his cellar and the wine therein. And 
there was one jug of ancient vintage kept for 
some occasion known only to himself. 

The governor of the state visited him, and he 
bethought him and said, “ That jug shall not be 
opened for a mere governor.” 

And a bishop of the diocese visited him, but 
he said to himself, “ Nay, I will not open that 
jug. He would not know its value, nor would its 
aroma reach his nostrils.” 

The prince of tiic realm came and supped with 
him. But he thought, “ It is too royal a wine for 
a mere princeling.” 

And even on the day w'hen his own nephew 
was married, he said to himself, ” No, not to 
these guests shall that jug be brought forth.” 

And the years passed by, and he died, an old 
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man, and he was buried like unto every seed and 
acorn. 

And upon the day that he was buried the an- 
cient jug was brought out together with other 
jugs of wine, and it was shared by the peasants 
of the neighborhood. And none knew its great 
age. 

To them, all that is poured into a cup is only 
wine. 
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THE TWO POEMS 


Many centxirics ago, on a road to Athens, two 
poets met, and they were glad to sec one another. 

And one poet asked the other saying, “ What 
have you composed of late, and how goes it with 
your lyre-i* ” 

And the other poet answered and said with 
pride, “ I have but now finished the greatest of 
my poems, perchance the greatest ]'>()e!n yet writ- 
ten in Greek. It is an invocation to Zeus the 
Supreme.” 

Then he took from beneath liis cloak a parch- 
ment, saying, “ Here, behold, 1 iia\e it v\ith me, 
and I would fain lead it to you. Ounc, let us sit 
in the shade of that white cypre.ss.” 

And the poet read his prjem. And it was a long 
poem. 

And the other poet said in kindliness, “ This 
is a great poem. It will live through the ages, and 
in it you shall be glorified.” 
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And the first poet said calmly, “ And what 
have you been writing these late days? ” 

A nd the other answered, “ I have written but 
little. Only eight lines in remembrance of a child 
playing in a garden.” And he recited the lines. 

The first poet said, “ Not so bad; not so bad.” 

And they parted. 

And ntjw after two thousand years the eight 
lines of the one poet are read in every tongue, 
and are loved and cherished. 

And though the other poem has indeed come 
down thrfaigh the ages in libraries and in the 
cells of scholars, and though it is remembered, it 
is neither loved nor read. 
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LADY RUTH 


Three men once looked from afar upon a white 
house that stood alone on a green hill. One of 
them said, “ That is the house of Lady Ruth. She 
is an old witch.” 

The second man said, “ You arc wrong. Lady 
Ruth is a beautiful woman who lives there con- 
secrated unto her dreams.” 

The third man said, ” You arc both vfrong. 
Lady Ruth is the holder of this vast land, and she 
draws blood from her serfs.” 

And they walked on discussing Lady Ruth. 

Then when they came to a crossroad they 
met an old man, and one of them asked him, 
saying, “ Would you please tell us about Lady 
Ruth who lives in that while house upon the 
hill? ” 

And the old man raised his head and smiled 
upon them, and said, “ I am ninety of years, 
and I remember Lady Ruth when I was but 
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a boy. But Lady Ruth died eighty years ago, 
and now the house is empty. The owls hoot 
therein, sometimes, and people say the place is 
haunted.” 
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THE MOUSE AND THE CAT 


Once on an evening a poet met a peasant. The 
poet was distant and the peasant was shy, yet 
they conversed. 

And the peasant said, “ Let me tell you a little 
story which I heard of late. A mouse was caught 
in a trap, and while he was hapjiily eating the 
cheese that lay therein, a cat stood by. The mouse 
trembled awhile, but he knew he was safe within 
the trap. 

“ Then the cat said, ‘ You are eating your last 
meal, my friend.’ 

Yes,’ answered the mouse, ‘ one life have I, 
therefore one death. But what of you.^ They tell 
me you have nine lives. Doesn't that mean that you 
will have to die nine times ’ ” 

And the peasant looked at the poet and he 
said, “ Is not this a strange story? ” 

And the poet answered him not, but he walked 
away saying in his soul, “ To be sure, nine lives 
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have we, nine lives to be sure. And we shall die 
nine times, nine times shall we die. Perhaps it were 
better to have but one life, caught in a trap — the 
life of a peasant witli a bit of cheese for the last 
meal. And yet, arc we not kin unto the lions of 
the desert and the jungle? ” 
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THE CURSE 


An old man of the sea once said to me, “ It was 
thirty years ago that a sailor ran away with my 
daughter. And I cursed them both in my heart, 
for of all the world I loved but my daughter, 
“Not long after that, the sailor youth went 
down with his ship to the bottom of the sea, and 
with him my lovely daughter was lost unto me. 

“ Now therefore behold in me the murderer of 
a youth and a maid. It was my curse that de- 
stroyed them. And now on my way to the grave I 
seek God’s, forgiveness.” 

This the old man said. But there was a tone of 
bragging in his words, and it seems that he is 
still proud of the power of his curse. 
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THE POMEGRANATES 


There was once a man who had many pome- 
granate trees in his orchard. And for many an 
autumn he would put his pomegranates on sil- 
very trays outside ot his dwelling, and upon the 
trays he would place signs upon which he him- 
self had written, “ Take one for aught. You are 
welcome.” 

But people passed by and no one took of the 
fruit. 

Then the man bethought him, and one autumn 
he placed no pomegrana*es on silvery trays out- 
side of his dwelling, but he raised this sign in 
large lettering; “ Here we have the best pome- 
granates in the land, but we sell them for more 
silver than any other pomegranates.” 

And now behold, all the men and women of 
the neighborhood came rushing to buy. 
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GOD AND MANY GODS 


In the city of Kilafis a sophist stood on the 
steps of the Temple and preached many gods. 
And the people said in their hearts, “ We know 
all this. Do they not live with us and follow us 
wherever w'e go? ” 

Not long after, another man stood in the mar- 
ket place and spoke unto the people and .said, 
“ There is no god.” And many who heard him 
were glad of his tidings, for they were afraid of 
gods. 

And upon another day tlicre came a man 
of great eloquence, and he said, “ There is 
but one God.” And now the poeple were dis- 
mayed for in their hearts they feared the judg- 
ment of one God more than that of many 
gods. 

That same season there came yet another man, 
and he said to the people, ” There are three gods, 
and they dwell upon the wind as one, and they 
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have a vast and gracious mother who is also 
their mate and their sister.” 

Then everyone was comforted, for they said in 
their secret, “ Three gods in one must needs dis- 
agree over our failings, and besides, their gracious 
mother will surely be an advocate for us poor 
weaklings.” 

Yet even to this day there are those in the city 
of Kilafis who wrangle and argue with each other 
about many gods and no god, and one god and 
three gods in one, and a gracious mother of gods. 
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SHE WHO WAS DEAF 


Once there lived a rich man who had a young 
wife, and she was stone deaf. 

And upon a morning when they were breaking 
their fast, she spoke to him and she said, “ Yes- 
terday I visited the market place, and there were 
exhibited silken raiment from Damascus, and 
coverchiefs from India, necklaces from Persia, 
and bracelets from Yamman. It seems that the 
caravans had but just brought these things to our 
city. And now behold me, in rags, yet the wife 
of a rich man. I would have some of those beauti- 
ful things,” 

The husband, still busy with his morning cof- 
fee said, “ My dear, there is no reason why you 
should not go down to the Street and buy all that 
your heart may desire.” 

And the deaf wife said, “ * No! ^ You always 
say, ‘No, no.’ Must I needs appear in tatters 
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among our friends to shame your wealth and my 
people? ” 

And the husband said, “ I did not say, ' iVo/ 
You may go forth freely to the market place and 
purchase the most beautiful apparel and jewels 
that have come to our city.” 

But again the wife mis-read his words, and she 
replied, “ Of all rich men you are the most 
miserly. You would deny me everything of beauty 
and loveliness, while other women of my age 
walk the gardens of the city clothed in rich 
raiment.” 

And she began to weep. And as her tears fell 
upon her breast she cried out again, “ You always 
say, ‘ Nay, nay ’ to me when I desire a garment 
or a jewel.” 

Then the husband was moved, end he stood up 
and took out of his purse a handful of gold and 
placed it before her, saying in a kindly voice, “ Go 
down to the market place, my dear, and buy all 
that you will.” 

From that day onward the deaf young wife, 
whenever she desired anything, would appear 
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before her husband with a pearly tear in her eye, 
and he in silence would take out a handful of 
gold and place it in her lap. 

Now, it chanced that the young woman fell in 
love with a youth whose habit it was to make long 
journeys. And whenever he was away she would 
sit in her casement and weep. 

When her Imsband hjund her thus weeping, he 
woultl say in his heart, “ There must be sfune new 
caravan, and some silken garments and rare 
jewels in the Street.” 

.And he Would take a handliil of gold a no piaee 
it before her. 
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THE QUEST 


A thousand years ago two philosophers met on 
a slcjpe of Lebanon, and one said to the other, 
“ Where goest thou? ” 

And the other answered, “ I am seeking after 
the fountain of youth which I know wells out 
among these hills. I have found writings which 
tell of that fountain flowering toward the sun. 
And you, what are you seeking? ” 

The first man answered, “ I am seeking after 
the mystery of death.” 

Then each of the two ^'philosophers conceived 
that the other was lacking in his great science, 
and they began to wrangle, and to accuse each 
other of spiritual blindness. 

Now while the two philosophers were loud 
upon the wind, a stranger, a man who was deemed 
a simpleton in his own village, passed by, and 
when he heard the two in hot dispute, he stood 
awhile and listened to their argument. 
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Then he came near to them and said, “ My good 
men, it seems that you both really belong to the 
same school of philosophy, and that you are speak- 
ing of tlie same thing, only you speak in different 
words. One of you seeks the fountain of youth, 
and the other seeks the mystery of death. Yet 
indeed they arc but one, and as one they dwell in 
you both.” 

Then the stranger turned away saying, “ Fare- 
well, sages.” And as he departed he laughed a 
patient laughter. 

The two philosophers looked at each other in 
silence for a moment, and tlien they laughed also. 
And one of them said, “ Well now, shall we not 
walk and seek together.'’ ” 
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THE SCEPTRE 


Said a king to his wife, “ Madame, you are not 
truly a queen. You arc too vulgar and ungracious 
to be my mate.” 

Said his wife, “ Sir, you deem yourself king, 
but indeed you are only a poor soundling.” 

Now these words angered the king, and he 
took his sceptre with Ins hand, and struck the 
queen upon her forehead with his golden sceptre. 

At that moment the lord chamberlain entered, 
and he said, “ Well, well, Majesty! That sceptre 
was fashioned by the greatest artist of the land. 
Alas! Some day you and the queen shall be for- 
gotten, but this sceptre shall be -ept, a thing of 
beauty from generation to generation. And now 
that you have drawn blood from her Majesty’s 
head. Sire, the sceptre shall be the mou consid- 
ered and remembered.” 
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THE PATH 


There lived among the hills a woman and her 
son, and he was her first-born and her only child. 

And the boy died of a fever whilst the physi- 
cian stood by. 

The mother was distraught with sorrow, and 
she cried to the physician and besought him say- 
ing, “ Tell me, tell me, what was it that made 
quiet his striving and silent his song.'* ” 

And the physician said, “ It was the fever.” 

And the mother said, “ What is the fever.? ” 

And the physician answered, “ I cannot explain 
it. It is a thing infinitely small that visits the body, 
and we cannot see it with our human eye.” 

Then the physician left her. And she kept re- 
peating to herself, “ something infinitely small. 
We cannot see it with our human eye.” 

And at evening the priest came to console her. 
And she wept and she cried out saying, “ Oh, why 
have I lost my son, my only son, my first-born.? ” 
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And the priest answered, “ My child, it is the 
will of God.” 

And the woman said, “ What is God and 
where is God.? I would sec God that I may tear 
my bosom before Him, and pour the blood of my 
heart at His feet. Tell me where I shall find 
Him.” 

And the priest said, “ God is infinitely vast. He 
is not to be seen with our human eye.” 

Then the woman cried out, “ The infinitely 
small has slain my son ihrcaigh the will of the 
infinitely great! Then what are we.? What are 
we.? ” 

At that moment the woman’s mother came 
into the room with the shroud for the dead boy, 
and she heard the words of the priest and also 
her daughter’s cry. And she laid oown the shroud, 
and took her daughter’s hand in her own hand, 
and she said, “ My daughter, wc ourselves are 
the infinitely .small and the infinitely great; and 
we are the path between the two.’ 
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THE WHALE 
AND THE BUTl ERFLY 

Once on an evening a man and a woman found 
themselves together in a stagecoach. They had 
met before. 

The man was a poet, and as he sat beside the 
woman he sought to amuse her witli stories, .some 
that were of his own weaving, and some that were 
not his own. 

But even while he was speaking the lady went 
to sleep. Then suddenly the coach lurched, and 
she awoke, and she said, “ I admire your inter- 
pretation of the story of Jonah and the whale.” 

And the poet said, “ But Madame, I have been 
telling you a story of mine own about a butterfly 
and a white rose, and how' they behaved the one 
to the other ! ” 
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PEACE CONTAGIOUS 

One branch in bloom said to his neighboring 
branch, “ This is a dull and empty day.” And the 
other branch answered, “ It is indeed empty and 
dull.” 

At that moment a sparrow alighted on one of 
the branches, and then another sparrow, nearby. 

And one of the sparrows chirped and said, 
“ My mate has left me.” 

And the other sparrow cried, “ My mate has 
also gone, and she will not return. And what 
card.? ” 

Then the two began to twitter and scold, and 
soon they were fighting and mak’ng harsh noise 
upon the air. 

All of a sudden two other sparrow^s came sail- 
ing from the sky, and they sat quietly beside the 
restless tw'o. And there was calm, and there was 
peace. 

Then the four flew away together in pairs. 
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And the first branch said to his neighboring 
branch, “ That was a mighty zig-zag o£ sound.” 
And the other branch answered, “ Call it what 
you will, it is now botli peaceful and spacious. 
And if the upper air makes peace it seems to me 
that those who dwell in the lower might make 
peace also. Will you not wave in the wind a little 
nearer to me.? ” 

And the first branch said, “ Oh, perchance, for 
peace’ sake, ere the Spring is over.” 

And then he waved himself with the strong 
wind to embrace her. 



THE SHADOW 


Upon a June day the grass said to the shadow 
of an elm tree, “ You move to right and left over- 
often, and you disturb my peace.” 

And the shadow answered and said, Not I, 
not I. Look skyward. There is a tree that moves 
in die wind to the cast and to the west, between 
the sun and the earth.” 

And the grass looked up, and for the first time 
beheld the tree. And it said in its heart, “ Why, 
behold, there is a larger grass than myself.” 

And the grass was silent. 
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SEVENTY 


The poet youth said to the princess, “ I love 
you.” And the princess answered, “ And I love 
you too, my child.” 

“ But I am not your child. I am a man and I 
love you.” 

And she said, “ I am the mother of sons and 
daughters, and they are fathers and inothejs of 
sons and daughters; and one of the sons of my 
sons is older than you.” 

And the poet youth said, “ But I love you.” 

It was not long after that the princess died. But 
ere her last breath was received again by the 
greater breath of earth, she said within her soul, 
“ My beloved, mine only son, my youth-poet, it 
may yet be that some day we shall meet again, 
and I shall not be seventy.” 
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FINDING GOD 


Two men were walking in the valley, and one 
man pointed with his finger toward the moun- 
tain side, and said, “ See you that hermitage? 
There lives a man who has long divorced the 
world. He seeks but after God, and naught else 
upon this earth.” 

And the other man said, “ He shall not find 
God until he leaves his hermitage, and the alone- 
ncss of his hermitage, and returns to our world, 
to share our joy and pain, to dance with our 
dancers at the wedding f'-ast,, and to weep with 
those who weep around the coffins of our dead.” 

And the other man was convim ed in his heart, 
though in spite of his conviction he answered, “ I 
agree with all that you say, yet I believe the her- 
mit is a good man. And may it not well be that 
one good man by his absence dots I’<.trer than the 
seeming goodness of these many men? ” 
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THE RIVER 


In the valley of Kadisha where the mighty river 
flows, two little streams met and spoke to one 
another. 

One stream said, “ How came you, my friend, 
and how was your path.? ” 

And the other answered, “ My path was most 
encumbered. The wheel of the mill was broken, 
and the master farmer who used to concluct 
me from my channel to his plants, is dead. 
I struggled down oozing with the filth of 
those who do nauglit but sit and bake their 
laziness in the sun. But how was your path, my 
brother.? ” 

And the other stream answered and said, 
“ Mine was a different path. I came down the 
hills among fragrant flowers and shy willows; 
men and women drank of me with silvery cups, 
and little children paddled their rosy feet at my 
edges, and there was laughter all about me, and 
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there were sweet songs. What a pity that your 
path was not so happy.” 

At that moment the river spoke with a loud 
voice and said, “ Come in, come in, we are going 
to the sea. Come in, come in, speak no more. Be 
with me now. We are going to the sea. Come in, 
come in, for in me you shall forget your wander- 
ings, sad or gay. Come in, come in. And you and 
I will forget all our ways when we reach the heart 
of our mother the sea.” 
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THE TWO HUNTERS 


Upon a day in May, Joy and Sorrow met beside 
a lake. They greeted one another, and they sat 
down near the quiet waters and conversed. 

Joy spoke of the beauty which is upon the 
earth, and of the daily wonder of life in the forest 
and among the hills, and of the songs heard at 
dawn and eventide. 

And Sorrow spoke, and agreed with all that 
Joy had said; for Sorrow knew the magic of the 
hour and the beauty thereof. And Sorrow was 
eloquent when he spoke of May in the fields and 
among the hills. 

And Joy and Sorrow talked long together, and 
they agreed upon all things of which they knew. 

Now there passed by on the other side of the 
lake two hunters. And as they looked across the 
water one of them said, “ I wonder who are 
those two persons.? ” And the other said, “ Did 
you say two.? I see only one.” 
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The first hunter said, “ But there are two.” And 
the second said, “ There is only one that I can 
sec, and the reflection in the lake is only one.” 

“ Nay, there are two,” said the first hunter, 
“ and the reflection in the still water is of two 
persons.” 

But the second man said again, “ Only one do 
I see.” And again the other said, “ But I see two 
so plainly.” 

And even to this day one hunter says that the 
other secs double; while the other says, “My 
friend is somewhat blind.” 
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THE OTHER WANDERER 


Once on a time I met another man of the roads. 
He too was a little mad, and thus he spoke to me: 
“ I am a wanderer. Oftentimes it seems that I 
walk the earth among pygmies. And because my 
head is seventy cubits farther from the earth than 
theirs, it creates higher and freer thoughts. 

“ But in truth I walk not among men but above 
them, and all they can see of me is my footprints 
in their open fields. 

“ And often have I heard them discuss and dis- 
agree over the shape and size of my footprints. 
For tlicre are some who say, ‘ These are the tracks 
of a mammoth that roamed the earth in the far 
past.’ And others say, ‘ Nay, these are places 
where meteors have fallen from the distant stars.’ 

“ But you, my friend, you know full well that 
they are naught save the footprints of a wanderer.” 
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I am forever walking upon these shores. 
Betwixt the sand and the foam. 

The high tide will erase my foot-prints, 
And the wind will blow away the foam. 
But the sea and the shore will remain 
Forever. 



Once I filled my hand with mist. 

Then 1 opened it and lo, the mist was a 
worm. 

And I closed and opened my hand 
again, and behold there was a bird. 

And again I clos'^d and opened my 
hand, and in its hollow stood a man with 
a sad face, turned upward. 

And again I closed my hand, and when 
I opened it there was naught but mist. 

But I heard a song of exceeding sweet- 


ness. 





It was but yesterday I thought myself a 
fragment quivering without rhythm in the 
sphere of life. 

Now I know' that I am the sphere, and 
all life in rhythmic fragments moves 
within me. 


They say to me in their awakening, 
“You and the world you live in are but a 
grain of sand upon the infinite shore of* an 
infinite sea.” 

.And in my drc;am I say to them, “I am 
the infinite sea, and all worlds are but 
grains of sand upon my shore.” 


Only once have I been made mute. It 
was when a man asked me, “Who are 
you?” 


The first thought of God was an angel. 
The first word of God was a man. 



We were fluttering, wandering, long- 
ing creatures a thousand thousand years 
before the sea and the wind in the forest 
gave us words. 

Now how can we express the ancient of 
days in us with only the sounds of our yes- 
terdays? 

The Sphinx spoke only once, and the 
Sphinx said, “A grain of sanu is a desert, 
and a desert is a grain of sand; and now 
let us all be silent again.” 

I heard the Sphinx, but I did not under- 
stand. 



Once I saw the face of a woman, and I 
beheld all her children not yet born. 

And a woman looked upon my face and 
she knew all my forefathers, dead before 
she was born. 


Now would I fulfill myself. But how 
shall I unless I become a planet with in- 
telligent lives dwelling upon it‘? 

Is not this every man’s goal"? 



A pearl is a temple built by pain around 
a grain of sand. 

What longing built our bodies and 
around what grains V 
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When God threw me, a pebble, into this 
wondrous lake I disturbed its surface with 
countless circles. 

But when I reached the depths I became 
very still. 



Give me silence and T will outdare the 
night. 



I had a second birth when my soul and 
my body loved one another and were mar- 
ried. 

Once I knew a man whose ears were ex- 
ceedingly keen, but he was dumb. He 
had lost his tongue in a battle. 

I know now what battles that man 
fought before the great silence came. I 
am glad he is dead. 

The world is not large enough for two 
of us. 
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Long did I lie in the dust of Egypt, 
silent and unaware of the seasons. 

Then the sun gave me hirth, and I rose 
and walked upon the banks of the Nile, 

Singing with the days and dreaming 
with the nights. 

And now the sun treads upon me with a 
thousand feet that I may lie again in the 
dust of Egypt. 

But behold a marvel and a riddle ! 

The very sun that gathered me cannot 
scatter me. 

Still erect am I, and sure of foot do I 
walk upon the banks of the Nile. 



Remembrance is a form of meeting. 


Forgetfulness is a form of freedom. 
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We measure time according to the 
movement of countless suns; and they 
measure time by little machines in their 
little pockets. 

Now tell me, how could we ever meet 
at the same place and the same time? 

Space is not space between the earth 
and the sun to one who looks down from 
the windows of the Milky W'ay. 


Humanity is a rive’^ of light running 
from ex-eternity to eternity. 


Do not the spirits who dwell in the 
ether envy man his pain? 
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On my way to the Holy City I met an- 
other pilgtim and I asked him, “Is this in- 
deed the way to the Holy City?” 

And he said, “Follow me, and you will 
reach the Holy City in a day and a night.” 

And I followed him. And we walked 
many days and many nights, yet we did 
not reach the Holy City. 

And what was to my surprise he became 
angry with me because he had misled me. 


Make me, oh God, the prey of the lion, 
ere You make the rabbit my prey. 



One may nor reach the dawn save by 
the path of the night. 
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My house says to me, “Do not leave me, 
for here dwells your past.” 

And the road says to me, “Come and 
follow me, for I am your future.” 

And I say to both my house and the 
road, “I have no past, nor have I a future. 
If I stay here, there is a going in my stay- 
ing; and if I go there is a staying in my go- 
ing. Only love and death change all 
things.” 

How can I lose faith in the justice of 
life, when the dreams of those who sleep 
upon feathers are not more beautiful than 
the dreams of those who sle''p upon the 
earth*? 



Strange, the desire for certain pleasures 
is a part of my pain. 



Seven times have I despised my soul : 

The first time when I saw her being 
meek that she might attain height. 

The second time when I saw her limping 
before the crippled. 

The third time when she was given to 
choose between the hard and the easy, and 
she chose the easy. 

The fourth time when she committed 2 
wrong, and comforted herself that others 
also commit wrong. 

The fifth time when she forbore for 
weakness, and attributed her patience to 
strength. 

The sixth time when she despised the 
ugliness of a face, and knew not that it 
was one of her own masks. 

And the seventh rime when she sang a 
song of praise, and deemed it a virtue. 



I am ignorant of absolute truth. But I 
am humble before my ignorance and 
therein lies my honor and my reward. 



There is a space between man’s imagina- 
tion and man’s attainment that may only 
be traversed by liis longing. 



Paradise is there, beliind that door, in 
the next room; but 1 have lost the key. 
Perhaps I have only mislaid it. 




You are blind and I am deaf and dumb, 
so let us touch hands and understand. 



The significance of man is not in what 
he attains, but rather in what he longs to 
attain. 

Some of us are like ink and some like 
paper. 

And if it were not for the blackness of 
some of us, some of us would be dumb; 

And if it were not for the whiteness of 
some ol us, some of us would be blind. 



Give me an ear and I will give you a 
voice. 



Our mind is a sponge; our heart is a 
stream. 

Is it not strange that most of us choose 
sucking rather than running? 





When you long for blessings that you 
may not name, and when you grieve know- 
ing not the cause, then indeed you are 
growing with all things that grow, and 
rising toward your greater self. 

When one is drunk with a vision, he 
deems his faint expression of it the very 
wine. 



You drink wine that you may be in- 
toxicated ; and I drink that it may sober 
me from that other wine. 



W^hen my cup is empty I resign myself 
to its emptiness; but when it is half full 
I resent its half-fulness. 
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The reality of the other person is not 
in what he reveals to you, but in w'hat he 
cannot reveal to you. 

Therefore, if you would understand 
him, listen not to what he says but rather 
to what he does not sav. 
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Half of what I say is meaningless; but 
I say it so that the other half may reach 

you. 



A sense of humor is a sense of propor- 
tion. 

My loneliness was born when men 
praised my talkative faults and blamed 
my silent virtues. 






When Life does not find a singer to sing 
her heart she produces a philosopher to 
speak her mind. 

A truth is to be known always, to be 
uttered sometimes. 



The real in us is silent; the acquired is 
talkative. 



The voice of life in me cannot reach the 
ear of life in you; but let us talk that we 
may not feel lonely. 

cNi§r>^aj§r>^j8r>2jSr\» 
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When two women talk they say noth- 
ing; when one woman speaks she reveals 
all of life. 



Frogs may bellow louder than bulls, 
but they cannot drag the plough in the 
field nor turn the wheel of the winepress, 
and of their skins you cannot make shoes. 


Only the dumb envy the talkative. 

If winter should say, “Spring is in my 
heart,” who would believe winter*? 
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Every seed is a longing. 


Should >ou really open your eyes and 
see, you would behold your image in all 
images. 

And should you open your ears and lis- 
ten, you would hear your own voice in 
all voices. 


It takes two of us to discover truth: one 
to utter it and one to understand it. 


Though the wave of words is forever 
upon us, yet our depth is iv>rever silent. 



Many a doctrine is like a window pane. 
We see truth through it hut it divides us 
from truth. 
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Now let us play hide and seek. Should 
you hide in my heart it would not be diffi- 
cult to find you. But should you hide 
behind your own shell, then it would be 
useless for anyone to seek you. 



How noble is '^he sad heart who would 
sing a joyous song with joyous hearts. 


He who would understand a woman, or 
dissect genius, or solve the mystery of 
silence is the very man who would wake 
from a beautiful dream to sit at a break- 
fast table. 
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I would walk with all those who walk. 
I would not stand still to watch the pro- 
cession passing by. 

You owe more than gold to him who 
serves you. Give him of your heart or 
serve him. 

Nay, we ha^e not lived in vain. Have 
they not built towers of oiir hones'? 



Let us not be particular -nd sectional. 
The poet’s mind and the scorpion's tail 
rise in glory from the same earth. 


Every dragon gives birth to a St. George 
who slays it. 
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Trees are poems that the earth writes 
upon the sky. We fell them down and 
turn them into paper that we may record 
our emptiness. 


Should you care to w'rite (and only the 
saints know why you should) you must 
needs have knowledge and art and magic 
— the knowledge of the music of words, 
the art of being iriless, and the magic gf 
loving your readers. 



They dip their pens in our hearts and 
think they are inspired. 

Should a tree write its autobiography it 
w’ould not be unlike the history of a race. 



If I were to choose between the power 
of writing a poem and the ecstasy of a 
poem unwritten, I would choose the ec- 
stasy. It is better poetry. 

But you and all my neighbors agree 
that I always choose badly. 



Poetry is not an opinion expressed. It 
is a song that rises from a bleeding wound 
or a smiling mouth. 



Words are timeless \ ou should utter 
them or write them with a knowledge of 
their timelessness. 



A poet is a dethroned king sitting 
among the ashes of his pal.'’< trying to 
fashion an image out of the ashes. 
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Poetry is a deal of joy and pain and 
wonder, with a dash of the dictionary. 

In vain shall a poet seek the mother of 
the songs of his heart. 



Once I said to a poet, “We shall not 
know your worth until you die.” 

And he answered saying, “Yes, death is 
always the revealer. And if indeed you 
would know my worth it is that I have 
more in my heart than upon my tongue, 
and more in my desire than in my hand.” 

If you sing of beauty though alone in 
the heart of the desert you will have an 
audience. 
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Poetry is wisdom that enchants the 
heart. 

Wisdom is poetry that sings in the 
mind. 

If we could enchant man’s heart and at 
the same time sing in his mind, 

Then in truth he would live in the 
shadow of God. 


Inspiration will always sing; inspiration 
will never explain. 


cNigrsejgr^ ^>sJ8r^ 

We often sing lullabyes to our children 
that we ourselves may sleep. 

All our words are but crumbs that fall 
down from the feast of the mind. 
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Thinking is always the stumbling stone 
to poetry. 


A great singer is he who sings our 
silences. 



How can you sing if your mouth be 
filled with food? 

How shall your hand be raised in bless- 
ing if it is filled with gold'^ 


They say duC nightingale pierces his 
bosom with a thorn when he sings his love 
song. 

So do we all. How else should we 
sing' 
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Genius is but a robin’s song at the be- 
ginning of a slow spring. 



Even the most w'inged spirit cannot 
escape physical necessity. 

A madman is not less a musician than 
you or myself; only the instrument on 
which he plays is a little out of tune. 



The song that lies silent in the heart of 
a mother sings upon the lips ...f her child. 
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No longing remains unfui-ided. 




I have never agreed with my other self 
wholl3\ The truth of the matter seems 
to lie between us. 

Your other self is alwa\’s sorry for you. 
But your other self grows on sorrow; so 
all is well. 



There is no struggle of soul and body 
save in the minds of those whose souls are 
asleep and whose bodies are out of tune. 


When you reach the heart of life you 
shall find beauty in all things, even in the 
eyes that are blind to beauty. 




We live only to discover beauty. All 
else is a form of waiting. 



Sow a seed and the earth will yield you 
a flower. Dream your dream to the sky 
and it will bring you your beloved. 

The devil died the very day you were 
born. 

Now you do not have to go through hell 
to meet an angel. 

Many a woman borrows a man’s heart; 
very few could possess it. 


If you would possess you must not 
claim. 
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When a man’s hand touches the hand of 
a woman they both touch the heart of 
eternity. 

Love is the veil between lover and 
lover. 


Every man loves two women ; the one is 
the creation of his imagination, and the 
other is not yet born. 


Men w’ho do not forgive women their 
little faults will never enjoy their great 
virtues. 


Love that does not renew itself every 
day becomes a habit and in turn a slavery. 
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Lovers embrace that which is between 
them rather than each other. 


Love and doubt have never been on 
speaking terms. 

Love is a word of light, written by a 
hand of light, upon a page of light. 




Friendship is always a sw'eet responsi- 
bility, never an opportunity. 


If you do not understand your friend 
under all conditions you will never under- 
stand him. 
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Your most radiant garment Is of the 
other person’s weaving; 

Your most savory meal is that which 
you eat at the other person’s table ; 

Your most comfortable bed is in the 
other person’s house. 

Now tell me, how can you separate 
yourself from the other person*? 

Your mind and my heart will never 
agree until your mind ceases to live in 
numbers and my heart in the mist. 


We shall never understand one another 
until we reduce the language to seven 
words. 


How shall my heai t be unsealed unless 
it be broken*? 



Only great sorrow or great joy can re- 
veal your truth. 

If you would be revealed you must 
either dance naked in the sun, or carry 
your cross. 



Should nature heed what we say of con- 
tentment no river would ‘•■eek the sea, and 
no winter would turn to Spring. Should 
she heed all we say of thrift, ;0w many of 
us would be breathing this air‘? 



You see but your shadow when you turn 
your back to the sun. 




You are free before the sun of the day, 
and free before the stars of the night ; 

And you are free when there is no sun 
and no moon and no star. 

You are even free when you close your 
eyes upon all there is. 

But you are a slave to him whom you 
love because vou love him, 

And a slave to him who loves you be- 
cause he loves you. 


We are all beggars at the gate of the 
temple, and each one of us receives his 
share of the bounty of the King when he 
enters the temple, and when he goes out. 

But we are all jealous of one another, 
which is another way of belittling the 
King. 


You cannot consume beyond your ap- 
petite. The other half of the loaf be- 
longs to the other person, and there should 
remain a little bread for the chance guest. 


If it were not for guests all houses 
would be graves. 








Said a gracious wolf to a simple sheep, 
“Will you not honor our house with a 
visit?” 

And the sheep answered: “We would 
have been honored to isit your house if 
it were not in your stomach.” 

I Stopped my guest on the threshold and 
said, “Nay, wipe not your feet as yta; en- 
ter, but as you go out.” 



Generosity is not in giving me that 
which I need more than you do, but it is in 
giving me that which you need more than 
I do. 


You are indeed charitable when you 
give, and while giving, turn your face 
away so that you may not see the shyness 
of the receiver. 

cNi8r>^j8r>,2j8r>2jgt>o 

The difference between the richest man 
and the poorest is but a day of hunger and 
an hour of thirst. 



We often borrow from our tomorrows 
to pay our debts to our yesterdays. 
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I too am visited by angels and devils, 
but I get rid of them. 

MTtien it is an angel I pray an old 
prayer, and he is bored; 

When it is a devil I commit an old sin, 
and he passes me by. 


After all this is not a bad prison; but I 
do not like this wall between my cell and 
the next prisoner’s cell; 

Yet I assure you that I do not wish to 
reproach the warder nor the Builder of the 
prison. 



Those who give you a serpent when you 
ask for a fish, may have nothing but ser- 
pents to give. It is then gcnerositj on 
their part. 
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Trickery succeeds sometimes, but it al- 
ways commits suicide. 



You are truly a forgiver when you for- 
give murderers who never spill blood, 
thieves who never steal, and liars who ut- 
ter no falsehood. 


He who can put his finger upon that 
which divides good from evil is he who 
can touch the very hem of the garment of 
God. 



If your heart is a volcano how shall you 
expect flowers to bloom in your hands ? 
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A strange form of self-indulgence! 
There are times when I would be wronged 
and cheated, that I may laugh at the ex- 
pense of those who think I do not know I 
am being wronged and cheated. 



What shall I say of him who is the pui- 
suer playing the part of the pursued*? 

Let him who wipes his soiled hands 
with your garment take your garment. 
He may need it again; surely you would 
not. 


It is a pity that money-changers cannot 
be good gardners. 



Please do not whitewash your inherent 
faults with your acquired virtues. I 
would have the faults; they are like mine 
own. 



How often have I attributed to myself 
crimes I have never committed, so that the 
other person may feel comfortable in my 
presence. 



Even the masks of life are masks of 
deeper mystery. 



You may judge others only according 
to your knowledge of yourself. 

Tell me now, who among us is guilty 
and who is unguilty? 
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The truly just is he who feels half guilty 
of your misdeeds. 

Only an idiot and a genius break man- 
made laws; and they are the nearest to 
the heart of God. 



It is only when you are pursued that you 
become swift. 

c-vi§r>'2jgr>H2J8r>2j§rv, 

I have no enemies, O God, but if I am 
to have an enemy 

Let his strength be equal to mine, 

That truth alone may be the victor. 



You will be quite frierrdly with your 
enemy when you both die. 


Perhaps a man may commit suicide in 
self-defense. 



Long ago there lived a Man who was 
crucified for being too loving and too lov- 
able. 

And strange to relate I met him thrice 
yesterday. 

The first time He was asking a police- 
man not to take a prostitute to prison ; the 
second time He was drinking wine with 
an outcast; and the third time He was 
having a fist-fight with a promoter inside 
a church. 


If all they say of good and evil were 
true, then my life is but one long crime. 

Pity is but half justice. 
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The only one who has been unjust to 
me is the one to whose brother I have been 
unjust. 

When you see a man led to prison say 
in your heart, “Mayhap he is escaping 
from a narrower prison.” 

And when you see a man drunken say 
in your heart, “Mayhap he sought escape 
from something still more unbeautiful,” 



Oftentimes I have hated in self- 
defense; but if I were stronger I would 
not have used such a weapon. 



How stupid is he who \\ uld patch the 
hatred in his eyes with the smile of his 
lips. 
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Only those beneath me can envy or hate 
me. 

I have never been envied nor hated; I 
am above no one. 

Only those above me can praise or be- 
little me. 

I have never been praised nor belittled ; 
I am below no one. 


Your saying to me, “I do not under- 
stand you,” is praise beyond my worth, 
and an insult you do not deserve. 

How mean am I when life gives me 
gold and I give you silver, and yet I deem 
myself generous. 


When you reach the heart of life you 
will find yourself not higher than the 
felon, and not lower than the prophet. 


Strange that you should pity the slow- 
footed and not the slow-minded, 

And the blind-eyed rather than the 
blind-hearted. 



It is wiser for the lame not to break his 
crutches upon the head of his enemy. 



How blind is he who gives you out of 
his pocket that he may take out of your 
heart. 



Life is a procession. The slow of foot 
finds it too swift and he steps out; 

And the swift of foot finds it too slow 

and he too steps out. 
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If there is such a thing as sin some of 
us commit it backward following oui fore- 
fathers footsteps; 

And some of us commit it forward by 
overruling our children. 


The truly good is he who is one with all 
those who are deemed bad. 


We are all prisoners but some of us are 
in cells wdth windows and some without. 

Strange that we all defend our wrongs 
with more vigor than w'e do our rights. 
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Should we all confess our sins to one an- 
other we w'ould all laugh at one another 
for our lack of originality. 

Should we all reveal our virtues we 
would also laugh for the same cause. 



An individual is above man-made laws 
until he commits a crime against man- 
made conventions; 

After that he is neither above anyone 
nor lower than anyone. 



Government is an agreen ent between 
you and myself. You and myself are 
often wTong. 

csi8r>'2jgr>,^j8r>2j§!>v> 

Crime is either another nau** of need or 
an aspect of a disease. 




Is there a greater fault than being con- 
scious of the other person’s faults? 

If the other person laughs at you, you 
can pity him; but if you laugh at him you 
may never forgive yourself. 

If the other person injures you, you 
may forget the injury; but if you injure 
him you will always remember. 

In truth the other person is your mgst 
sensitive self given another body. 



How heedless you are when you would 
have men fly with your wings and you 
cannot even give them a feather. 





Once a man sat at my board and ate my 
bread and drank my wine and went away 
laughing at me. 

Then he came again for bread and wine, 
and I spurned him: 

And the angels Jjughed at me. 


Hate is a dca^l thing. Who of you 
would be a tomb? 


It is the honor ot the murdered that he 
is not the murderer. 


The tribune of humanity is in it? silent 
heart never its talkative minJ 
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They deem me mad because I will not 
sell my days for gold; 

And I deem them mad because they 
think my days have a price. 


They spread before us their riches of 
gold and silver, of ivory and ebony, and 
we spread before them our hearts and our 
spirits ; 

And yet they deem themselves the hosts 
and us the guests. 

I would be the least among men with 
dreams and the desire to fulfill them, 
rather than the greatest with no dreams 
and no desires. 
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The most pitiful among men is he who 
turns his dreams into silver and gold. 

We are all climbing toward the summit 
of our hearts’ desire. Should the other 
climber steal your sack and your purse 
and wax fat on the one and heavy on the 
other, you should pity him; 

The climbing will be harder for his 
flesh, and the burden will make his way 
longer. 

And should you in your leanness see his 
flesh puffing upward, help him a step; it 
will add to your swiftness. 



You cannot judge any man oeyond your 
knowledge of him, and how small is your 
knowledge. 



I would not listen to a conqueror preach- 
ing to the conquered. 


The truly free man is he who bears the 
load of the bond slave patiently. 


A thousand years ago my neighbor said 
to me, “I hate life, for it is naught but a 
thing of pain.” 

And yesterday I passed by a cemetery 
and saw life dancing upon his grave. 




Strife in nature is but disorder longing 
for order. 
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Solitude is a silent storm that breaks 
down all our dead branches; 

Yet it sends our living roots deeper 
into the living heart of the living earth. 


Once I spoke of the sea to a brook, and 
the brook thought me but an imaginative 
exaggerator ; 

And once I spoke of a brook to the sea, 
and the sea thought me but a depreciative 
defamer. 



How narrow is the vision that exalts 
the busyness of the ant above the singing 
of the grasshopper. 



The highest virtue here n. .y be the 
least in another world. 




The deep and the high go to the depth 
or to the height in a straight line; only the 
spacious can move in circles. 

«Ni8r>^j8r>^j8r>aj8J\, 

If it were not for our conception of 
weights and measures we would stand in 
awe of the firefly as we do before the sun. 



A scientist without imagination is a 
butcher with dull knives and out-worn 
scales. 

But what would you, since we are not 
all vegetarians? 


When you sing the hungry hears you 
with his stomach. 
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Death is not nearer to the aged than to 
the new-born; neither is life. 



If indeed you must be candid, be can- 
did beautifully; otherwise keep silent, for 
there is a man in our neighborhood who is 
dying. 


Mayhap a funeral among men is a wed- 
ding feast among the angels. 

A forgotten reality may die and leave 
in its will seven thousand actualities and 
facts to be spent in its funeral and the 
building of a tomb. 


In truth we talk only to ourselves, but 
sometimes we talk loud enough that 
others may hear us. 


The obvious is that which is never seen 
until someone expresses it simply. 



If the Milky Way were not within me 
how should 1 have seen it or known it? 



Unless I am a physician among physi- 
cians they would not believe that I am an 
astronomer. 
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Perhaps the sea’s definition of a shell is 
the pearl. 

Perhaps time’s definition of coal is the 
diamond. 



Fame is the shadow of passion standing 
in the light. 


A root is a flower *Sat disdains fame. 


There is neither religion nor science be- 
yond beauty. 
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Every great man I have known had 
something small in his make-up; and it 
was that small something which prevented 
inactivity or madness or suicide. 


The truly great man is he who would 
master no one, and who would be mas- 
tered by none. 

I would not believe that man is a medi- 
ocre simply because he kills the criminals 
and the prophets. 


Tolerance is love sick with the sickness 
of haughtiness. 
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AVorms will turn; but is it not strange 
that even elephants will yield? 


A disagreement may be the shortest cut 
between two minds. 



I am the flame and I am the dry brusli, 
and one part of me consumes the other 
part. 



We are all seeking the summit of the 
holy mountain; but shall not our load be 
shorter if we consider the past ^hart and 
not a guide*? 
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Wisdom ceases to be wisdom when it 
becomes too proud to weep, too grave to 
laugh, and too self-ful to seek other than 
itself. 




Had I filled myself with all that you 
know what room should I have for all that 
you do not know? 


I have learned silence from the talka- 
tive, toleration from the intolerant, and 
kindness from the unkind; yet strange, I 
am ungrateful to these teachers. 



A bigot is a stone-deaf orator. 


The silence of the envious is too noisy. 



When you reach the end of what you 
should know, you will be at the beginning 
of what you should sense. 



An exaggeration is a truth that has lost 
its temper. 


If you can see only what light reveals 
and hear only wh*at sound announces, 
Then in truth you do not sec nor do you 


hear, 



A fact is a truth unsexed. 
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You cannot laugh and be unkind at the 
same time. 


The nearest to my heart are a king 
without a kingdom and a poor man who 
does not know how to beg. 

A shy failure is nobler than an immodest 
success. 


Dig anywhere in the earth and you will 
find a treasure, only you must dig with the 
faith of a peasant. 
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Said a hunted fox followed by twenty 
horsemen and a pack of twenty hounds, 
“Of course they will kill me. But how 
poor and how stupid they must be. 
Surely it would not be worth while for 
twenty foxes riding on twenty asses and 
accompanied by twenty wolves to chase 
and kill one man.” 


It is the mind in us that yields to the 
laws made by us, but never the spirit 
in us. 


A traveler am I and a navigator, and 
every day I discover a new region within 
my soul. 


A woman protested saying, “Of course 
it was a righteous war. My son fell in 

* .i. 

It. 


I said to Life, “I would hear Death 
speak.’* 

And Life raised her voice a little higher 
and said, “You liear him now.” 

When you have solved all the mysteries 
of life you long for death, for it is but an- 
other mystery of life. 

Birth and death are the two noblest ex- 
pressions of bravery. 



My friend, yovx and I shall remain 
strangers unto life. 

And unto one another, and each unto 
himself. 

Until the day when you shall speak and 
and I shall listen 

Deeming your voice my own voice ; 

And when I shall stand before you 

Thinking myself standing before a 
mirror. 


They say to me, “Should you know 
yourself you would know all men.” 

And I say, “Only vhcn I seek all men 
shall I know myself.” 



Man is two men ; one is awake in dark- 
ness, the other is asleep in lig t;.. 
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A hermit is one who renounces the 
world of fragments that he may enjoy the 
world wholly and without interruption. 


There lies a green field between the 
scholar and the poet; should the scholar 
cross it he becomes a wise man; should the 
poet cross it, he becomes a prophet. 




Yestereve I saw philosophers in the 
market-place carrying their heads in bas- 
kets, and crying aloud, “Wisdom! Wis- 
dom for sale!” 

Poor philosophers! They must needs 
sell their heads to feed their hearts. 
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^ Said a philosopher to a street sweeper, 

“I pity you. Yours is a hard and dirty 
task.” 

And the street sweeper said, “Thank 
you, sir. But tell me what is your task"?” 

And the philosopher answered saying, 
“I study man’s mind, his deeds and his 
desires.” 

Then the street sweeper went on with 
his sweeping and said with a smile, “I pity 
you too.” 


He who listens to truth is not less than 
he who utters truth. 


No man can draw the l^ne between 
necessities and luxuries. Only the angels 
can do that, and the angels are wise and 
wistful. 

Perhaps the angels are our better 
thoughts in space. 
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He is the true prince who finds his 
throne in the heart of the dervish. 


Generosity is giving more than you can, 
and pride is taking less than you need. 



In truth you owe naught to any man. 
You owe all to ail men. 



All those who have lived in the past 
live with us now. Surely none of us 
would be an ungracious host. 


He who longs the most lives the longest. 




They say to me, “A bird in the hand is 
worth ten in the bush.” 

But I say, “A bird and a feather in the 
bush is worth more than ten birds in the 
hand.” 

Your seeking after that feather is life 
with winged feet; nay, it is life itself. 



There are only two elements here, 
beauty and truth; beauty in the hearts of 
lovers, and truth in the arms of the tillers 
of the soil. 


Great beauty captures me, but a beauty 
still greater frees me even from itself. 

Beauty shines brighter in the heart of 
him who longs for it than in the eyes of 


him who sees it. 
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I admire the man who reveals his mind 
to me ; I honor him who unveils his dreams. 
But why am I shy, and even a little 
ashamed before him who serves me? 


The gifted were once proud in serving 
princes. 

Now they claim honor in serving pau- 
pers. 



The angels know that too many practi- 
cal men eat their bread with the sweat of 
the dreamer’s brow. 

Wit is often a mask. If you could tear 
it you would find either a genius irritated 
or cleverness juggling. 


The understanding attributes to me un- 
derstanding and the dull, dullness. I 
think they are both right. 


Only those with secrets in their hearts 
could divine the secrets in our hearts. 



He who would share your pleasure but 
not your pain shall lose the key to one of 
the seven gates of Paradise. 


Yes, there is a Nirvanahj it is in lead- 
ing your sheep to a green pasture, and in 
putting your child to sleep, and in writing 
the last line of your poem. 
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^Ve choose our joys and our sorrows 
long before we experience them. 


Sadness is but a wall between two gar- 
dens. 


When either your joy or your sorrow 
becomes great the world becomes small. 


Desire is half of life; indifference is 
half of death. 


The bitterest thing in our today’s sor- 
row is the memory of our yesterday’s joy. 
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They say to me, “You must needs 
choose between the pleasures of this world 
and the peace of the next world.” 

And I say to them, “I have chosen both 
the delights of this world and the peace of 
the next. For I know in my heart that 
the Supreme Poet wrote but one poem, and 
it scans perfectly, and it also rhymes per- 
fectly.” 


Faith is an oasis in the heart which will 
never be reached by the caravan of think- 
ing. 



When you reach your height you shall 
desire but only for desire; and you shall 
hunger, for hunger; and you shall thirst 
for greater thirst. 


If you reveal your secrets to the wind 
you should not blame the wind for reveal- 
ing them to the trees. 

The flowers of spring are winter’s 
dreams related at the breakfast table of 
the angels. 



Said a skunk to a tube-rose, “See how 
swiftly I run, while you cannot walk nor 
even creep.” 

Said the tube-rose to the skunk, “Oh, 
most noble swif*^ runner, please run 
swiftly!” 



Turtles can tell more about the roads 
than hares. 



Strange that creatures without back- 
bones have the hardest shells. 



The most talkative is the least intelli- 
gent, and there is hardly a difference be- 
tween an orator and an auctioneer. 

Be grateful that you do not have to live 
down the renown of a fatlier nor the 
wealth of an uncle. 

But above all be grateful that no one 
will have to live down either your renown 
or vour wealth. 

Only when a juggler misses catching his 
ball does he appeal to me. 



The envious praises me unknowingly. 


Long were you a dream in your mother’s 
sleep, and then she woke to give you birth. 



The germ of the race is in your mother’s 
longing. 



My father and mother desired a chikl 
and they begot me. 

And I wanted a mother and a father 
and I begot night and the sea. 

Some of our children are our justifica- 
tions and some are but our regrets. 




When night comes and you too are 
dark, lie down and be dark with a will. 

And when morning comes and you are 
still dark stand up and say to the day with 
a will, “I am still dark.” 

It is stupid to play a role with the night 
and the day. 

They would both laugh at 3/ou. 


The mountain veiled in mist is not a 
hill ; an oak tree in the rain is not a weep- 
ing willow’. 


Behold here is a paradox : the deep and 
high are nearer to one another than the 
mid-level to either. 
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When I stood a clear mirror before you, 
you gazed into me and saw your image. 
Then you said, “I love you.” 

But in truth you loved yourself in me. 


When you enjoy loving your neighbor 
it ceases to be a virtue. 


I^ve which is not always springing is 
always dying. 


You cannot have youth and the knowl- 
edge of it at the same time; 

For youth is too busy living to know, 
and knowledge is too busy seeking itself 
to live. 
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You may sit at your window watching 
the passersby. And watching you may see 
a nun walking toward your right hand, 
and a prostitute toward your left hand. 

And you may say in your innocence, 
“How noble is the one and how ignoble is 
the other.” 

But .should you close your eyes and lis- 
ten awhile you would hear a voice whis- 
pering in the ether, “One seeks me in 
prayer, and the other in pain. And in 
the spirit of each there is a bower for my 
spirit.” 



Once every hundred years Jesus of 
Nazareth meets Jesus of the Christian in 
a garden among the hills A Lebanon. 
And they talk long; and each time Jesus 
of Nazareth goes away saying to Jesus of 
the Christian, “My friend, I fear we shall 
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May God feed the over-abundant! 

A great man has two hearts ; one bleeds 
and the other forbears. 


Should one tell a lie which does not 
hurt you nor anyone else, why not say in 
your heart that the house of his facts is 
too small for his fancies, and he had tg 
leave it for larger space ? 


Behind every closed door is a mystery 
sealed with seven seals. 


Waiting is the hoofs of time. 
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^Vhat if trouble should be a new win- 
dow in the Eastern wall of your house? 



You may forget the one with whom you 
have laughed, but never the one with 
whom you have wept. 


There must be something strangely 
sacred in salt. It is in our tears and in 
the sea. 


Our God in His gracious thirst will 
drink us all, the dewdrop and the tear 
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You are but a fragment of your giant 
self, a mouth that seeks bread, and a blind 
hand that holds the cup for a thirsty 
mouth. 


If you would rise but a cubit above race 
and country and self you would indeed be- 
come godlike. 




If I were you I would not find fault 
with the sea at low tide. 

It is a good ship and our Captain is 
able; it is only your stomach that is in 
disorder. 


What we teg for and cannot is 

dearer than what we have alrea y 
tained. 
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In the autumn I gathered all my sorrows 
and buried them in my garden. 

And when April returned and spring 
came to wed the earth, there grew in my 
garden beautiful flowers unlike all other 
flowers. 

And my neighbors came to behold them, 
and they all said to me, “When autumn 
comes again, at seeding rime, will you not 
give us of the seeds of these flowers tlAt 
we may have them in our gardens?” 



It is indeed misery if I stretch an empty 
hand to men and receive nothing; but it is 
hopelessness if I stretch a full hand and 
And none to receive. 
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I long for eternity because there I shall 
meet my unwritten poems and my un- 
painted pictures. 

Art is a step from nature toward the In- 
finite. 



A work of art is a mist carved into an 
image. 


Even the hands that make crowns of 
thorns are better than idle hrmds. 


Our most sacred tears never seek our 


eyes. 
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Every man is the descendant of every 
king and every slave that ever lived. 


If the great-grandfather of Jesus had 
known what was hidden within him, 
would he not have stood in awe of him- 
self? 


Was the love of Judas' mother for hrt;r 
son less than the love of Mary for Jesus? 


There are three miracles of our Brother 
Jesus not yet recorded in the Book: the 
first that He was a man like you and me ; 
the second that He had a sense of humor ; 
and the third that He knew He was a 
conqueror though conquered. 
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Crucified One, you are crucified upon 
my heart; and the nails that pierce your 
hands pierce the walls of my heart. 

And tomorrow when a stranger passes 
by this Golgotha he will not know that 
two bled here. 

He will deem it the blood of one man. 



You may have heard of the Blessed 
Mountain. 

It is the highest mountain in our world. 

Should you reach the summit you would 
have only one desire, and that to descend 
and be with those who dwell in the deepest 
valley. 

That is why it is called the Blessed 
Mountain. 


Every thought I have imprisoned in ex- 
pression I must free by my a. eds. 
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You ask me how I became a madman. It 
happened thus: One day, long before 
many gods were born, I woke from a deep 
sleep and found all my masks were stolen, 
— the seven masks I have fashioned and 
worn in seven lives, — I ran maskless 
through the crowded streets shouting, 
“Thieves, thieves, the cursed thieves.” 

Men and women laughed at me and 
some ran to their houses in fear of me. 

And when I reached the market place, a 
youth standing on a house-top cried, “He 
is a madman.” I looked up to behold 
him; the sun kissed my own naked face for 
the first time. For the first time the sun 
kissed my own naked face and my soul was 
inflamed with love for ti e sun, and I 
wanted mt' masks no more. And as if in a 



trance I cried, “Blessed, blessed are the 
thieves who stole my masks.’* 

Thus I became a madman. 

And I have found both freedom and 
safety in my madness ; the freedom of lone- 
liness and the safety from being under- 
stood, for those who understand us enslave 
something in us. 

But let me not be too proud of my 
safety. Even a Thief in a jail is safe from 
another thief. 



GOD 

In the ancient days, when the first quiver 
of speech came to my lips, I ascended the 
holy mountain and spoke unto God, say- 
ing, “Master, I am thy slave. Thy hid- 
den will is my law and I shall obey thee 
for ever more.” 

But God made no answer, and like a 
mighty tempest passed away. 

And after a thousand yearr I ascended 
the holy mountain and again spoke unto 
God, saying, “Creator, I am thy creation. 
Out of clay hast tl»ou fashioned me and to 
thee I owe mine all.” 

And God made no answer, but like a 
thousand swift wings passed away. 

And after a thousand years I climbed 
the holy mountain and spoke unto God 
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again, saying, “Father, I am thy son. In 
pity and love thou hast given me birth, 
and through love and worship I shall in- 
herit thy kingdom.” 

And God made no answer, and like the 
mist that veils the distant hills he passed 
away. 

And after a thousand years I climbed 
the sacred mountain and again spoke unto 
God, saying, “My God, my aim and my 
fulfilment; I am thy yesterday and thou 
art my tomorrow. I am thy root in the 
earth and thou art my flower in the sky, 
and together we grow before the face of 
the sun.” 

Then God leaned over me, and in my 
ears whispered words of sweetness, and 
even as the sea that enfoldeth a brook that 
runneth down to her, he enfolded me. 

And when I descended to the valleys 
and the plains God was there also. 
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MY FRIEND 


My friend, I am not what I seem. Seem- 
ing is but a garment I wear — a care-woven 
garment that protects me from thy ques- 
tionings and thee from my negligence. 

The “F in me, my friend, dwells in the 
house of silence, and therein it shall re- 
main for ever more, unperceived, unap- 
proachable. 

I would not have thee believe in what 
I say nor trust in wi at I do — for my words 
are naught but thy own thoughts in sound 
and my deeds thy own hopes in action,. 

When thou sayest, “The wind bloweth 
eastward,” I say, “Aye, it doth blow east- 
ward”; for I would not have ttiee know 
that my mind doth not ci\vell upon the 
wind but upon the sea. 
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Thou canst not understand my seafar- 
ing thoughts, nor would I have thee un- 
derstand. I would be at sea alone. 

When it is day with thee, my friend, it 
is night with me; yet even then I speak of 
the noontide that dances upon the hills 
and of the purple shaflow that steals its 
way across the valley; for thou canst not 
hear the songs of my darkness nor see my 
wings beating against the stars — and I 
fain would not have thee hear or see. I 
would be with night alone. • 

When thou ascendest to thy Heaven I 
descend to my Hell — even then thou call- 
est to me across the unbridgeable gulf, 
“My companion, my comrade,” and I call 
back to thee, “My comrade, my compan- 
ion” — for 1 would not have thee see my 
Hell. The ilame would burn thy eye- 
sight and the smoke would crowd thy nos- 
trils. And T love my Hell too well to 
have thee visit it. 1 would be in Hell 
alone. 
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Thou lovest Truth and Beauty and 
Righteousness; and I for thy sake say it is 
well and seemly to love these things. But 
in my heart I laugh at thy love. Yet 
I would not have thee see my laughter. 
I would laugh alone. 

My friend, thou art good and cautious 
and wise; nay. thou art perfect-— and I, 
too, speak with thee wisely and cautiously. 
And yet I am mad. But I mask my mad- 
ness. I would be mad alone. 

Aly friend, thou art not my friend, but 
how shall I make thee understand*? My 
path is not thy path, yet together we walk, 
hand in hand. 
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THE SCARECROW 


Once I said to a scarecrow, “You must be 
tired of standing in this lonely field,” 

And he said, “The joy of scaring is a 
deep and lasting one, and I never tire of 
it.” 

Said I, after a minute of thought, “It *s 
true; for I too have known that joy.” 

Said he, “Only those who are stuffed 
with straw can know it.” 

Then I left him, not knowing whether 
he had complimented or belittled me. 

A year passed, during which the scare- 
crow turned philosopher. 

And when I passed by him again I saw 
two crows building a nest under his hat. 



THE SLEEP-WALKERS 

In the town where I was born lived a 
woman and her daughter, who walked in 
their sleep. 

One night, while silence enfolded the 
world, the woman and her daughter, walk- 
ing, yet asleep, met in their mist-veiled 
garden. 

And the mother spoke, and she said: 
“At last, at last, my enemy' You by 
whom my youth w. ■: destroyed — w'ho have 
built up your life upon the ruins of mine! 
Would I could kill you!” 

And the daughter spoke, and she said: 
“O hateful woman, selfish and old ! Who 
stand between my freer self and me! 
Who would have my life an echo of your 
own faded life ! Would you were dead !” 
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At that moment a cock crew, and both 
women awoke. The mother said gently, 
“Is that you, darling?” And the daugh- 
ter answered gently, “Yes, dear.” 
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THE WISE DOG 


One day there passed by a company of 
cats a wise dog. 

And as he came near and saw that they 
were very intent and heeded him not, he 
stopped. 

Then there arose in the midst of the 
company a large, grave cat and looked 
upon them and said, “Brethren, praj^ ye; 
and when ye have prayed again and yet 
again, nothing doubting, verily then it 
shall rain mice.” 

And when the dog heard this he laughed 
in his heart and turned f“om them saying, 
“O blind and foolish cats, has it not been 
written and have I not known and my 
fathers before me, that that which raineth 
for prayer and faith and supplication is 
not mice but bones.” 
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THE TWO HERMITS 

Upon a lonely mountain, there lived two 
hermits who worshipped God and loved 
one another. 

Now' these two hermits had one earthen 
bowl, and this w'as their only possession. 

One day an evil spirit entered into the 
heart of the oldei hermit and he came to 
the younger and said, “It is long that we 
hav'e lived together. The time has come 
for us to part. Let us divide our posses- 
sions.” 

Then the younger hermit was saddened 
and he said, “It grieves me. Brother, that 
thou shouldst leave me. But if thou 
must needs go, so be it,” and he brought the 
earthen bowl and gave it to him saying, 
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“We cannot divide it, Brother, let it be 
thine.” 

Then the older hermit said, “Charity I 
will not accept. 1 will take nothing but 
mine own. It must be divided.” 

And the younger one said, “If the bowl 
be broken, of what use would it be to thee 
or to me? If it be thy pleasure let us 
rather cast a lot.” 

But the older hermit said again. “I will 
have but justice and mine own, and I will 
not trust justice and mine own to vain 
chance. The bowl must be divided.” 

Then the younger hermit could reason 
no further and he said, “If it be indeed thy 
will, and if even so thou wouldst have it 
let us now break the bov'l.” 

But the face of the older hermit gre'v 
exceeding dark, and he cried, “O thou 
cursed cow'ard, thou wouldst not fight.” 
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ON GIVING AND FAKING 

Once there lived a man who had a valley- 
ful of needles. And one day the mother 
of Jesus came to him and said: “Friend, 
my son’s garment is torn and I must needs 
mend it before he goeth to the temple. 
Wouldst thou not give me a needle V” • 
And he gave her not a needle, hut he 
gave her a learned discourse on Giving and 
Taking to carry to her son before he should 
go to the temple. 
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THE SEVEN SELVES 


In the stillest hour of the night, as I lay 
half asleep, my seven selves sat together 
and thus conversed in whispers : 

First Self: Here, in this madman, I 
have dwelt all these years, with naught to 
do but renew his pain by day and recreate 
his sorrow by night. I can bear my fate 
no longer, and now I rebel. 

Second Self : Y ours is a better lot than 
mine, brother, ft>; it is given me to be 
this madman’s joyous self. I laugh his 
laughter and sing his happy hours, .and 
with thrice winged feet I dance his brighter 
thoughts. It is I that would rebel against 
my wear)' existence. 

Third Self : And what of me, the love- 
ridden self, the flaming brand of wild pas- 
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sion and fantastic desires? It is I the 
love-sick self who would rebel against this 
madman. 

Fourth Self: I, amongst you all, am 
the most miserable, for naught was given 
me but odious hatred and destructive 
loathing. It is I, the tempest-like self, the 
one born in the black caves of Hell, who 
would protest against serving this mad- 
man. 

Fifth Self: Nay, it is I, the thinking 
self, the fanciful self, the self of hunger 
and thirst, the one doomed to wander with- 
out rest in search of unknown things and 
things not yet created; it is I, not you, who 
would rebel. 

Sixth Self: And I, the working self, 
the pitiful labourer, who, with patient 
hands, and longing eyes, fashion the days 
into images and give the formless ele- 
ments new and eternal forms — it is I, the 
solitary one, who would rebel against this 
restless madman. 
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Seventh Self : How strange that you 
all would rebel against this man, because 
each and every one of you has a preor- 
dained fate to fulfil. Ah ! could I but be 
like one of you, a self w'th a determined 
lot! But I have none, I am the do-noth- 
ing self, the one who sits in the dumb, 
empty nowhere and nowhen, while you 
are busy re-creating life. Is it you or I, 
neighbours, who should rebel? 

When the seventh self thus spake the 
other six selves looked with pity upon him 
but said nothing more; and as the night 
grew deeper one after the other went to 
sleep enfolded with a new and happy sub- 
mission. 

But the seventh self remained watching 
and gazing at nothingness, vhich is behind 
all things. 



WAR 


One night a feast was held in the palace, 
and there came a man and prostrated him- 
self before the prince, and all the feasters 
looked upon him; and they saw that one 
of his eyes was out and that the empty 
socket bled. And the prince inquired^of 
him, “What has befallen you?” And the 
man replied, “O prince, I am by profession 
a thief, and this night, because there was 
no moon, I went to rob the money-chang- 
er’s shop, and as I climbed in through the 
window I made a mistake and entered the 
weaver’s shop, and in the dark I ran into 
the weaver’s loom and my eye was plucked 
out. And now, O prince, I ask for justice 
upon the weaver.” 

Then the prince sent for the weaver and 
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he came, and it was decreed that one of his 
eyes should be plucked out. 

“O prince,” said the weaver, “the de- 
cree is just. It is right that one of my eyes 
be taken. And yet, alas! both are neces- 
sary to me in order that T may see the two 
sides of the cloth that I weave. But I 
have a neighbour, a cobbler, who has also 
two eyes, and in his trade both eyes are 
not necessary.” 

Then the prince sent for the cobbler. 
And he came. And they took out one of 
the cobbler’s two eyes. 

And justice was satisfied. 



THE FOX 


A FOX looked at his shadow at sunrise and 
said, “I will have a camel for lunch today.” 
And all morning he went about looking for 
camels. But at noon he saw his shadow 
again — and he said, “A mouse will do.” * 



THE WISE KING 


Once there ruled in the distant city of 
Wirani a king who was both mighty and 
wise. And he was feared foi his might 
and loved for his wisdom. 

N ow, in the heart of that city was a well, 
whose water was cool and crystalline, 
from which all the inhabitants drank, even 
the king and his courtiers; for there was no 
other well. 

One night when all were asleep, a witch 
entered the city, and poured seven drops 
of strange liquid into the well, and said, 
“From this hour lie who diinks this water 
shall become mad.” 

Next morning all the inhabitants, save 
the king and his lord chamberlain, drank 
from the well and became mad, even as the 
witch had foretold. 
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And during that day the people in the 
narrow streets and in the market places did 
naught but whisper to one another, “I hc 
king is mad. Our king and his lord cham- 
berlain have lost their reason. Surely we 
cannot be ruled by a mad king. We must 
dethrone him.” 

'riiat evening the king ordered a golden 
goblet to be tilled from the well. And 
when it was brought to him he drank 
deepbv', and gave it to his lord chamberlain 
to drink. 

And there wa.s great rejoicing in that 
distant city of Wirani, because its king 
and its lord chamberlain had regained their 
reason. 
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AMBITION 


Three men met at a tavern table. One 
was a weaver, another a carpenter and the 
third a ploufihman. 

Said the weaver. “I sold a fine linen 
shroud totiay for two pieces of gold. Let 
us have all the wine we want.” 

“y\nd I,” said tlie carpenter, “1 sold my 
best coffin. We will have a great roast 
with the wine.” 

“I only dug a grave,” said the plough- 
man, “but my patron paid me double. 
Let us have honey cake.s too.” 

And all thar evening the tavern was 
busy, for they called often for wine and 
meat and cakes. And they were merry. 

And the host rubbed liis hands and 
smiled at his wife; for his guests were 
spending freely. 
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When they left the moon was high, and 
tliey walked along the road singing and 
shouting together. 

I’hc lu)st and his wife stot:d in the tavern 
door and looked after them. 

“Ah! ” said the wife, “these gentlemen! 
So freehanded and so gay! If only they 
could bring us such luck every day! 
riicn our son need not be a tavern-keeper 
and w ork so hard. We could educate him, 
and he could become a priest.” 
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THE NEW PLEASURE 

Last night I invented a new pleasure, and 
as I was giving it the first trial an angel 
and a devil came rushing toward my house. 
They met at my door and fought with 
each orher over my newly created pleasure ; 
the one crying, “It is a sin!” — the other, 
“It is a virtue!” 
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THE OTHER LANGUAGE 


Three days after I was born, as I lay in 
my silken cradle, gazing with astonished 
dismay on the new' world round about me. 
my mother spoke to the wet-nurse, saying, 
“How does my child?” 

And the wet-nurse answ'ered, “He dores 
well, madame, I have fed him three times ; 
and never before have 1 seen a babe so 
young yet so gay.” 

And I was indignant; and I cried, “It is 
not true, mother; for my bed is hard, and 
the milk I have sucked is bitter to my 
mouth, and the odour of the breast is foul 
in my nostrils, and I am most miserable.” 

But my mother did not understand, nor 
did the nurse; for the language I spoke was 
that of the world from which I came. 
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And on the twenty-first day of my life, 
as I was heiiif^ christened, the priest said to 
my mother, “You should indeed he ha'ppy, 
madame, that }our son was horn a Chris- 
tian/’ 

And T was surprised, — and I said to die 
priest, “I'hen yotir mother in Heaven 
should he uuhanp’,. for vou were not horn 
a Christian.” 

Rut ilie priest too did not understand 
mt lan^TuajL^e. 

And after sc\ en m»»on'^. one day a sootti- 
sayer lookeil at me. ami he said to my 
mother, “Your soil will he a statesman and 
a p;rcat leader of men.” 

But I cried out,- -“'i'luit is a false proph- 
ecy: for I .shall he a niusi< ian, and naught 
but a musician ‘hall 1 be.” 

But even at that age ray language w'as 
not understood — a.iul great was my asttui- 
ishment. 

And alter three and thir.\ j’ears. during 
which my mother, and the nurse, and the 



priest have all died, (the shadow of God 

be upon their spirits) the soothsayer still 

lives. And yesterday I met him near the 

gate of the temple; and while we were 

talking together he said, ‘ I have always 

known you would become a great musician. 

Even in your infancy I prophesied and 

* 

foretold your future.” 

And I believed him — for now I too have 
forgotten the language of that other world. 
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THE POMEGRANATE 

Once when I was living in the heart of a 
pomegranate, I heard a seed saying, 
“Someday I shall become a tree, and the 
wind will sing in my branches, and the sun 
will dance on my leaves, and I shall he 
strong and beautiful through all the sea- 
sons.” 

Then another seed spoke and said. 
“When I was as roung as you. I too held 
such views; but now that 1 can weigh and 
measure things, I see tlu c my hopt s were 
vain.” 

And a third seed spoke also, “I see in us 
nothing that promises so great a future.” 

And a fourth said, “Bu. hat a motkery 
our life would be, without a gi eater 
future!” 
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Said a fifth, “Why dispute what we 
shall be, when we know not even what we 
are.” 

But a sixth replied, “Whatever we are, 
that we shall continue to be.” 

And a seventh said, “I have such a clear 
idea how everything will be, but I cannot 
put it into words.” 

Then an eighth spoke — and a ninth — 
and a tenth — and then many — until all 
were speaking, and I could distinguish 
nothing for the many voices. 

And so I moved that very day into the 
heart of a quince, where the seeds are few 
and almost silent. 
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THE TWO CAGES 

In my father’s garden there are two cages. 
In one is a lion, which my father’s slaves 
brought from the desert of Ninavah; in the 
other is a songless sparrow. 

Every day at dawn the sparrow calls to 
the lion, “Good morrow to thee, brother 
prisoner.” 
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THE THREE ANTS 

Three ants met on the nose of a man who 
was lying asleep in the sun. And after 
they had saluted one another, each accord- 
ing to the custom of his tribe, they stood 
there conversing. 

The first ant said, “These hills and 
plains are the most barren I have known. 
I have searched all day for a grain of some 
sort, and there is none to be found.” 

Said the second ant, “I too have found 
nothing, though I have visited every nook 
and glade. This is, I believe, what my 
people call the soft, moving land where 
nothing grows.” 

Then the third ant raised his head and 
said, “My friends, we are standing now on 
the nose of the Supreme Ant, the nlighty 
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and infinite Ant, whose body is so great 
that we cannot see it, whose shadow is so 
vast that we cannot trace it, whose voice 
is so loud that we cannot hear it; and He 
is omnipresent.” 

When the third ant spoke thus the other 
ants looked at each other and lauglied. 

At that m'lment the man moved and in 
his sleep raised his hand and scratched his 
nose, and the three ants were crushed. 
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THE GRAVE-DIGGER 

Once, as I was burying one of my dead 
selves, the grave-digger came by and said 
to me, “Of all those who come here to bury, 
you alone I like.” 

Said I, “You please me exceedingly, but 
why do you like me?” 

“Because,” said he, “They come weep- 
ing and go weeping-^you only come laugh- 
ing and go laughing.” 
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ON THE STEPS OF THE 
TEMPLE 

YestlREVE, on the marble steps of the 
Temple, I saw a woman sitting betweeii 
two men. One side of her face was pale, 
the other was blushing. 
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THE BLESSED CITY 


In my youth I was told that in a certain 
city every one lived according to the Scrip- 
tures. 

And I said, “I will seek that city and 
the blessedness thereof.” And it was far. 
And I made great provision for my jour- 
ney. And after forty days I beheld tlje 
city and on the forty-first day I entered 
into it. 

And lo! the whole company of the in- 
habitants had each but a single eye and 
but one hand. And I was astonished and 
said to myself. “Shall they of this so holy 
city have but one eye and one hand?” 

Then I saw that they too were aston- 
ished, for they were marvelling greatly at 
my two hands and my two eyes. And as 
they were speaking together I inquired of 
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them saying, “Is this indeed the Blessed 
City, where each man lives according to the 
Scriptures?” And they said, “Yes, this is 
that city.” 

“And what,” said I, “hath befallen you, 
and where are your right eyes and your 
right hands?” 

And all the people were moved. And 
they said, “Come thou and see.” 

And they took me to the temple in the 
midst of the city. And in the temple 1 
saw a heap of hands and eyes. All with- 
ered. Then said I, “Alas ! what conqueror 
hath committed this cruelty upon you?” 

And there went a murmur amongst 
them. And one ot th^ir elders stood forth 
and said, “This doing is of ourselves. 
God hath made us conque ors over the evil 
that was in us.” 

And he led me to a high altar, and all 
the people follov/ed. And he th.owed me 
above the altar an inscripi ..o graven, and 
I read: 
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“If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out and cast it from thee; for it is profit- 
able for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell. And if thy right 
hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from 
thee; for it is profitable for thee that one 
of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell.” 

Then I understood. And I turned 
about to all the people and cried, “Hath 
no man or woman among you two eyes ©r 
two hands?” 

And they answered me saying, “No, not 
one. There is none whole save such as 
are yet too young to read the Scripture and 
to understand its commandment.” 

And when we had come out of the tem- 
ple, I straightway left that Blessed City; 
for I was not too young, and I could read 
the scripture. 
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THE GOOD GOD AND THE 
EVIL GOD 


The Good God and the Evil God met on 
the mountain top. 

The Good God said, “Good day to you, 
brother.” 

The Evil God made no answer. 

And the Good God said, “You are in a 
bad humour today.” 

“Yes,” said the Evil God, “for of late I 
have been often m ’^taken for you, called 
by your name, and treated as if I were you, 
and it ill-pleases me.” 

And the Good God said. “But I too have 
been mistaken for you and called by your 
name.” 

The Evil God walked av i.y cursing the 
stupidity of man. 
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“DEFEAT” 


Defeat, my Defeat, my solitude and my 
aloofness; 

You are dearer to me than a thousand tri- 
umphs, 

And sweeter to my heart than all world- 
glory. 

Defeat, my Defeat, my self-knowledge 
and my defiance. 

Through you I know that I am yet young 
and swift of foot 

And not to be trapped by withering 
laurels. 

And in you I have found aloneness 

And the joy of being shunned and scorned. 

Defeat, my Defeat, my shining sword and 
shield. 
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In your eyes I have read 
That to be enthroned is to be enslaved. 
And to be understood is to be levelled 
down. 

And to be grasped is but to reach one’s 
fulness 

And like a ripe fruit to fall and be con- 
sumed. 


Defeat, my Defeat, my bold companion, 
You shall hear my songs and my cries and 
my silences, 

And none but you shall speak to me of the 
beating of wings. 

And urging of seas. 

And of mountains that burn in the night, 
And you alone shall climb my steep and 
rocky soul. 


Defeat, my Defeat, my deathless courage. 
You and I shall laugh together with the 


storm. 
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And together we shall dig graves for all 
that die in us. 

And we shall stand in the sun with a will, 
And we shall be dangerous. 
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NIGHT AND THE MADMAN 


“I AM like thee, O, Night, dark and naked; 
I walk on the flaming path which is above 
my day-dreams, and whenever my foot 
touches earth a giant oaktree comes forth.” 
“Nay, thou art not like me, O, Mad- 
man, for thou still lookest backward to 
see how large a foot-print thou leavest 
on the sand.” 

“I am like thee, O, Night, silent and deep; 
and in the heart of my loneliness lies a 
Goddess in child-bed; and in him who is 
being born Heaven touches Hell.” 

“Nay, thou art not like me, O, Mad- 
man, for thou shudderest yet before 
pain, and the song of the ab}ss terrifies 
thee.” 

“I am like thee, O, Night, wild and terri- 
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ble; for my ears are crowded with cries of 
conquered nations and sighs for forgotten 
lands.” 

“Nay, thou art not like me, O, Mad- 
man, for thou still takest thy little-self 
for a comrade, and with thy monster- 
self thou canst not be friend.” 

“I am like thee, O, Night, cruel and aw- 
ful; for my bosom is lit by burning ships 
at sea, and my lips are wet with blood of 
slain warriors.” 

“Nay, thou art not like me, O, Mad- 
man; for the desire for a sister-spirit is 
yet upon thee, and thou hast not become 
a law unto thyself.” 

“I am like thee, O, Night, joyous and 
glad; for he who dwells in my shadow is 
now drunk with virgin wine, and she who 
follows me is sinning mirthfully.” 

“Nay, thou art not like me, O, Mad- 
man, for thy soul is wrapped in the veil 
of seven folds and thou boldest not thy 
heart in thine hand.” 






“I am like thee, O, Night, patient and pas- 
sionate; for in my breast a thousand dead 
lovers are buried in shrouds of withered 
kissses.” 

“Yea, Madman, art thou like mcV Art 
thou like meV And canst thou ride the 
tempest as a steed, and grasp the light- 
ning as a sword V” 

“lake thee, O, Night, like thee, mighty and 
high, and iny throne is built upon heaps of 
fallen Gods; and before me too pass the 
days to kiss the hem of my garment but 
never to gaze at my face.” 

“Art thou like me, child of my darkest 
heart? And dost thou think my un- 
tamed thoughts and speak my vast lan- 
guage?” 

“Yea, we are twin brothers, O, Night; f( r 
thou revealest space and I reveal my 
soul.” 
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FACES 


I HAVE seen a face with a thousand coun- 
tenances, and a face that was but a single 
countenance as if held in a mould. 

I have seen a face whose sheen I could 
look through to the ugliness beneath, and 
a face whose sheen I had to lift to see how 
beautiful it was. 

I have seen an old face much lined with 
nothing, and a smooth face in which all 
things were graven. 

I know faces, because I look through the 
fabric my own eye weaves, and behold the 
reality beneath. 
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THE GREATER SEA 

My soul and 1 went to the great sea to 
bathe. And when we reached the shore, 
we went about looking for a hidden and 
lonely place. 

But as we walked, we saw a man sitting 
on a grey rock taking pinches of salt from 
a bag and throwing them into the sea. 

“This is the pessimist,” said my soul, 
“Let us leave this place. We cannot 
bathe here.” 

We walked on until we reached an in- 
let. There we saw, standing on a white 
rock, a man holding a bejewelled box, 
from which he took sugar and threw it into 
the sea. 

“And this is the optimist,” said my soul, 
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“And he too must not see our naked 
bodies. 

Further on we walked. And on a beach 
we saw a man picking up dead fish and 
tenderly putting them back into the 
water. 

“And we cannot bathe before him,” said 
my soul. “He is the humane philan- 
thropist.” 

And w'e passed on. 

Then we came where we saw' a man 
tracing his shadow on the sand. Great 
waves came and erased it. But he w'ent 
on tracing it again, and again. 

“He is the mystic,” said my soul, “Let 
us leave him.” 

And W'e walked on, till in a quiet cove 
we saw a man scooping up the foam and 
putting it into an alabaster bow'l. 

“He is the idealist,” said my soul, 
“Surely he must not see our nudity.” 

And on we walked. Suddenly we 
heard a voice crying, “This is the sea. 
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I his is the deep sea. This is the vast and 
mighty sea.” And when we reached the 
voice it was a man whose back was turned 
to tiie sea, and at his ear he held a shell, 
listening to its murmur. 

Anti my soul said, “Let us pass on. He 
IS the realist, who turns his back on the 
wliole he tannor gra-.p. and busies himself 
w'ith a fragment.” 

So we passctl on. .And in a weedy place 
among the rot ks uas a man with liis head 
luiried in ftu* s.md. .\nti 1 saitl to my 
soul, "We can baiht' Jiere, lor he cannot 

3 ? 

^CC US. 

‘ Nay,” said my st)ui, ‘‘Ft)r he i.s the most 
dead)} of them a.l. He is the puri- 
tan.” 

d'hen a great s;uln< ss came t)ver the tace 
of my soul, and inu) her voice, 

“Let us go henct',” she said, “For there 
is no lonely, hitiden place where we can 
bathe. I would not have this wind lift 
my' golden hair, or bare my’ w'hite bosom in 
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this air, or let the light disclose my sac-ed 
nakedness.” 

Then we left that sea to seek the Greater 
Sea. 



CRUCIFIED 


I CRIED to men, “I would be crucified!” 

And they said, “Why should your blood 
be upon our heads? 

And I answered, “How else shall you 
be exalted except by crucifying madmen?” 

And they heeded and I w'as crucified. 
And the crucifixion appeased me. 

And when I was hanged between earth 
and heaven they lifted up their heads to 
see me. And they were exalted, for their 
heads had never before beer lifted. 

But as they stood looking up at me one 
called out, “For what art thou seeking to 
atone ?” 

And another cried, “In what cause dost 
thou sacrifice thyself?” 
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And a third said, “Thinkest thou with 
this price to buy world glory?” 

Then said a fourth, “Behold, how he 
smiles ! Can such pain be forgiven ?” 

And I answered them all, and said : 

“Remember only that 1 smiled. I do 
not atone — nor sacrifice^nor wish for 
glory; and I have nothing to forgive. I 
thirsted — and I besought you to give me 
my blood to drink. For what is there can 
quench a madman’s thirst but his own 
blood? I was dumb — and I asked wounds 
of you for mouths. I was imprisonecf in 
your days and nights — and I sought a door 
into larger days and nights. 

And now I go — as others already cruci- 
fied have gone. And think not we are 
weary of crucifixion. For we must be 
crucified by larger and yet larger men, be- 
tween greater earths and greater heavens.” 
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THE ASTRONOMER 

In the shadow of the temple my friend and 
I saw a blind man sitting alone. And my 
friend said, “Behold the w'isest man of our 
land.” 

Then I left my friend and approached 
the blind man and greeted him. And we 
conversed. 

After a while I said, “Forgive my ques- 
tion; but since when hast thou been 
blindr 

“From my birth,” he answered. 

Said I, “And what path of wisdom fol- 
io west thou?” 

Said he, “I am an astronomer.” 

Then he placed his hand upon his breast 
saying, “I watch all these j\ns and moons 
and stars.” 
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THE GREAT LONGING 


Here I sit between my brother the moun- 
tain and my sister the sea. 

We three are one in loneliness, and the 
love that binds us together is deep and 
strong and strange. Nay, it is deeper 
than my sister’s depth and stronger than 
my brother’s strength, and stranger than 
the strangeness of my madness. 

Aeons upon aeons have passed since the 
first grey dawn made us visible to one an- 
other; and though we have seen the birth 
and the fulness and the death of many 
worlds, we are still eager and young. 

We are young and eager and yet we are 
mateless and unvisited, and though we lie 
in unbroken half embrace, we are uncom- 
fortcd. And what comfort is there for 
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controlled desire and unspent passion*? 
Whence shall come the darning god to 
warm my sister’s bed? And what she- 
torrent shall quench my brother’s fire? 
And who is the woman that shall command 
my heart? 

In the stillness of the night my sister 
murmurs in her sleep the fire-god’s un- 
known name, and my brother calls afar 
upon the cool and distant goddess. But 
upon whom I call in my sleep I know not. 
. 

Here I sit between my brother the moun- 
tain and my sister the sea. We three are 
one in loneliness, and the love that binds 
us together is deep a nd strong and strange. 
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SAID A BLADE 01 GRASS 

Said a blade of grass to an autumn leaf, 
“You make such a noise falling! You 
scatter all my winter dreams.” 

Said the leaf indignant, “Low-born and 
low-dwelling! Songless, peevish thing! 
You live not in the upper air and you 
cannot tell the sound of singing.” 

Then the autumn leaf lay down upon 
the earth and slept. And when spring 
came she waked again — and she was a 
blade of grass. 

And when it was autumn and her win- 
ter sleep was upon her, and above her 
through all the air the leaves were falling, 
she muttered to herself, “O these autumn 
leaves ! They make such a noise ! They 
scatter all my winter dreams.” 
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THE EYE 


Said the Eye one day, *1 see beyond 
these valleys a mountain veiled with blue 
mist. Is it not beautiful T’ 

The Ear listened, and after listening in- 
tently awhile, said, “But where is any 
mountain^ I do not hear it.” 

Then the Hand .spoke and said, “I am 
trying in vain to feel it or touch it, and I 
can find no mountain.” 

And the Nose said, “There is no moun- 
tain, I cannot smell it.” 

Then the Eye turned the -^ther way, and 
they all began to talk together about the 
Eye’s strange delusion. And they said, 
“Something must be the matter with the 
Eye.” 
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THE TWO LEARNED MEN 

Once there lived in the ancient city of 
Afkar two learned men who hated and be- 
littled each other’s learning. For one of 
them denied the existence of the gods and 
the other was a believer. 

One day the two met in the market- 
place, and amidst their followers they be- 
gan to dispute and to argue about the ex- 
istence or the non-existence of the gods. 
And after hours of contention they parted. 

That evening the unbeliever went to the 
temple and prostrated himself before the 
altar and prayed the gods to forgive his 
wayward past. 

And the same hour the other learned 
man, he who had upheld the gods, burned 
his sacred books. For he had become an 
unbeliever. 
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WHEN MY SORROW 
WAS BORN 


When my Sorrow was born I nursed it 
witli care, and watched over it with loving 
tenderness. 

And my Sorrow grew like all living 
things, strong and beautiful and full of 
wondrous delights. 

And we loved one another, my Sorrow 
and I, and we loved the world about us; 
for Sorrow had a kindly heart and mine 
was kindly with Sorrow. 

And when we conversed, ny Sorrow and 
I, our days were winged and our nights 
were girdled with dreams; for Sorrow had 
an eloquent tongue, and mint was elo- 
quent with Sorrow. 

And when we sang together, my Sorrow 
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and r, our neijj;libours sat at their windows 
and listened; for our songs were deep as 
the sea and our melodics were full of 
strange rnrinories. 

And when we walked tt^gether, my Sor- 
row and r. people gazed at us w-ith gentle 
eyes and whispered in words of exceeding 
sweetness. And there were tlu)se Avho 
looked with envy upon us, for Sorrow was 
a noble thing and I was proud with 
Sorrow. 

But niy Sorrow' died, like all living 
things. an<.l alone I am h'ft to muse and 
j)onder. 

And now' when 1 speak my words fall 
heavily upon my ears. 

And when I sing my songs my neigh- 
bours come not to listen. 

And w'hen I walk the streets no one 
looks at me. 

Only in my' sleep I hear voices saying in 
pit}', “See, there lies the man whose Sorrow 
is dead.” 
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AND WHEN MY JOY 
WAS BORN 

And when m)- Joy v\ as born. I liclci it in m'/ 
arms and stood on the !)onse-ti)p shouting. 
“Come ye, my neighboins, (‘(»ine and see. 
for Joy this day is born unto me. Come, 
and beliold this gladsome thing that liiugh- 
eth in the sun.” 

But nf>ne of my ncigitbours came to look 
upon m\" Joy, and great was my astonish- 
ment. 

And every day for seve ■ moons I pro- 
claimed my Joy from the house-top — and 
yet no one heeded me. .And my ,loy and 
I were alone, unsought and uiiMsued. 

Then my Joy grew pale a^d weary be- 
cause no other heart but mine held its love- 
liness and no other lips kissed its lips. 
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Then my Joy died of isolation. 

And now I only remember my dead Joy 
in remembering my dead Sorrow. But 
memory is an autumn lea^ that murmurs 
a while in the wind and then is heard no 
more. 
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“THE PERFECT WORLD” 


God of lost souls, thou who art lost 
amongst the gods, hear me : 

Gentle Destiny that watchest over us, 
mad, wandeiing spirits, hear me: 

I dwell in th( midst of a perfect race, I 
the most imperfect. 

I, a huniuji chaos, a nebula of confused 
elements, I move amongst finished worlds 
— peoples of complete laws and pure 
order, wiiose thoughts are a.ssorted, whose 
dreams are arranged, and whose visions 
are enrolled and registered. 

Their virtue.s, O God, are measured, 
their sins are weighed, and even the count- 
less things that pass in the dim twdlight 
of neither sin nor virtue are recorded and 
catalogued. 

Here days and nights are divided into 



seasons of conduct and governed by rules 
of blameless accuracy. 

To ear, tc drink, to sleep, to cover one’s 
nudity, and then to be fveary in due time. 

To work, to play, to sing, to dance, and 
then to lie still w'hen the clock strikes the 
hour. 

To think rhus. to feel thus much, and 
then to cease thinking and feeling when a 
certain star rises above yonder horizon. 

I’o rob a neighbour w’ith a smile, to be- 
stow gifts with a graceful w'ave of ^lie 
hand, to praise prudently, to blame cau- 
tiousl)-, to destro)' a soul with a word, to 
burn a body with a breath, and then to 
wash the iiands when the day’s work is 
done. 

To love according to an established 
order, to entertain one’s best self in a pre- 
conceived manner, to worship the gods 
becomingly, to intrigue the devils artfully 
— and then to forget all as though memory 
were dead. 
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Fo fancy with a motive, to contemplate 
with consideration, to be liappy sweetly, to 
suffer nobly — aiul then to empty the cu}) 
so that tomorrow may fill it a^ain. 

All these thing's, (iod, arc conceded 
with forethouj;]it. born with determina- 
tion, nursed m itli cxa<'tness, Governed by'^ 
rules, directed by reason, and tlu n slain 
and buried alter a presenbed nu'thod. 
And even tlieir .sdent pravts that ]i(' 'icithin 
ihe human muiI are marked and nunibered. 

It is a perb.'Ct world, a world ot I'onsnm- 
niate excellence, a world of supreme won- 
ders. the ripest truil in Clod’s garden, the 
master-thought of the universe. 

Rut why should j be liere, O Cloth 1 a 
green seed of untultilled f'assion, a mad 
tempest tbat seek< rh ncitbei east nf>r w est, 
a bewildered fragment from a burnt 
planet? 

Why am T here. O God of lost simls, 
thou who art lost amongst the gods t* 
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THE FORERUNNER 

HIS PARABLES AND POEMS 




THE FORHRUNxNER 


Y O U arc your own forcraiincr, and the towers 
you have buiklcd arc but the foundation of your 
triant-scif And that self too shall b ' a foundation. 

And I too am .ny own forerunner, for the long 
shadow stretching before me at sunrise shall gather 
under mv k'ct at the noon hour. Yet another sunrise 
shall lav aiic»i]i(.r st7cui»ew V>eh*rc mo, and that also 
shall be gathered at another noon. 

Always have we beeji oiir own t<.)rcrunners, and 
al’ways shall we be. And all tliat we have gathered 
and shall gather shall he but seeds for fields yet 
unploughed. We arc the fields and the ploughmen, 
the gatherers and the gathered. 

When you were a waudering desire in the mist, 
! too was there, a wandering desire. T hen \ve sought 
one another, and out ot <.>ur eagerness dreams were 
born. And drc.ims werr lime 1.’" iiess, and dreams 
were space without measure. 
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And when you were a silent word upon Life’s 
quivering lips, I too was there, another silent word. 
Then Life uttered us and we came down the years 
throbbing with memories of yesterday and with 
longing for tomorrow, for yesterday was death 
conquered and tomorrow was birth pursued. 

And now we arc in God’s hands. You are a sun 
in His right hand and 1 ar earth in His left hand. 
Yet you arc not more, shining, than I, shone upon. 

And we, sun and earth, are but the beginning of a 
greater sun and a greater earth. And always shall 
w’e be the beginning. 

You are your own forerunner, you the stranger 
passing by the gate of my garden. 

And I too am my own forerunner, tliough 1 sit 
in the shadows of my trees and seem motionless. 
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GOD’S FOOL 


O NCE there came from the desert to the great 
city ot Sharia a man who was a dreamer, and 
he had naught but his garment and a staff. 

And as he walked through the streets he gazed with 
awe and wonder at the temples and towers and 
palaces, lor the city ol Sharia was ot surpassing 
beauty, .^nd he spoke often to the passers-by, 
questioning them about their city- -but they under- 
stood not his language, nor he their language 

At the noon hour he stopped before a vast inn. It 
was built ot yellow marble, and people were going 
in and conimg out unhiudered. 

"‘This must be a shrine,” he "ud tc) himselt, and 
he loo went in. But what was hi.s surprise to find him- 
self in a hall of great splendour and a large company 
of men and women seated about many tables They 
were eating and drinking and listening to the 
musicians. 
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“Nay/' said the dreamer. “This is no worshipping, 
ft must be a feast given by the prince to the people, 
in celebration of a great event." 

At that moment a man. whom he took to be the 
shwc of the prince, approached him, and bade him be 
seated. And he was .served wirli meat and wine and 
most excellent sweets. 

When he was satisfied, the dreamer ro.se to depart. 
At the door he was stopped by a large man 
magnificently arrayed. 

“Surely this is the prince himself," said the 
dreamer in his heart, and he bowed to him .flid 
thanked him. 

Then the l.irge man said in the language of the 
city 

“Sir, you have not paid tor your dinner.'* And 
the dreamer did not understand, and again tlianked 
him heartily. Then the large man bethought him, 
and he looked more closely upon the dreamer. And 
he saw that he w^as a stranger, clad in but a poor 
garment, and that indeed he had not wherewith to 
pay for his meal. I’heii the large man clapped his 
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hands and called — and there came four watchmen of 
the city. And they listened to the' large man. Then 
they took the dreamer between them, and they were 
two on each side of him. And the dreamer noted the 
ceremoniousness of their dress and of their manner 
and he looked upon them with delight. 

‘"These/' said he, “are men of distinction.” 

And they walked all together until they came to 
the House of Judgment and they entered. 

The dreamer saw betore him, seated upon a throne, 
a venerable man w ith flowing beard, robed majestic- 
ally. And he thought he was the king. And he 
rejoiced to be brought betore him. 

Now the watchmen related to the judge, who was 
the venerable man, the charge against the dreamer ; 
and the judge appointed two advocates, one to 
present the charge and the o"her to defend the 
stranger. And the advocates rose, the one after the 
other, and delivered each his argument. And the 
dreamer thought himself to be listening to addresses 
of welcome, and his heart filled -.-th gratitude to the 
king and the prince for all that w^as done for him. 
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Then sentence was passed upon the dreamer, that 
upon a tablet hung about his neck his crime should be 
written, and that he should ride through the city on a 
naked horse, with a trumpeter and a drummer before 
him. And the sentence was carried out forthwith. 

Now as the dreamer rode through the city upon 
the naked horse, with the trumpeter and the 
drummer before him, the inhabitants of the city came 
running forth at the sound of the noise, and when 
they saw him they laughed one and all, and the 
children ran after him in companies from street to 
street. And the dreamer’s heart was filled with 
ecstasy, and his eyes shone upon them. For to him 
the tablet was a sign of the king’s blessing and the 
procession was in his honour. 

Now as he rode, he saw among the crowd a man 
who was froiji the desert like himself and his heart 
swelled with joy, and he cried out to him with a 
shout : 

“Friend! Friend! Where are we? What city of the 
heart’s desire is this? What race of lavish hosts? — 
who feast the chance guest in their palaces, whose 
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princes companion him, whose king hangs a token 
upon his breast and opens to him the hospitality of 
a city descended from heaven.” 

And he who was also of the desert replied not. 
He only smiled and slightly shook his head. And the 
procession pa.ssed on. 

And the dreamer's face was uplifted and his eyes 
were overflowing with light. 
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LOVE 


T hey say the jackal and the mole 
Drink from the self-same stream 
Where the lion comes to drink. 

And they say the eagle and the vulture 
Dig their beaks into the same carcass. 

And are at peace, one with the other. 

In the presence of the dead thing. 

O love, whose lordly hand 
Has bridled my desires. 

And raised my hunger and my thirst 
To dignity and pride. 

Let not the strong in me and the constant 
Eat the bread or drink the wine 
That tempt my weaker self. 

Let me rather starve. 
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And let my heart parch with thirst. 
And let me die and perish. 

Ere I stretch my hand 
To a cup you did not fill. 

Or a bowl you did not bless. 
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THE KING-HERMIT 


T hey told me that in a forest among the 
mountains lives a young man in solitude who 
once was a king of a vast country beyond the Two 
Rivers. And they also said that he, of his own will, 
had left his throne and the land of his glory and 
tome to dwell in the wilderness. 

And I said, “I would seek that man, and learn the 
secret ot his heart; for he who renounces a kingdom 
must needs be greater than a kingdom.” 

On that very day. I v^ent to the forest where he 
dwells. And I found him sitting under a white 
cypress, and in his hand a reed as if it were a sceptre. 
And I greeted him even as I would greet a king. And 
he turned to me and said gently, “What would you 
in this forest of serenity? Seek you a lost self in the 
green shadows, or is it a hom^ loming in your 
twilight?” 
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And I answered, “I sought but you — for I fain 
would know that which made you leave a kingdom 
for a forest.” 

And he said, “Brief is my story, for sudden was the 
bursting of the bubble. It happened thus: One day 
as I sat at a window in my palace, my chamberlain 
and an envoy from a foreign land were walking in 
my garden. And as they approached my window, 
the lord chamberlain was speaking of himself and 
saying, ‘I am like the king; I have a thirst for strong 
wine and a hunger for all games of chance. And*like 
my lord the king I have storms of temper.’ And the 
lord chamberlain and the envoy disappeared among 
the trees. But in a few minutes they returned, and this 
time the lord chamberlain was speaking of me, and 
he was saying, ‘My lord the king is like myself— a 
good marksman; and like me he loves music and 
bathes thrice a day.’” 

After a moment he added, “On the eve of that day 
I left my palace with but my garment, for I would 
no longer be ruler over those who assume my vices 
and attribute to me their virtues.” 
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And I said. This is indeed a wonder, and passing 
strange.” 

And he said, ‘ Nay, my triend, you knocked at the 
gate of niy silences and received but a trifle. For who 
would not leave a kingdom for a forest wdiere the 
seasons sing and dance ceaselessly? Many are those 
who have given their kingdom for less than solitude 
and the sw'eet fellow^ship of aloneness. Countless are 
the eagles who descend from the upper air to live 
w'ith moles that they may know the secrets of the 
earth. There are those who renounce the kingdom of 
dreams that they may not seem distant from the 
dreamless. And those w^ho renounce the kingdom of 
nakedness and cover their souls that others may not 
be ashamed in beholding ruin uncovered and beauty 
unveiled. And gi eater yet than all of these is he w^ho 
renounces the kingdom ot sorro v that he m.iy iio< 
seem proud and vainglorious.” 

Then rising he leaned upon his reed and said, “Go 
now to the great city and sit at its gate and watch all 
those who enter into it and those \vno go out. And 
see that you find him who, though born a king, is 
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without kingdom; and him who though ruled in 
flesh rules in spirit — though neither he nor his 
subjects know this; and him also who but seems to 
rule yet is in truth slave of his own slaves.” 

After he had said these things he smiled on me, and 
there were a thousand dawns upon his lips. Then he 
turned and walked away into the heart of the forest. 

And 1 returned to the city, and I sat at its gate to 
watch the passers-by even as he had told me. And 
from that day to this numberless are the kings whose 
shadows have passed over me and few arc the subjects 
over whom my shadow has passed. 
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THE LION’S DAUGHTER 


F our slaves stood fanning an old queen who 
was asleep upon her throne. And she was 
snoring. And upon the queen's lap a cat lay purring 
and gazing lazily at the slaves. 

The first slave spoke, and said, “How ugly this old 
woman i« in her sleep. See her mouth droop: and 
she breathes as if the devil were choking her.’’ 

Then the cat said, purritig, "Not half so ugly in her 
sleep as you in your waking slavery.” 

And the second slave said, “V ou would think sleep 
would smooth her wrinKles instead of deepening 
them. She must be dreaming ot s mething evil. 

And the cat purred, “Would that you might sleep also 

and dream of your freedom." 

And the third slave said, “Perhaps she is seeing the 
procession of all those that she ha'' Hni. 

And the cat purred, “Aye, she secs the procession of 
your fore fathers and your descendants. 
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And the fourth slave said, “It is aU very well to talk 
about her, but it does not make me less weary of 
standing and fanning.” 

And the cat purred, ‘‘You shall be fanning to all 
eternity ; for as it is on earth so it is in heaven.” 

At this moment the old queen nodded in her sleep, 
and her crown fell to the floor. 

And one of the slaves .said, “That is a bad omen.” 

And the cat purred, "The bad omen of one is the good 
omen of another.” 

And the second slave said, “What if she should 
wake, and find her crown fallen ! She would surely 
slay us.” 

And the cat purred, "Daily from your birth she has 
slain you and you know it not." 

And the third slave said, “Yes, she would slay us 
and she would call it making sacrifice to the gods.” 

And the cat purred, "Only the weak are sacrificed to the 
gods.” 

And the fourth slave silenced the others, and softly 
he picked up the crown and replaced it, without 
waking her, on the old queen’s head. 
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And the cat purred, ''On/y a slave restores a crown that 
has fallen” 

And after a while the old queen woke, and she 
looked about her and yawned. Then she said, 
“Methought I dreamed, and I saw four caterpillan 
chased by a scorpion around the trunk of an ancient 
oak tree. I like not my dream/’ 

Then she closed her eyes and went to sleep again. 
And she snored. And the four slaves went on fanning 
her. 

And the car purred, '^Fan on, fan on, stupids. You fan 
hut the fire that consumes you.” 
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TYRANNY 


T hus sings the She-Dragon that guards the 
seven caves by the sea : 

“My mate shall come riding on the waves. His 
thundering roar shall fill the earth with fear, and the 
flames of his nostrils shall set the sky afire. At the 
eclipse of the moon we shall be wedded, and at the 
eclipse of the sun 1 shall give birth to a Saint George, 
who shall slay me.” * 

Thus sings the She-Dragon that guards the seven 
caves by the sea. 



THE SAINT 


I N my youth I once visited a saint in his silent grove 
beyond the hills; and as wc were conversing upon 
the nature of virtue a brigand came limping wearily 
up the ridge. When he reached the grove he knelt 
down before the saint and said, “O saint, 1 would be 
comforted! My sins arc heavy upon me.” 

And the saint replied, “My sins, too, are heavy 
upon me.” 

And the brigand said, “But I am a thief and a 
plunderer.” 

And the saint replied, “1 too am a thiet and a 
plunderer." 

And the brigand said, “But I -m a murderer, and 
the blood of many men cries in my cars. 

And the saint replied, “1 too am a murderer, and 
in my cars cries the blood ol m.^ny men. 

And the brigand said, “I have cnmmiited countless 

crimes.” 
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And the saint replied, “I too have committed 
crimes without number.” 

Then the brigand stood up and gazed at the saint, 
and there was a strange look in his eyes. And when 
he left us he went skipping down the hill. 

And I turned to the saint and said, “Wherefore did 
you accuse yourself of uncommitted crimes? Sec 
you not that this man went away no longer believing 
in you ? 

And the saint answered, “It is true he no longer 
believes in me. But he went away much comforted.’ 

At that moment we heard the brigand singing in 
the distance, and the echo of his song filled the 
valley with gladness. 
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THE PLUTOCRAT 


I N my wanderings I once saw upon an island a 
man-headed, iron-hoofed mon<;ter who ate of the 
earth and drank of the sea incessantly. And for a 
long while I watched hinl. Then 1 approached him 
and said, “Have you never enough; is your hunger 
never satisfied and your thirst never quenched?” 

And he answered saying, “Yes, I am satished. 
nay, I am weary of eating and drinking; but 1 am 
afraid that tomorrow there will be no more earth to 
eat and no more sea to drink.” 
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THE GREATER SELF 


T IHIS came to pass. After the coronation of 
Nufsibaal, King of Byblus, he retired to his bed 
chamber — the very room which the three hermit- 
magicians of the mountain had built for him. He took 
off his crown and his royal raiment, and stood in the 
centre of the room thinking of himself, now the 
all-powerful ruler of Byblus. 

Suddenly he turned; and he saw stepping l>ut of 
the silver mirror which his mother had given him, 
a naked man. 

The king was startled, and he cried out to the man, 
“What would you?” 

And the naked man answered, “Naught but this: 
Why have they crowned you king?” 

And the king answered, “Because I am the noblest 
man in the land.” 

Then the naked man said, “If you were still more 
noble, you would not be king.” 
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And the king said, “Because I am the mightiest 
man in the land they crowned me.” 

And the naked man said, “If you were mightier 
yet, you would not be king.” 

Then the king said, “Because 1 am the wisest man 
they crowned me king.” 

And the naked man said, “If you were still wiser 
you would not choose to be king." 

Then the king fell to the floor and wept bitterly. 

The naked man looked down upon him. Them he 
took up the crown and with tenderness replaced it 
upon the king’s bent head. 

And the naked man, gazing lovingly upon the 
king, entered into the mirror. 

And the king roused, and straightway he looked 
into the mirror. And he saw there but himself 
crowned. 



WAR AND THE SMALL NATIONS 


O NCE, high above a pasture, where a sheep and 
a lamb were grazing, an eagle was circling and 
gazing hungrily down upon the lamb. And as he was 
about to descend and seize his prey, another eagle 
appeared and hovered above the sheep and her young 
with the same hungry intent. Then the two rivals 
began to fight fillir^ the sky with their fierce cries. 

The sheep looked up and was much astonislTed. 
She turned to the lamb and said, 

“How strange, my » child, that these two noble 
birds should attack one another. Is not the vast sky 
large enough for both of them? Pray, my little one, 
pray in your heart that God may make peace 
between your winged brothers.” 

And the lamb prayed in his heart. 
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CRITICS 


O NE nightfall a man travelling on horseback 
toward the sea reached an inn by the roadside. 
He dismounted, and confident in man and night like 
all riders toward the sea, he tied his horse to a tree 
beside the door and entered into the inn. 

At midnight, when all were asleep, a thief came and 
stole the traveller’s horse. 

In the morning the man awoke, and discovered 
that his horse was stolen. And he grieved for his 
horse, and that a man had found it in his heart to steal. 

Then his fellow-lodgers came and stood around 
him and began to talk. 

And the first man said, “How oolish of you to tie 
your horse outside the stable.” 

And the second said, “Still more foolish, without 
even hobbling the hor.se!” 

And the third man said, “It s stupid at best to 
travel to the sea on horseback.” 
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And the fourth said, “Only the indolent and the 
slow of foot own horses.” 

Then the traveller was much astonished. At last 
he cried, “My friends, because my horse is stolen, 
you have hastened one and all to tell me my faults and 
my shortcomings. But strange, not one word of 
reproach have you uttered about the man who stole 
my horse.” 
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POETS 


F our poets were sitting aiound a bowl of 
punch that stood on a table. 

Said the first poet, “Methinks I see with my third 
eye the fragrance of this wane hovering in space like 
a cloud of birds in an enchanted forest.” 

The second poet raised his head and' said, ‘‘With 
my inner ear I can hear those mist-birds singing. 
And the melody holds my heart as the white rose 
imprisons the bee within her petals.” 

The third poet closed his eyes and stretched his 
arm upward, and said, “1 touch rhem with my hand. 
I feel their wings, like the breath of a sleeping fairy, 
brushing against my fingers.” 

Then the fourth poet losc and lilted up the bowl, 
and he said, ‘‘Alas, friends! I am too dull of sight and 
of hearing and of touch. 1 cannot see the fragr;ince of 
this wine, nor hear its song, nor feel tL- i eating of its 
wings. I perceive but the wine itsell. Now therefore 
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must I drink it, that it may sharpen my senses and 
raise me to your blissful heights.” 

And putting the bowl to his lips, he drank the 
punch to the very last drop. 

The three poets, with their mouths open, looked 
at him aghast, and there was a thirsty yet unlyrical 
hatred in their eyes. 
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THE WEATHER-COCK 


S AID the weathcr-cock to the wind, “How 
tedious and monotonous you arc! Can you not 
blow any other way but in my face? You disturb my 
God-given stability.” 

And the wind did not answer. It only laughed in 
space. 
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THE KING OF ARADUS 


O NCE the elders of the city of Aradus presented 
themselves before the king, and besought of 
him a decree to forbid to men all wine and all 
intoxicants within their city. 

And the king turned his back upon them and 
went out from them laughing. 

Then the elders departed in dismay. 

At the door of the palace they met the loid 
chamberlain. And the lord chamberlain observed 
that they were troubled, and he understood their 
case. 

Then he said, “Pity, my friends! Had you found 
the king drunk, surely he would have granted you 
your petition.” 
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OUT OF MY DEEPER HEART 


O UT of my deeper heart a bird rose and flew 
skyward. 

Higher and higher did it rise, yet larger and larger 
did it grow. 

At first it was but like a swallow, then a lark, then 
an eagle, then as vast as a spring cloud, and then it 
filled the starry heavens. 

Out of my heart a bird flew skyward. And it 
waxed larger as it flew. Yet it left not my heart. 


O my faith, my untamed knowledge, how shall I 
fly to your height and j::e with you man’s larger self 
pencilled upon the sky ? 

How shall I turn this sea within me into mist, and 
move with you in space immeasurable? 
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How can a prisoner within the temple behold its 
golden domes ? 

How shall the heart of a fruit be stretched to 
envelop the fruit also ? 

O my faith, 1 am in chains behind these bars of 
silver and ebony, and I cannot fly with you. 

Yet out of my heart you rise skyward, and it is my 
heart that holds you, and 1 shall be content. 
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DYNASTIES 


T he Queen of Ishana was in travail of child- 
birth ; and the King and the mighty men of his 
court were waiting in breathless anxiety in the great 
hall of the Winged Bulls. 

At eventide there came suddenly a messenger in 
haste and prostrated himself before the King, and 
said, “I bring glad tidings unto my lord the King, 
and unto the kingdom and the slaves of the King. 
Mihrab the Cruel, thy life-long enemy, the King of 
Bethroun, is dead.’’ 

When the King and the mighty men heard this, 
they all rose and shouted for jov ; for the powerful 
Mihrab, had he lived longer, had assuredly overcome 
Ishana and carried the inha ■‘itants captive. 

At this moment the court physician also entered the 
hall of Winged Bulls, and behind him came the royal 
mid wives. And the physiaan prostrated himself 
before the king, and said, ‘My lord the King shall 
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live for ever, and through countless generations shall 
he rule over the people of Ishana. For unto thee, O 
King, is bom this very hour a son, who shall be thy 
heir.” 

Then indeed was the soul of the King intoxicated 
with joy, that in the same momcni his foe was dead 
and the royal line was established. 

Now in the City of Ishana lived a true prophet. 
And the prophet was young, and bold of spirit. And 
the King that very night ordered that the prophet 
should be brought before him. And when he was 
brought, the King said unto him, “Prophesy now, 
and foretell what shaU be the future of my son wTio 
is this day bom unto the kingdom.” 

And the prophet hesitated not, but said, “Hearken, 
O King, and I will indeed prophesy of the future ol 
thy son, that is this day born. The soul of thy enemy, 
even of thy enemy King Mihrab, who died yester-e ve, 
lingered but a day upon the wind. Then it sought for 
itself a body to enter into. And that which it entered 
into was the body of thy son that is bom unto thee 
this hour.” 
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Then the King was enraged, and with his sword 
he slew the prophet. 

And from that day to this, the wise men of Ishana 
say one to another secretly, “Is it not known, and has 
it not been said from of old, that Ishana is ruled by an 
enemy.” 
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KNOWLEDGE AND HALF- 
KNOWLEDGE 


F our frogs sat upon a log that lay floating on 
the edge of a river. Suddenly the log was 
caught by the current and swept slowly down the 
stream. The frogs were delighted and absorbed, for 
never before had they sailed. 

At length the first frog spoke, and said, “This is 
indeed a most marvellous log. It moves as if aUve. 
No such log was ever known before.” 

Then the second frog spoke, and said, “Nay, my 
friend, the log is like other logs, and does not move. 
It is the river, that is walking to the sea, and carries 
us and the log with it.” 

And the third frog spoke, and said, “It is neither 
the log nor the river that moves. The moving is in 
our thinking. For without thought nothing moves.” 

And the three frogs began to wrangle about what 
was really moving. The quarrel grew hotter and 
louder, but they could not agree. 
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Then they turned to the fourth frog, who up to this 
time had been listening attentively but holding his 
peace, and they asked his opinion. 

And the fourth frog said, “Each of you is right, 
and none of you is wrong. The moving is in the log 
and the water and our thinking also.” 

And the three frogs became very angry, for none 
of them was willing to admit that his was not the 
whole truth, and that the other two were not wholly 
wrong. 

Then the strange thing happened. The three frogs 
got together and pushed the fourth frog off the log 
into the river. 
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“SAID A SHEET OF SNOW-WHITE 
PAPER...” 

S AID a sheet of snow-white paper, “Pure was I 
created, and pure will I remain for ever. I would 
rather be burnt and turn to white ashes than suffer 
darkness to touch me or the unclean to come near 
me. 

The ink-bottle heard what the paper was saying, 
and it laughed in its dark heart; but it never dared to 
approach her. And the multicoloured pencils hfeard 
her also, and they too never came near her. 

And the snow-white sheet of paper did remain pure 
and chaste for ever— pure and chaste— and empty. 
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THE SCHOLAR AND THE POET 


S AID the serpent to the lark, “Thou flyest, yet 
thou canst not visit the recesses of the earth where 
the sap of life moveth in perfect silence.” 

And the lark answered, “Aye, thou knowest over 
much, nay thou art wiser than all things wise— pity 
thou canst not fly.” 

And as it he did not hear, the serpent said, “Thou 
canst not see the secrets of the deep, nor move among 
the treasures of the hidden empire. It was but 
yesterday I lay in a cave of rubies. It is like the heart 
of a ripe pomegranate. , and the faintest ray of light 
turns it into a flame-rose. Who but me can behold 
such marvels?” 

And the lark said, “None, none but thee can lie 
among the crystal memories of the cycles : pity thou 
canst not sing.” 

And the serpent said, “I know a plant whose root 
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descends to the bowels of the earth, and he who eats 
of that root becomes fairer than Ashtarte.” 

And the lark said, “No one, no one but thee could 
unveil the magic thought of the earth — pity thou 
canst not fly.” 

And the serpent said, “There is a purple stream that 
runneth under a mountain, and he who drinketh of it 
shall become immortal even as the gods. Surely no 
bird or beast can discover that purple stream.” 

And the lark answered, “If thou wiliest thou canst 
become deathless even as the gods— pity thou canst 
not sing.” 

And the serpent said, “I know a buried temple, 
which I visit once a moon : It was built by a forgotten 
race of giants, and upon its walls arc graven the 
secrets of time and space, and he who reads them 

shall understand that which passeth all understand- 

• »» 
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And the lark said, “Verily, if thou so desirest thou 
canst encircle with thy pliant body all knowledge of 
time and space— pity thou canst not fly.” 

Then the serpent was disgusted, and as he turned 
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”■* hole he muttered, “Empty 

headed songster!” 

And the lark flew away singing. “Pity thou canst 
not sing. Pity, pity, my wise one, thou canst not fly.” 
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VALUES 


O NCE a man unearthed in his field a marble 
statue of great beauty. And he took it to a 
collector who loved aU beautiful things and offered 
it to him for sale, and the collector bought it for a 
large price. And they parted. 

And as the man walked home with his money he 
thought, and he said to himself, “How much life this 
money means! How can any one give all thi4,for a 
dead carved stone buried and undreamed of in the 
earth for a thousand years?” 

And now the collector was looking at his statue, 
and he was thinking, and he said to himself, “What 
beauty! What life! The dream of what a soul! — and 
fresh with the sweet sleep of a thousand years. How 
can any one give all this for money, dead and 
dreamless?” 
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OTHER SEAS 


A pish said to another fish, “Above this sea of 
. ours there is another sea, with creatures 
swimming in it — and they live there even as we live 
here ” 

The fish replied, “Pure fancy! Pure fancy! When 
you know that everything that leaves our sea by even 
an inch, and stays out of it, dies. What proof have 
you of other lives in other seas?" 
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REPENTANCE 


O n a moonless night a man entered into his 
neighbour’s garden and stole the largest melon 
he could find and brought it home. 

He opened it and found it still unripe. 

Then behold a marvel! 

The man’s conscience woke and smote him with 
remorse; and he repented having stolen the melon. 
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THE DYING MAN AND THE 
VULTURE 


W AIT, wait yet awhile, my eager friend. 

I shall yield but too soon this wasted thing. 
Whose agony overwrought and useless 
Exhausts your patience. 

I would not have your honest hunger 
Wait upon these moments: 

But this chain, though made of a breath. 

Is hard to break. 

And the will to die. 

Stronger than all things strong. 

Is stayed by a will to li\^ 

Feebler than all things feeble. 

Forgive me comrade; ! tarry too long. 

It is memory that holds my spirit; 

A procession of distant days, 

A vision of youth spent in a dream, 

A face that bids my eyelids not to sleep. 
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A voice that lingers in my ears, 

A hand that touches my hand. 

Forgive me that you have waited too long. 

It is over now, and all is faded: — 

The lace, the voice, the hand and the mist that 
brought them hither. 

The knot is untied. 

The cord is cleaved. 

And that which is neither food nor drink is 
withdrawn. 

Approach, my hungry comrade; 

The board is made ready. 

And the fare, frugal and spare. 

Is given with love. 

Come, and dig your beak here, into the left side, 
And tear out of its cage this smaller bird, 

Whose wings can beat no more: 

I would have it soar with vou into the sky. 

Come now, my friend, 1 am your host tonight, 

And you my welcome guc.st. 
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BEYOND MY SOLITUDE 


B eyond my solitude is another solitude, and 
to him who dwells therein my al oneness is a 
crowded niarket-placc and my silence a confusion 
of sounds. 

Too young am I and too restless to seek that above- 
solitude. The voices of yonder valley still hold 
my ears, and its shadows bar my way and I cannot 
go. 

Beyond these hills is a grove of enchantment and 
to him who dwells therein my peace is but a whirl- 
wind and my enchantment an illusion. 

Too young am I and too riotous to seek that sacred 
grove. The taste of blood is cl nging in iny mouth, 
and the bow and the arrows ot my fathcis yet linger 
in my hand and I cannot go. 

Beyond this burdened self lives my freer self; and 
to him rny dreams arc a battf fought in twilight 
and my desires the rattling of bones. 
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Too young am I and too outraged to be my freer 
self. 

And how shall I become my freer self unless I slay 
my burdened selves, or unless all men become free? 

How shall my leaves fly singing upon the wind 
unless my roots shall w'ither in the dark ? 

How shall the eagle in me soar against the sun 
until my fledglings leave the nest which 1 with my 
own beak have built for them ? 
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THE LAST WATCH 


A t the high-tidc of night, when the first breath 
L of dawn came upon the wind, the Forerunner, 
he who calls himself echo to a voice yet unheard, 
left his bed-chamber and ascended to the r<.)')f of his 
house. Long he stood and looked down upon the 
slumbering city. Then he raised his head, and ev^en 
as if the sleepless spirits of ah those asleep had 
gathered around him, he opened his lip*^ and spoke, 
and he said : 

“My friends and my neighbours and yv>u wins daily 
pass my gate, 1 wsould speak to you in youi sleep, 
and in the vallcv of Vi ' ^ di earns I would walk naked 
and unrestrained; fai heedless are your waking hours 
and deaf are your sound-burdr!’ed ears. 

“Long did I love ysui and overmuch. 

“I love the one ann^ng yon as though he were all, 
and all as if you were one. And in the ot mv 

heart 1 sang in your gardens, aia m the summer o1 
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niy heart I watched at your threshing-floors. 

“Yea, I loved you all, the giant and the pigmy, the 
leper and the anointed, and him who gropes in rh(' 
dark even as him who dances his days upon the 
mountains. 

“You, the strong, have 1 loved, though the marks 
of your iron hoofs arc yet upon my flesh; and you 
the weak, though you have drained my faith and 
wasted my patience. 

“You the nch have I loved, while bitter was your 
honey to my mouth; and you the poor, though you 
knew my enipty-handcd shame. 

'‘You the poet with the harrowed lute and blind fin- 
gers, you have 1 loved in self indulgence; and you the 
scholar, ever gathering rotted shrouds in potters’ flcld^. 

“You the priest I have loved, who sit in the 
silences ot yesterd.u questioning the fate of my 
tomorrow; and you the worshippers of gods the 
images of your own desires. 

“You the thirsting woman whose cup is ever full, 
I have loved in understanding; and you the woman ot 
restless nights, you too I have loved in pity. 
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ou the talkative have I loved, saying. ‘Life hath 
much to say’; and you the dumb have I loved, 
whispering to myself. ‘Says he nor in silence that 
which 1 fain would hear in words?’ 

“And you the judge and the critic, 1 have lowd 
also; yet when ym iiave seen me crucified, vou said, 
‘He bleeds rhythmii ally, and the pattern his bkiod 
makes upon Ins white skin is beautiful to behold.’ 

“Yea, 1 have loved you all. the young and the old. 
the t'cmbliiig reed and the oak. 

“Ifut alas’ It s\as the v)ver-abund.ince ol my heart 
that turned vou from me. You woultl drink love 
from a cup, bur not from a singing nvei . V isu would 
hear love’s faint inurimir, but when love ^luults vou 
would muffle your ear^ 

“And because 1 ha- ‘ ioecd vou .ill y-u have s.iid. 
‘Too soft and yielding is hi^ lic.ut. and too undiscern- 
iug IS his path. It is the iovi oi a iieeoy I'lie, vv hii 
picks crumbs even as he sits ,it kinglv feasts. And 
It IS the love of ,t weakling, for the stumg loves onlv 
the strong.’ 

“.And because I have loved ,ou overmuch you 



have said, It is but the love of a blind man who 
knows not the beauty of one nor the ugliness of 
another. And it is the love of the tasteless who drinks 
vinegar even as wine. And it is the love of the 
impertinent and the overweening for what stranger 
t'ould be our mother and father and sister and 
brother?’ 

'‘This vou have said, and more. For often in the 
market-place you pointed your fingers at me and said 
mockingly, 'There goes the ageless one, the man 
without seasons, who at the noon hour plays games 
with our children and at eventide sits with our eljcrs 
and a^sume^ wisdom and understanding.’ 

“And ! said ‘1 will love them more. Aye. even 
more. I will hide my love with seeming to hate, and 
disguise my tenderness as bitterness. 1 will wear an 
iron ma^k, and only when armed and mailed shall I 
seek them.’ 

“Then I laid a heavy hand upon your bruises, ami 
like a tempest in the night I thundered in your ears 

“From the housetop 1 proclaimed you hypocrites 
pharisees, tricksters, false and empty earth-bubbles 
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The short-sighted among you I cursed for blind 
bats, and those too near the earth I likened to soulless 
moles. 

The eloquent I pronounced fork-tongued, the 
silent, stone-lipped, and the simple and artless I called, 
the dead never weary of death. 

“The seekers after world knowledge 1 condemned 
as offenders ot the holy spirit and those who would 
naught but the spirit 1 branded as hunters of shadows 
who cast their nets in flat w’^aters and catch but their 
own images. 

“Thus with my lips have I denounced you, while 
mv heart, hleediiii; within me. called you tender 
names. 

“It was love lashed bv its own self that spoke It 
was pride half slain th it Huttcred m the dust. It was 
my hunger for \our love that raged from the house- 
top, while inv own love, knee-mg in silence pra\cd 
your forgiveness. 

“But behold a mira<'le! 

“It was my disguise that opened you: eyes, and my 
seeming to hate that woke yoin *.earts. 
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“And now you love me. 

“You love the swords that strike you and the 
arrows that crave your breast. For it comforts you 
to be wounded and only when you drink of your own 
blood can you be intoxicated. 

“Like moths that seek destruction in the flame you 
gathei daily in my garden: and with faces uplifted 
and eyes enchanted you w'atch me tear the fabric of 
your days. And in whispers you say the one to the 
other, ‘lie sees with the light of God. He speaks like 
the prophets of old. He unveils our souls and unlocks 
our hearts, and like the eagle that knenvs the wa^ ot 
foxes he knows our w^iys.’ 

“Aye, in truth, I know your ways, bur only as an 
eagle knows the w ays of his fledglings. And I fain 
w'ould disclose my secret. Yet in my need for your 
nearness I feign remoteness, and in i'ear ot the 
ebb-tidc of your love 1 guard the floodgates of my 
love.” 

After saying these things the Forerunner covered 
his face with his hands and wept bitterly. For he 
knew in his heart that love humiliated in its nakedness 
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is greater than love that seeks triumph in disguise; 
and he was ashamed. 

But suddenly he raised his head, and like one 
waking from sleep he outstretched his arms and said, 
‘‘Night is over, and we children of night must die 
when dawn comes leaping upon the hills, and out of 
our ashes a mightier love shall rise. And it shall laugh 
in the sun, and it shall be deathless.’’ 
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BOOK SIX 




THE EARTH GODS 




When the night of the twelfth jpon fell, 

And silence, the high tide of night, swallowed the 
hills. 

The three earth-born gods, the Master Titans of 
life, 

Appeared upon the mountains. 

Rivers ran about their feet; 

'I'he mist floated across their i-reasts. 

And their heads rose in majesty above the world. 


Then they spoke, and like dis:'<r;t thunder 
Their voices rolled over the plains. 
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FIRST GOD 


The wind blows eastward; 

I would turn my face to the south, 

For the wind crowds my nostrils with the odors of 
dead things. 

SECOND GOD 

It is the scent of burnt flesh, sweet and bountiful. 

I would breathe it. 

FIRST GOD 

It is the odor of mortality parching upon its own 
faint flame. 

Heavily does it hang upon the air, 

And like foul breath of the pit 
It offends my senses. 

I would turn m'y face to the scentless north. 
SECOND GOD 

It is the inflamed fragrance of brooding l*fe 
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That I would breathe now and forever. 

Gods live upon sacrifice, 

Their thirst quenched by blood, 

Their hearts appeased with young souls. 

Their sinews strengthened by the deathless sighs 
Of those who dwell with death; 

Their thrones are built upon the ashes of genera- 
tions. 


FIRST GOD 

Weary is my spirit of all there is. 

I would not move a hand to create a world 
Nor to erase one. 

I would not live could I but di»*. 

For the weight of teons is upon me. 

And the ceaseless moan of the seas exhausts my 
sleep. 

Could I but lose the primal aim 
And vanish like a wasted sun ; 

Could I but strip my divinity of its purpose 



And breathe my immortality into space, 

And be no more; 

Could I but be consumed and pa^ from time’s mem- 
ory 

Into the emptiness of nowhere! 

THIRD GOD 

Listen my brothers, my ancient brothers. 

A youth in yonder vale 
Is singing his heart to the night. 

His lyre is gold and ebony. 

His voice is silver and gold. 

SECOND GOD 

I would not be so vain as to be no more. 

I could not but choose the hardest way; 

To follow the seasons and support the majesty of 
the years ; 

To sow the seed and to watch it thrust through the 
soil; 

To call the flower from its hiding place 
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And give it strength to nestle its own life, 

And then to pluck it w'hen the storm laughs in the 
forest ; 

To raise man from secret darkness, 

Yet keep his roots clinging to the earth; 

To give him thirst for life, and make death his cup- 
bearer; 

To endow him with love that waxeth with pain. 
And exalts with de'^ire. and increase ' with longing. 
And fadeth away with the lirst embrace; 

To girdle his nights with dreams of lilgher days. 
And infuse his days with visions of blissnii nights, 
And yet to coniine his days and his nights 
To their immutable resemblance; 

To make his fancy like the eagle of the mountain. 
And his thought as the temp -sts of the seas. 

And yet to give him hands slow in decision, 

And feet heavy with deliberation: 

To give him gladness that he may sing before us. 
And sorrow that he may call . r’^o us, 

And then to lay him low, 
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When the earth in her hunger cries for food; 

To raise his soul high above the firmament 

That he may foretaste our tomorrow, 

And to keep his body groveling in the mire 

That he may not forget his yesterday. 

Thus shall we rule man unto the end of time, 

Governing the breath that began with his mother’s 
crying, 

And ends with the lamentation of his children, 

FIRST GOD 

My heart thirsts, yet I would not drink the faint 
blood of a feeble race. 

For the cup is tainted, and the vintage therein is 
bitter to my mouth. 

Like thee I have kneaded the clay and fashioned it 
to breathing forms 

That crept out of my dripping fingers unto the 
marshes and the hills. 
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Like thee I have kindled the dark depths of begin- 
ning life 

And watched it crawl from caves to rocky heights. 

Like thee T liave summoned spring and laid the 
beauty thereof 

For a lure that seizes youth and binds it to generate 
and multiply. 

Like thee I have led man from shrine to shrine, 

.\nd turned his mute fear of things unseen 

To tremulous faith in us. the unvisited and the un- 
known. 

Like thee I have ridden the wild tempest over his 
head 

7'har he might bow before us. 

.And sliaken the earth beneath him until he cried 
unto us; 

And like thee, led the savage ocean against nis 
nested isle. 

Till he hath died calling upon us. 

.All this have I done, and more. 

And ail that I have done is empty and vain. 
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V’ain is the \vakin<; and eni[)r\' the sleep, 

And rhrice empty and vain is the dream. 

T II I R !) t. O {) 

Brothers, my august brothers, 

Down in the myrtle grove 
A girl is daneing to the moon. 

A thousanii dew-stars are in her Ijair. 

About her feet a thousand w ings. 

s r <) N p (- o p 

We have planted man. our vine, and tilled the soil 
In the j')ur[.'le mi-^t ('f tlie first d.au n. 

We watehed the lean braneh<'< grow, 

.And through the da} s (>t ^easotdicss years 
We nursed the infant leaves. 

From the angry element w( shielded the bud. 

And against all .dark s[)irits v. e guarded the dower. 
And now that our vine hatli yielded the grape 
You will not take it to tlic winepress and fill tli<’ 
eiij), 
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Whose mightier hand than yours shall reap the 
fruit? 

And what nobler end than your thirst aw'aits the 
wine? 

Man is food for the gods, 

And the glory of man begins 

When his aiinle s breath is sucked by gods’ hal- 
lowed lips. 

All that is hii’uaii counts for naught il human it re- 
main: 

'Fhe innocence of ('hildhood, and tlic sweet ecstasy 
of youth, 

The passion of stern manhood, and the wisdom of 
old age ; 

The splendor of kings and the triuni[)h of warriors, 

The fame of jtoets and the ..onor of dieamei;s and 
saints; 

All these and all tltat lieth therein is bread for gods. 

And naught but bread ungraced shall it be 

If the gods raise it not to their :noutlis. 

And as the mute grain turns to love songs when 
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swallowed by the nightingale, 

Even so as bread for gods shall man taste godhead. 

FIRST G015 

Aye, man is meat for gods ! 

And all that is man shall come upon the gods’ eter- 
nal board! 

The pain of child-bearing and the agony of child- 
birth. 

The blind cry of the infant that pierces the naked 
night, 

And the anguish of the mother wrestling with the 
sleep she craves. 

To pour life exhausted from her breast; 

The flaming breath of youth tormented, 

And the burdened sobs of passion unspent; 

The dripping brows of manhood tilling the barren 
land, 

And the regret of pale old age when life against 
life’s w'ill 

Calls to the grave. 
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Behold this is man! 

A creature bred on hunger and made food tor hun- 
gry gods. 

A vine that creeps in dust beneath the feet of death- 
less death. 

The flower that blooms in nights of evil shadows; 
The grape of mournful day.s, and days of terror and 
shame. 

And yet you would have me eat and drink. 

You would bid me sit amongst shrouded faces 

And draw my life from stony lips 

And from withered hands receive my eternity. 

T H I ^ P GOP 

Brothers, my dreaded brothers. 

Thrice deep the youth is singing, 

And thrice higher is his song. 

His voice shakes the forest 
And pierces the sky. 

And scatters the slumbering of earth. 
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SECOND GOD {Alwdvs unhciintig) 


The bee hums harshly in your ears. 

And foul is the honey to your lips. 

Fain would I comfort you. 

But how shall T? 

Only the abyss listens when gods call unto gods, 
For measureless is the gulf that lies between divini- 
ties, 

And windless is the space. 

Yet I would comfort you, 

I would make serene your clouded sphere ; 

And though equal wc are in power and judgment, 
I would counsel you. 

When out of ( haos came the earth, and we. sons 
of the beginning, beheld each other in the lustless 
light, we breathed the first hushed, tremulous sound 
that quickened the currents of air and sea. 

Then we walked, hand in hand, upon the gray in- 
fant world, and out of the echoes of our first drowsv 
steps time was born, a fourth divinity, that sets his 



feet upon our footprints, shadowing our tlioughts 
and desires, and seeing only with our eyes. 

And unto earth came life, and unto life came the 
spirit, the winged melody of the universe. And we 
ruled life and spirit, and none save us knew the 
measure of the years nor the weight of years’ neb- 
ulous dreams, till we, at noontide of the seventh 
a^on, gave the sea in marriage to the sun. 

And f rt>m the inner chamber of their nuptial ec- 
stasy, we brought man. a creature xyho, though 
yielding and infirm, bears ever the marks of his 
parentage. 

Through man who walks earth with eyes upon the 
stars, w'e find pathway o to earth s distant regions; 
and of man, the humble reed growing beside dark 
waters, we make a flute thrcagh whose hollowed 
heart we pour our voice to the silence-bound world. 
From the sunless north to the sun-smitten sand of 
the south. 

From the lotus land where days are born 
To perilous isles where days are slain, 
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Man, the faint hearted, overbold by our purpose, 
Ventures with lyre and sword. 

Ours is the will he heralds, 

And our the sovereignty he proclaims. 

And his love trodden courses are rivers, to the sea of 
our desires. 

We, upon the heights, in man’s sleep dream our 
dreams. 

We urge his days to part from the valley of twilights 
And seek their fullness upon the hills. 

Our hands direct the tempests that sweep the world 
And summon man from, sterile peace to fertile strife, 
And on to triumph. 

In our eyes is the vision that turns man’s soul to 
flame. 

And leads him to exalted loneliness and rebellious 
prophecy. 

And on to crucifixion. 

Man is born to bondage. 

And in bondage is his honor and his reward. 

In man we seek a mouthpiece, 
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And in his life our self fulfillment. 

Whose heart shall echo our voice if the human heart 
is deafened with dust"? 

Who shall behold our shining if man’s eye is blinded 
with night? 

And what would you do with man, child of our 
earliest heart, our own self image? 

THIRD GOD 

Brothers, my mighty brothers. 

The dancer’s feet arc drunk with songs. 

They set the air a-throbbing, 

And like doves her hands fly upward. 

FIRST GOD 

The lark calls to the lark, 

But upward the eagle soars, 

Nor tarries to hear the song. 

You would teach me self love fulfiixed in man’s 

worship. 

And content with man’s servitude. 
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But my self love is limitless and without measure. 
I would rise beyond my earthbound mortality 
And throne me upon the heavens. 

My arms would girdle space and encompass the 
spheres. 

I would take the starry way for a bow, 

And the comets for arrows, 

And with the infinite would I conquer the infinite. 


But you would not do this, were it in your power. 
For even as man is to man, 

So are gods to gods. 

Nay, you would bring to my weary heart 
Remembrance of cycles spent in mist. 

When my soul sought itself among the mountains 
And mine eyes pursued their own image in slumber- 
ing waters ; 

Though my yesterday died in child-birth 
And only silence visits her womb, 

And the wind strewn sand nestles at her breast. 
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Ofi Vt'Sfi'nldy. i/cdiJ ycwfadtiw 
M other o1 Diyrluinh'd dn\/}//\\ 

If 'hat super-ijod raiitiht you in i our (light 
And tfiudc you breed ini the eaije'i 
What giant sun zvanned your hasnm 
To give me hirthf 

1 bless you not, yet / icould not <urse you; 

For even as you have burdened me zvith life 
So 1 have burdened man. 

Tut less cruel have I been. 

[, immortal, made man a passing shadozv; 

And you, dxint], conceived me deathless. 

Yesterday, dead yester 'ay. 

Shall you return v:/th distant tomorrozv, 

That I may bring you to judgu entf 
And zcill you zcake zeith life's sei ond dawn 
That I may erase your carihclinging memory from 
(he earth f 

Would that you might rise with . . i the dead of yore, 
Till the land choke zviW its ozun bitter fruit, 
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And all the seas he stagnant with the slain. 

And woe upon woe exhaust earth's vain fertility. 

THIRD GOD 
Brother, my sacred brothers, 

The girl has heard the song, 

And now she seeks the singer. 

Like a fawn in glad surprise 
She leaps over rocks and stream 
And turns her to every side. 

Oh, the joy in mortal intent, 

The eye of purpose half-born; 

The smile on lips that (Quiver 
With foretaste of promised delight! 

What flower has fallen from heaven. 

What flame has risen from hell, 

That startled the heart of silence 
To this breathless joy and fear*? 

What dream dreamt we upon the height, 

What thought gave we to the wind 
That woke the drowsing valley 
And made watchful the night*? 
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SECOND GOD 


The sacred loom is given you, 

And the art to weave the fabric. 

The loom and the art shall be yours forevermore, 
And yours the dark thread and the light. 

And yours the purple and the gold. 

Yet you would grudge yourself a raiment. 

Your hands have spun man’s soul 
From living air and fire, 

Yet now you would break the thread,. 

And lend your versW fingers to an idle eternity. 

FIRFT GOD 

Nay, unto eternity unmoulded I would give my 
hands, 

And to untrodden fields assign my feet. 

What joy is there in songs oft heard, 

Whose tune the remembering ear arrests 
Ere the breath yields it to the v uid? 

My heart longs for what my heart conceives not. 
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And unto the unknown where memory dwells not 
I would command my spirit. 

Oh, tempt me not with glory possessed, 

And seek not to comfort me with your dream or 
mine. 

For all that I am, and all that there is on earth. 
And all that shall be, inviteth not my soul. 

Oh my soul, 

Silent is thy face. 

And in thine eyes the shadows of night are sleep- 
ing. 

But terrible is thy silence, 

And thou art terrible. 

THIRD GOD 

Brothers, my solemn brothers. 

The girl has found the singer. 

She sees his raptured face. 

Panther-like she slips with subtle steps 
Through rustling vine and fern. 

And now amid his ardent cries 
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He gazes lull on her. 


Oh my brothers, my heedless brothers, 

Is it some other god in passion 

Who has wo\ en this web of scarlet and white? 

What unbridled star has gone astray? 

Whose secret kcepeth night from morning? 
And whose hand is upon our world? 

FIRST GOD 

Oh my soul, my soul, 

Thou burning sphere that girdles me, 

How shall I guide thy course, 

And unto what space direct thy eagerness? 


Oh my mateless soul, 

In thy hunger thou preyest upon thyself, 

And with thine own tears thou w’ouldst quench thy 

thirst ; 

For night gathers not her dew ’ -to thy cup, 

And the day brings thee no fruit. 
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Oh my soul, my soul, 

Thou grounded ship laden with desire, 

Whence shall come the wind to fill thy sail, 

And what higher tide shall release thy rudder? 
Weighed is thine anchor and thy wings would 
spread. 

But the skies are silent above thee, 

And the still sea mocks at thy immobility. 

And what hope is there for thee and meV 
What shifting of worlds, what new purpose in the 
heavens. 

That shall claim thee? 

Does the womb of the virgin infinite 
Bear the seed of tin Redeemer, 

One mightier than thy vision 

Whose hand shall deliver thee from thy captivity? 

SECOND GOD 

Hold your importunate cry, 

And the breath of your burning heart, 
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For deni is flu* car o1 the infinite, 

And iicedlc.ss is the sky. 

We are tlie beyond and we are the Most High, 
And between us and boundless eternity 
Is naught '^ave our iinshaped passion 
And the motive thereof. 

You invoke the unknown. 

And the unknown clad with moving mist 
Dwells in your own soul. 

Yea, in your own soul your Redeemer lies asleep, 
And in sleep sees what your waking eye does not see. 
And that is the secret of our being. 

Would you leave the harvest ungathered, 

In haste to sow again the dreaming furrow? 

And wherefore spread you your cloud in trackless 
fields and desolate, 

When your own flock is seeking you, 

And would fain gather in your shadow? 

Forbear and look down upon liie world. 

Behold the imweaned children of your love. 
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The earth is your abode, and the earth is your 
throne; 

And high beyond man’s furtherest hope 

Your hand upholds his destiny. 

You would not abandon him 

Who strives to reach you through gladness and 
through pain. 

You would not turn awav vour face from the need 
in his eye. 


FIRST GOD 

Does dawn hold the heart of night unto her heart? 
Or shall the sea heed the bodies of her dead? 

Like dawn my soul rises within me 
Naked and unencumbered. 

And like the unresting sea 
My heart casts out a perishing wrack of man and 
earth. 

I would not cling to that that clings to me. 

But unto that that rises beyond my reach I would 
arise. 
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THIRD GOD 


Brothers, behold, my brothers, 

'Fhey meet, two star-bound spirits in the sky en- 
countering. 

In silence they gaze the one upon the other. 

He sings no more, 

And yet his sunburnt throat throbs with the song; 
And in her limbs the happy dance is stayed 
Hut not asleep. 

Brothers, my strange brothers. 

The night wa.xeth deej). 

And brighter is the moc ■, 

And twixt the meadow and the sea 
.A voice in rapture calleth you and me. 

.s E c o N 1) G o D 

I'o be. to rise, to burn before die burning sun, 

To live, and to watch the nights of the living 
As Orion w'atches us I 
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To face the four winds with a head crowned and 
high, 

And to heal the ills of man with our tideless breath ! 
The tentmaker sits darkly at his loom, 

And the potter turns his wheel unaware ; 

But we, the sleepless and the knowing. 

We are released from guessing and from chance. 
We pause not nor do we wait for thought. 

We are beyond all restless questioning. 

Be content and let the dreaming go. 

Like rivers let us flow to ocean 
Un wounded by the edges of the rocks ; 

And when we reach her lieart and are merged. 

No more shall we wrangle and reason of tomorrow. 

FIRST GOD 

Oh, this ache of ceaseless divining, 

This vigil of guiding the day unto twilight. 

And the night unto dawn ; 

This tide of ever remembering and forgetting; 
This ever sowing destinies and reaping but hopes ; 
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This changeless lifting of self from dust to mist, 
Only to long for dust, and to fall down with long- 
ing unto dust, 

And sti 11 with greater longing to seek the mist again. 
And this timeless measuring of time. 

Must my soul needs to be a sea whose currents for- 
ever confound one another. 

Or the sky where the warring winds turn hurricane? 

Wore 1 man, a blind fragment. 

1 could have met it with patience. 

Or if 1 were the Supreme (rodhead. 

Who tills tlie cmjrtiness of man and of gods, 

I would be fu hi lied. 

But you and I are neither huir'an, 
i\or the Supreme above us. 

We are but twilights ever rising and ever fading 
Between horizon and horizon. 

We are but gods holding a wodd and held by it. 

Fates that .sound the trumpets 

Whilst the breath and the music come from beyond. 
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And I rebel. 

I would exhaust myself to emptiness. 

I would dissolve myself afar from your vision, 

And from the memory of this silent youth, our 
younger brother. 

Who sits beside us gazing into yonder valley. 

And though his lips move, utters not a word. 

T II I R 1) G 0 1) 

I speak, my unheeding brothers, 

I do indeed speak. 

But you hear only your own words. 

I bid you see your glory and mine, 

But you turn, and close your eyes. 

And rock your thrones. 

Ye sovereigns who would govern the above world 
and the world beneatli. 

Gods self-bent, whose yesterday is ever jealous of 
your tomorrow, 

Self-weary, who would unleash your temper with 
speech 
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And lash our orb with thunderings! 

Your feud is but the sounding of an Ancient Lyre 
Whose strings have been half forgotten by His 
fingers 

Who has Orion for a harp and the Pleiades for 
cymbals. 

Even now, while you are muttering and rumbling, 
His harp rings, His cymbals clash, 

And I beseech you hear His song. 

Behold, man and woman. 

Flame to flame. 

In white ecstasv. 

Roots that suck at the breast of purple earth. 
Flame flowers at the breasts of t -'e sky. 

And we are the purple breast, 

And we are the enduring sky. 

Our soul, even the soul of life, your soul and mine. 
Dwells this night in a throat enLimed, 

And garments the body of a girl with beating waves. 
Your sceptre cannot sway this destiny, 
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Your weariness is but ambition. 

This and all is wiped away 

In the passion of a man and a maid. 

SECOND GOD 

Yea, what of this love of man and woman? 

See how the east wind dances with lier dancing feet, 
And the west wind rises singing with his song. 
Behold our sacred purpose now enthroned, 

In the yielding of a spirit that sings to a body that 
dances. 


FIRST G o D 

I will not turn my eyes downward to the conceit ot 
earth. 

Nor to her children in their slow agony that you call 
love. 

And what is love, 

But the muffled drum that leads the long procession 
of sweet uncertainty 

To another slow agony? 

I will not look downward. 
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What is there to behold 

Save a man and a woman in the forest that grew to 
trap them 

That they might renounce self 

And parent creatures for our unborn tomorrow? 

THIRD GOD 

Oh, the affliction of knowing, 

The starless veil of prying and questioning 
Which we have laid upon the world; 

And the challenge to human forbearance! 

We would lay under a stone a waxen shape 
And say. It is a thing of ''lay. 

And in clay let it find its end. 

We would hold in our hands a v. hite flame 
And say in our heart, 

It is a fragment of ourselves returning, 

A breath of our breath that had escaped. 

And now haunts our hands and ^'ps for more fra- 
grance. 

Earth gods, my brothers, 
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High upon the mountain, 

We are still earth-bound, 

Through man desiring the golden hours of man s 
destiny. 

Shall our wisdom ravish beauty from his eyes? 
Shall our measures subdue his passion to stillness. 
Or to our own passion ? 

What would your armies of reasoning 
Where love encamps his host? 

They who are conquered by love. 

And upon whose bodies love’s chariot ran 

From sea to mountain 

And again from mountain to the sea. 

Stand even now in a shy half-embrace. 

Petal unto petal they breathe the sacred perfume, 
Soul to soul they find the soul of life, 

And upon their eyelids lies a prayer 
Unto you and unto me. 

Love is a night bent down to a bower anointed, 

A sky turned meadow, and all the stars to fireflies. 
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True it is, we are the beyond, 

And we are the Most High. 

But love is beyond our questioning, 

And love outsoars our song, 

SECOND GOD 

Seek you a distant orb. 

And w'ould not consider this star 
Where your sinews are planted'? 

There is no centre in space 
Save where self is wedded to self. 

And beauty is the witness and the priest. 

And see and behold beauty scattered about our feet. 
And beauty filling our hands to shame our lips. 

The most distant is the most n» ar. 

And where beauty is, there are all things. 


Oh, lofty dreaming brother. 

Return to us from time’s dim borderland! 
Unlace your feet from no-where and no-when. 
And dwell with us in this security 
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Which your hand interwined with ours 
Has builded stone upon stone. 

Cast off your mantle of brooding, 

And comrade us, masters of the young earth green 
and warm. 


FIRST GOD 

Eternal Altar! Wouldst thou indeed this night 
A god for sacrifice? 

Now then, I come, and coming I olfer up 
My passion and my pam. 

Lo, there is the dancer, carved out of our ancient 
eagerness, 

And the singer is crying mine own songs unto the 
wind. 

And in that dancing and in that singing 
A god is slain within me. 

My god-heart within my human ribs 
Shouts to my god-heart in mid-air. 

The human pit that wearied me calls to divinity. 





Ihe beauty that we have sought from the begin- 
ning 

Calls unto divinity, 

I heed, and I have measured the call, 

And now I yield. 

Beauty is a path that leads to self self-slain. 

Beat your strings. 

I will to walk the path. 

It stretches ever to another dawn. 

THIRD GOD 


Love triumphs. 

The white and green of love beside a lake. 

And the proud majesty of love in tower or balcony ; 
I./0ve in a garden or in the dese t untrodden, 

I.x)ve is our lord and master. 

It is not a wanton decay of the flesh. 

Nor the crumbling of desire 
When desire and self are wrest’mg; 

Nor is it flesh that takes arms against the spirit. 
Love rebels not. 
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It only leaves the trodden way of ancient destinies 
for the sacred grove, 

To sing and dance its secret to eternity. 

Love is youth with chains broken, 

Manhood made free from the sod. 

And womanhood warmed by the flame 
And shining with the light of heaven deeper than 
our heaven. 

Love is a distant laughter in the spirit. 

It is a wild assault that hushes you to your awaken- 
ing. 

It is a new dawn upon the earth. 

A day not yet achieved in your eyes or mine. 

But already achieved in its own greater heart. 


Brothers, my brothers, 

The bride comes from the heart of dawn, 
And the bridegroom from the sunset. 
There is a wedding in the valley. 

A day too vast for recording. 
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SECOND GOD 


Thus has it been since the first morn 
Discharged the plains to hill and vale, 

And thus shall it be to the last even-tide. 

Our roots have brought forth the dancing branches 
in the valley, 

And we are the flowering of the song-scent that rises 
to the heights. 

Immortal and mortal, twin rivers calling to the sea. 
There is no emptiness between call and call, 

But only in the ear. 

Time maketh our listen; tg more certain. 

And giveth it more desire. 

Only doubt in mortal hushes tde sound. 

We have outsoared the doubt. 

Man is a child of our younger heart. 

Man is god in slow arising; 

And betwixt his joy and his pain 

Lies our sleeping, and the dreaming thereof. 
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FIRST GOD 


Let the singer cry, and let the dancer whirl her feet 
And let me be content awhile. 

Let my soul be serene this night. 

Perchance I may drowse, and drowsing 

Behold a brighter world 

And creatures more starry supple to my mind. 

THIRD GOD 

Now I will rise and strip me of time and sp'ace, 
And I will dance in that field untrodden. 

And the dancer’s feet will move with my feet; 

And I will sing in that higher air. 

And a human voice will throb within my voice. 

We shall pass into the twilight; 

Perchance to wake to the dawn of another world. 
But love shall stay. 

And his finger-marks shall not be erased. 

The blessed forge burns, 
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The sparks rise, and each spark is a sun. 

Better it is for us, and wiser. 

To seek a shadowed nook and sleep in our earth 
divinity, 

And let love, human and frail, command the com* 
ing day. 




BOOK SEVEM 




NYMPHS 


OF THE VALLEY 








MARTHA 


Her father died whilst she was still in the 
cradle, and her mother before she was ten years 
old. She was left an orphan in the house of a poor 
neighbor who lived with his wife and children 
and existed on the fruits of the soil in a small 
isolated hamlet amidst the beautiful valleys of 
Lebanon. 

Her father died and bequeathed to her noth- 
ing save his name and a poor hut standing among 
the nut trees and poplars. From her mother she 
inherited only tears ot grief and her orphan state. 
She sojourned a stranger in th r; land of her birth j 
alone among the intertwining trees and towering 
rocks. Each morning she walked barefooted in a 
tattered dress behind a milch cow to a part of the 
valley where the pasture was r’'ch, and sat in the 
shade of a tree. She sang with the birds and wept 
with the brook while she envied the cow its 
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abundance of food. She looked at the flowers and 
watched the fluttering butterflies. When the sun 
sank below the horizon and hunger overtook her 
she returned to the hut and sat heside her guard- 
ian’s daughter and ate greedily of the maize 
bread with a little dried fruit and beans dipped 
in vinegar and olive oil. After the meal she 
spread some dry straw on the ground and laid 
herself down, her head resting on her arms. She 
slept and sighed, wishing that life were one long 
deep sleep undisturbed by dreams or awakening. 
At the approach of dawn her guardian roused 
her roughly to attend to his needs and she avujke 
from her slumbers afraid and trembling at his 
harshness and anger Thus passed the years for 
Martha, the unfortunate, amongst those distant 
hills and valleys. 

Soon she began to feel in her heart the stirring 
of emotions she had never before known j it was 
like becoming aware of the perfume in the 
heart of a flower. Dreams and strange thoughts 
crowded upon her like a flock that comes across 
a watercourse. She became a woman, and she 
likened herself in some vague manner to fresh 
virgin soil that is yet to be planted with the 
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seeds of knowledge and feel upon it the imprints 
of experience. A girl profound and pure of soul 
whom a decree of fate had exiled to that farm- 
stead where life passed through its appointed 
phases with the seasons of the year. It was as 
though she were a shadow of an unknown god 
residing between the earth and the sun. 

Those of us who have spent the greater part 
of our existence in crowded cities know little of 
the life of the inhabitants of the villages and 
hamlets tucked away in Lebanon. We are car- 
ried along on the current of modern civiliza- 
tion. We have forgotten — or so we tell our- 
selves — the philosophy of that beautiful and 
simple life of purity and spiritual cleanliness. 
If we turned and looked we would sec it smil- 
ing in the spring; drowsing with the summer 
sun ; harvesting in the autumn, and in the win- 
ter at rest; like our mother Nature in all her 
moods. We are richer in material wealth than 
those villagers; but their spirit is a nobler spirit 
than ours. We sow much but reap nothing. But 
what they sow they also reap. '' 'e are the slaves 
of our appetites; they, the children of their con- 
tentment. We drink the cup of life, a liquid 
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clouded with bitterness, despair, fear, weariness. 
They drink of it clear. 

Martha reached the age of sixteen years. Her 
soul was a polished mirror reflecting all the 
loveliness of the fields, and her heart was like 
the wide valleys which threw back voices in 
echo. 

One autumn day when nature seemed filled 
with sadness she sat by a spring, freed from its 
earthly prison like thoughts from the imagina- 
tion of a poet, looking at the fluttering of yel- 
lowed leaves as they fell from the trees. She 
watched the wind playing with them as Death 
plays with the souls of men. She gazed on the 
flowers and saw that they were withered and 
their hearts dried up and broken into little 
pieces. They were storing their seeds in the 
earth as women their trinkets and jewelry dur- 
ing times of war and disturbance. 

While she sat thus looking at the flowers and 
trees and sharing with them their pain at the 
passing of summer, she heard the sounds of 
hoofs on the broken stones of the valley. She 
turned round and beheld a horseman riding 
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slowly toward her; his bearing and dress told of 
ease and wealth. He dismounted from his horse 
and greeted her gently, in a manner no man had 
ever used to her before. 

“I have strayed from the road leading down 
to the coast. Could you direct me to it?^^ he 
asked. 

She stood upright by the edge of the spring, 
straight like a young branch, and answered him: 

do not know, my master, but I will go and 
ask my guardian; for he knows.” She uttered 
these words, at the same time feeling a little 
afraid, with a shyness and modesty that height- 
ened her tenderness and beauty. She v/as about 
to go when the man stopped her. The red wine 
of his youth coursed trcngly through his veins. 
His look toward her changed as he said: “No, 
do not go.” She remained standing and won- 
dering, for she fell in his voice a force that pre- 
vented her from movement. She stole a glance 
at him. He was looking at her caretully; a look 
whose meainng she could not .nderstand. Then 
he smiled at her in so bewitching a manner as 
to make her w’ant to weep at its very sweetness. 
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He let his eye rest with affection on her bare 
feet, her pretty wrists, her smooth neck, her 
soft thick hair. He noted, with a rising passion, 
her gleaming skin given her by the sun, and her 
arms, which nature had made strong. But she 
stayed silent and ashamed. She did not want to 
go away, nor, for reasons she was unable to di- 
vine, could she find power to speak. 

The milch cow returned that evening to the 
enclosure without her mistress; for Martha did 
not go back. When her guardian came home 
from the fields, he sought her in all the hollows 
but did not find her. He called her by name but 
there came no answer save echoes from the cave 
and the soughing of the wind in the trees. He 
returned sorrowing to his hut and told his wife. 
She w’ept silently throughout that night, saying 
within herself: “I have seen her in a dream in 
the claws of a wild beast, who tore her body to 
pieces the while she smiled and wept.” 

That is what I gleaned of the life of Martha 
in that pretty hamlet. I learned it of an old vil- 
lager who had known her since the days of her 
childhood. She had disappeared from those 
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places leaving nothing behind her save a few 
tears in the eyes of the guardian’s woman, and 
a pathetic memory that rode on the morning 
breeze over the valley and then, like the breath 
of a child on a windowpane, faded. 
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II 


I returned to Beirut in the autumn of 1900 
after having passed rny college vacation in 
North Lebanon. Before returning to my studies 
I spent a week wandering around in the town 
with some of my fellow students, savoring with 

them the delights of freedom, for which youth 
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hungers and which is denied it at bt.nrte and 
within the four walls of a ( lassrcom. It is like a 
bird that, finding its cage door open, flies to and 
fro, its heart swelling with song and the joy of 
escape. 

Youth is a beautiful dream, hut its sweetness 
is enslaved by the dullness of bc^oks and its 
awakening is a harsh one. 

Shall there come a day when wise men are 
able to unite the dreams of youth and the de- 
lights of learning as reproach brings together 
hearts in conflict? Shall there come a day wlien 
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man^s teacher is nature, and humanity is his 
book and life his school? Will that day be? 

We know not, but we feel the urgency that 
moves us ever upwards toward a spiritual prog- 
ress, and that progress is an understanding of 
the beauty of all creation through the kindness 
of ourselves and the dissemination of happiness 
through our love of that beauty. 

That evening as I sat in the porch of my 
lodgings watching the moving crowds and lis- 
tening to the cries of the street venders, each 
extolling the excellence of his wares and foods, 
a boy came up to me. He was about five years of 
age and clad in rags and tatters, and on his 
shoulder he carried a tray filled with bunches 
of flowers. In a voice broken and feeble, as 
though handed down ♦’o him as a heritage of 
long suffering, he asked me to buy a flow'^er from 
him. 

I looked into his small pale face and re- 
marked his eyes, dark with the shadow^s of 
weariness and poverty; his mouth, open a little 
like a wound in a scarred breas: his emaciated 
bare arms and his puny little body bent over the 
tray of flowers like a rose-plant yellowed and 



withered among fresh green plants. I saw all 
these things as it were at one glance, and in my 
pity I smiled, a smile in which was something 
of tears. Those smiles that break forth from the 
depths of our hearts and rise to our lips. Should 
we heed them not, they find outlet through our 
eyes. 

I bought some of his flowers, but it was his 
speech that I wished to buy, for I felt that be- 
hind his wistful looks was curtained off the act 
of a tragedy — a tragedy of the poor, playing 
perpetually upon the stage of the days. An act 
seldom seen because it is a tragedy. When I spoke 
to him with kind words, he grew friendly as 
though having found a body in whom he could 
seek protection and safety. He gazed at me in 
wonder, for he and his like are accustomed only 
to rough words from those other boys who look 
upon boys of the streets as things defiled and of 
no account and not as little souls wounded by 
the arrows of fortune. I then asked him his 
name. 

“Fouad,” he answered, with his eyes averted 
to the ground. 
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*‘The son of whom, and where are your 
people? ” 

am the son of Martha, woman of Ban.” 

“And your father? ” I asked. 

He shook his small head as one who knows 
not what a father is. 

^‘Then where is your mother, Fouad? ” 

*‘At home, ill.” 

These few words from the boy’s lips smote 
my ears, and out of them my inmost feelings 
fashioned strange and melancholy forms and 
figures for I knew, at once, that the unfortunate 
Martha whose story I had heard from the vil- 
lager was now ill in Beirut. That girl who yes- 
terday was among the trees and valleys away 
from harm W’as today suffering the harshness of 
hunger and pain in a city. The orphan girl who 
passed the days of her childhood with nature, 
tending her cows in the beautiful fields, had 
been carried away on the tide of corrupt civi- 
lization to become a prey in the grasp of misery 
and misfortune. 

As these things passed through my mind the 
boy continued to gaze at me as though he saw 
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with the eye of his innocent spirit my broken 
heart. 

He made as if to go away but I seized his 
hand and said: ^^Take me to your mother; I 
want to see her.^^ 

He led the way, walking before me silent 
and wondering. From time to time he looked 
back to see if in truth I was following behind 
him. With feelings of fear and dread I walked 
on through dirt)' streets wherein the air was 
leavened with the breath of death, past tumble- 
dow’n houses wherein evil men practiced their 
evil deeds behind the curtains of night. Through 
winding alleyways that tw’isted and writhed like 
vipers I walked behind that boy of tender years 
and innocent heart and unvoiced courage. The 
courage of those acquainted with the wiles and 
tricks of the dregs in the midst of a city known 
to the East as the ‘‘Bride of Syria” and the 
pearl in the crowm of kings. We reached the 
outskirts of the quarter at last, and the boy en- 
tered a mean dwelling to w'hich the passage of 
years had left only a crumbling side. 

I went in after him, my heart beating rap- 
idly as I approached the room. I found myself 
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in the middle of a room the air of which was 
damp. It possessed no furniture save a lamp 
whose feeble light cut the gloom with its yel- 
low rays, and a couch whose appearance spoke 
of dire poverty and destitution and want. Upon 
the couch was a sleeping woman with her face 
turned to the wall as though taking refuge in 
it from the cruelties of the world; or mayhap 
seeing in its stones a heart more tender and com- 
passionate than the hearts of men. The boy went 
up to her crying: ‘‘Mother, Mother.” She 
turned round and saw him pointing at me. At 
this she made a movement beneath the tattered 
bed-coverings and, in a voice rendered bitter 
by the sufferings of a spirit in agony, cried: 

“What do you want, O man? Do you come 
to purchase the last sb -ed^ of my life so that you 
might defile it with your lust? Go from me, for 
the streets are filled with wc men ready to sell 
their bodies and souls cheaply. But I, I have 
naught for sale save a few gasps of breath, and 
those will Death soon buy with the peace of the 
grave.” 

I moved near to the bed. Her words moved 
me to the depths of my heart for they were the 
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epitome or her talc of sorrow. I spoke to her 
and wished that my feelings might flow with 
my words. 

“Be not afraid of me, Martha. I come not to 
you as a ravening beast but as a sorrowing man. 
I am of Lebanon and long have I dwelt in the 
midst of those valleys and villages by the forest 
of the cedars. Fear not, then, Martha.’* 

She listened to my words and knew in her 
being that they rose from the deepnesses of a 
spirit that wept with her, for she shook and 
trembled upon her bed like a naked branch be- 
fore the winter wind. She put her hands qver 
her face as though she would hide herself from 
that memory, frightening in its sweetness, bit- 
ter in its beauty. After a silence in which was a 
sighing her face reappeared between her trem- 
bling shoulders. I saw her sunken eyes gaze at 
an unseen thing standing in the emptiness of the 
room, and her dry lips quiver with the quiver 
of despair. In her throat the approach of death 
rattled and with it a deep and broken moaning. 
Then she spoke. Entreaty and supplication gave 
her utterance, and weakness and pain brought 
back her voice: 
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‘*You have come here from kindness and com- 
passion, and if pity for the sinful be deemed a 
pious deed, and compassion on those who have 
gone astray a meritorious act, then shall Heaven 
reward you for me. I pray you go from here and 
return whence you come, for your presence in 
this place will earn for you shame, and your 
pity for me will bring insult and contempt upon 
you. Go, go ere anybody see you in this foul 
room, filthy with the filth of swine. Walk 
swiftly and cover your face with your cloak so 
that no passer-by may know you. The compas- 
sion that fills you will not bring back my purity, 
neither will it wipe out my sin, nor stay the 
strong hand of Death from me. My wretched- 
ness and guilt have banished me to these dark 
depths. Let not your pity bring you near to 
blemish. I am a leper dwelling amidst graves. 
Do not approach me lest people hold you un- 
clean and draw away from you. Return now, 
but mention not my name in those sacred val- 
leys, for the shepherd will deny the diseased 
lamb in fear for his flock. If you should make 
mention of me say that Martha, woman of Ban, 
is dead; say naught else.” 
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She then took her son’s two small hands and 
kissed them sadly. She sighed and spoke again; 

“People will look upon my child with con- 
tempt and a mocking, saying this one is the off- 
shoot of sin; this is the son of Martha, the har- 
lot; this is the child of shame, of chance. They 
will say of him more than that, for they are 
blind and will not see and know not that his 
mother has purified his childhood with her 
agony and tears and atoned for his life with her 
sorrow and misfortune. I shall die leaving him 
an orphan among the children of the streets, 
alone in this pitiless existence, bequeathing to 
him naught save a terrible memory. If he be a 
coward and a weakling, he will be ashamed be- 
fore this memory; if he be courageous and just, 
then will his blood be stirred. If Heaven should 
perchance preserve him and let him grow to be 
a man in strength, then will he be helped by 
Heaven against those who have wronged him 
and his mother. If he should die and be de- 
livered from the snare of years, he shall find me 
beyond, where all is light and rest, awaiting his 
coming.” 

My heart inspired me to speak: 
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“You are no leper, Martha, even if you dwelt 
among graves. You art not unclean even if life 
has put you in the hands of the unclean. The 
dross of the flesh cannot reach out its hand to 
the pure spirit, and the masses of snow cannot 
kill the living seeds. What is this life except a 
threshing-floor of sorrows upon which the 
sheaves of souls are trodden ere giving up their 
yield? But woe to those ears that are left with- 
out the threshing-floor, for the ants of the earth 
shall carry them away and the birds of the sky 
shall take them up and they shall not enter into 
the storehouses of the master of the^field. 

“You are oppressed, Martha, and he who has 
oppressed you is a child of the palaces, great of 
wealth and little of soul. You are persecuted 
and despised, but it were better that a person 
should be the oppressed than that he should be 
the oppressor-, and fitter rhat he should be a 
victim to the frailty of human instincts than 
that he should be powerful and crush the flow- 
ers of life and disfigure the beauties of feeling 
with his desire. The soul is a link in the divine 
chain. The fiery heat may twist and distort this 
link and destroy the beauty of its roundness, but 
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it cannot transmute its gold to another metal; 
rather will it become even more glittering. But 
woe to the bruised and the weak when the fire 
shall consume him and make him ashes to be 
blown by the winds and scattered over the face 
of the desert! Ay, Martha, you are a flower 
crushed beneath the feet of the animal that is 
concealed in a human being. Heavy-shod feet 
have trodden you down, but they have not de- 
stroyed that fragrance which goes up with the 
widow’s lament and the orphan’s cry and the 
poor man’s sigh toward Heaven, the fount of 
justice and mercy. Take comfort, Martha, in 
that you are the flower crushed and not the*foot 
that has crushed it.” 

She listened witli intentness as I spoke, and 
her face was lighted up with solace as the clouds 
are illuminated by the soft rays of the setting 
sun. She motioned me to sit beside her. I did 
so, seeking to learn from her eloquent features 
of the hidden things of her sad spirit. She had 
the look of one who knows that he is about to 
die. It was the look of a girl yet in the spring- 
time of life who felt the footfalls of Death by 
her broken-down bed. The look of a woman 
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forsaken who yesteryear stood in the beautiful 
valleys of L^ebanon filled with life and strength, 
but now exhausted and awaiting deliverance 
from the bonds of existence. 

After a moving silence she gathered together 
the remnants of her strength. She started to 
speak, her tears adding meaning to the words, 
her very soul in every breath she took: 

“Yes, I am oppressed. I am the prey to the 
animal in men. I am a flower trodden under- 
foot. ... I was sitting by the edge of the 
spring as he rode by. He spoke kindly to me and 
said that I was beautiful, that he loved me and 
would not forsake me. He said that the wide 
spaces were places of desolation and the valleys 
the abode of birds and jackals. . . . He took 
me and drew me to his breast and kissed me. 
Until then I knew not the taste of kisses, for I 
was an orphan and outcas He mounted me 
behind him on the back of his horse and took 
me to a fine house standing alone. There he gave 
me garments of silk and perfumes and rich food 
and drink. . . . All this ''id he do, smiling, 
and behind soft words and loving gestures did 
he conceal his lust and animal desires. After 
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he had satisfied himself of my body and brought 
low roy spirit in humility he went away, leav- 
ing inside me a living flame fed by my liver, 
and it grew in swiftness. Then I went out into 
this dariuiess from between the embers of pain 
and the bitterness of weeping. ... So was life 
cut into two parts j one weak and grieving, and 
the other small and crying into the silences of 
the night, seeking return to the vast emptiness. 
In that lonely house my oppressor left me and 
my suckling child to endure the cruelties of 
hunger and cold and aloneness. No companion 
had we save fear and haunting ^ neither had we 
helper save weeping and lament. His friends 
came to learn of my place and know of my need 
and weakness. They came to me, one following 
upon another. They wanted to buy me with 
wealth and give me bread against my honor. 

. • . Ah, many times did my own hand de- 
termine to set free ray spirit. But I turned from 
that, for my life belonged not to me alone ; my 
child had part in it. My child, whom Heaven 
had thrust aside from it into this life as it had 
exiled me from life and cast me into the depths 
of the abyss. . . . Behold now, the hour is at 
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hand and my bridegroom Death is come after 
long absence to lead me to his soft bed.’’ 

After a deep silence that was like the pres- 
ence of spirits in flight, she lifted up eyes veiled 
by the shadows of death and in a gentle voice 
said: 

Justice who are hidden, concealed be- 
hind these terrifying images, you, and you 
alone, hear the cry of my departing spirit and 
the call of my neglected heart. You alone do 
I pray and beseech to have mercy on me and 
guard with your right hand my child and with 
your left receive my spirit.” 

Her strength ebbed and her sighing grew 
weak. She looked toward her son with grief 
and tenderness, then lowered her eyes slowly 
and in a voice that was almost a silence re- 
cited : 

“Our Father which art >1 heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. . . . Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. . . . For- 
give us our transgressions. . - 

Her voice ceased, but her lips still moved 
for a while. When they grew still, all move- 
ment left her body. A shudder ran through 
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her and she sighed and her face became pale. 
Her spirit departed and her eyes remained gaz- 
ing at the unseen. 

With the coming of dawn Martha’s body 
was laid in a wooden coffin and carried on the 
shoulders of two poor persons. We buried her 
in a deserted field far out from the town, for 
the priests would not pray over her remains, 
neither would they let her bones rest in the 
cemetery, wherein the cross stood guard over 
the graves. No mourners went to that distant 
burial-ground save her son and another boy 
whom the adversities of existence had t^ght 
compassion. 
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DUST OF THE AGES 
AND THE ETERNAL FIRE 


I 


lAu/u/nn, ii6 b.c.] 


The night was still and all life slept in the 
City of the Snn.* d he lamps in the houses scat- 
tered around the great temples in the midst of 
olive and laurel trees had long been extin- 
guished. 'The rishig moon spilled its rays over 
the whiteness of the tal! marble columns which 
stood upright like giant sentinels in the tranquil 
night over the slirines of thv gods, d'hey looked 
in v/onder and acve towarvl the towers of I^eb- 
anon^ dwelling in rugged places on distant 
heights. 


’ I.C., Baali'ck. <.ity of the <un prj. T:ie ancients 

knew as lleliopoiis; ’•\as one of i-he loveliest cities of 
Syria, and its ruins stiil stand. 
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At that magic hour poised between the 
spirits of the sleeping and dreams of the in- 
finite, Nathan, son of the priest, entered the 
temple of Astarte/ He carried in his trembling 
hand a torch and kindled with it the lamps and 
the censers. The sweet smell of frankincense 
and myrrh rose in the air, and the image of 
the goddess was adorned with a delicate veil 
like the veil of desire and longing that en- 
shrines the human heart. He prostrated him- 
self before an altar overlaid with ivory and 
gold, raised his hands in supplication, and 
lifted eyes filled with tears to the heavens. In 
a voice strangled with grief and broken by 
harsh sobs, he cried: 

“Mercy, O great Astarte. Mercy, O goddess 
of love and beauty. Have pity on me and lift 
the hand of death from off my beloved, whom 
my soul has chosen to do your will. The potions 
and powders of the physicians have availed 
nothing, and the charms of the priests and wise 
men are in vain. There remains but your sacred 

‘ Goddess of love and beauty among the ancient Phoe- 
nicians, who worshipped her in Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, and 
Baalbek. The Greek Aphrodite and the Roman Venus. 
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name to help and succor me. Answer, then, my 
prayer j look to my contrite heart and agony 
of spirit, and let her that is the part of my soul 
live so that we may rejoice in the secrets of your 
love and exult in the beauty of youth, which 
proclaims your glory. . . . From the depths 
do I cry unto you, sacred Astarte. From out of 
the darkness of this night do I seek the protec- 
tion of your mercy. . . . Hear my cry! I am 
your servant Nathan, son of Hiram the priest, 
who has dedicated his life to the service of your 
altar. I love a maiden and have taken her for 
my own, but the brides of the Jinn have 
breathed upon her beautiful body the breath 
of a strange disease. They have sent the mes- 
senger of death to lead her to their enchanted 
caves. He now lies like a roaring hungry beast 
by her couch, spreading his black wings over 
her and stretching out his defined hands to wrest 
her from me. Because of thi^ have I come to 
you. Take pity on me and let her live. She is a 
flower that has not lived to enjoy the summer of 
its life; a bird whose joyful song greeting the 
dawn is cut off. Save. from the clutches of 
death and wc will sing praises and make burnt 
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offerings to the glory of your name. We will 
bring sacrifices to your altar and fill your ves- 
sels with wine and sweet scented oil and spread 
your tabernacle with roses and jasmine. We will 
bum incense and sweet-smelling aloe wood be- 
fore your image. . . . Save her, O goddess of 
miracles, and let love conquer death, for you are 
the mistress of love and death.’* 

He stopped speaking, weeping and sighing 
in his agony. Then he continued: “Alas, sacred 
Astarte, my dreams are shattered and the last 
breath of my life is fast ebbing j my heart is 
dying within me and my eyes are burned with 
tears. Sustain me through your compas^on and 
let my beloved remain with me.” 

At that moment one of his slaves entered, 
came slowly toward him, and whispered in his 
ear; “She has opened her eyes, my lord, and 
looks around her couch but does not see you. I 
come to call you, for she cries for you con- 
tinually.” 

Nathan rose and went out quickly, the slave 
following. On reaching his palace he entered 
the room of the sick girl and stood over her bed. 
He took her thin hand in his and kissed her lips 
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repeatedly as though he would breathe new 
life into her emaciated body. She turned her 
face, which had been hidden among the silken 
pillows, toward him and opened her eyes a 
little. Upon her lips appeared the shadow of 
a smile — all that remained of life in her beau- 
tiful body y the last ray of light from a depart- 
ing spirit j the echo from the cry of a heart fast 
approaching its end. She spoke, and her breath 
came in short gasps like that of a starveling 
child. 

‘‘The gods call me, betrothed of my soul, 
and Death has come to part us. . . . Grieve 
not, for the will of the gods is sacred and the 
demands of Death are just. ... I am going 
now, but the twin cups of love and youth arc 
still full in our hands and the ways of sweet life 
lie before us. ... I am going, my beloved, to 
the meadows of the spirit: . but I shall return 
to this world. Astarte brings back to this life 
the souls of lovers who have gone to the infinite 
before they have tasted of the delights of love 
and the joys of youth. . e shall meet 

again, Nathan, and together drink of the morn- 
ing dew from the cups of the narcissus and re- 
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joice in the sun with the birds of the fields. 
. . . Farewell, my beloved.” 

Her voice grew low and her lips began to 
tremble like the petals of a flower before the 
dawn breeze. Her lover clasped her to him, 
wetting her neck with his tears. When his lips 
touched her mouth they found it cold like ice. 
He gave a terrible cry, rent his garments, and 
threw himself upon her dead body, while his 
spirit in its agony hovered between the deep 
sea of life and the abyss of death. 

In the stillness of that night the eyelids of 
those who slept trembled, and the women of 
the quarter grieved, and the souls of children 
were afraid, for the darkness was rent by loud 
cries of mourning and bitter weeping rising 
from the palace of Astarte’s priest. W'^hen 
morning came the people sought Nathan to 
console him and soothe him in his affliction, but 
they did not find him. 

Many days later, when the caravan from the 
east arrived, its leader related how he had seen 
Nathan far off in the wilderness wandering like 
a stricken soul with the gazelles of the deserts. 
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Centuries passed and the feet of time obliter- 
ated the work of the ages. The gods went from 
the land, and other gods came in their stead — 
gods of anger wedded to destruction and ruin. 
They razed the fine temple of the City of the 
Sun and destroyed its beautiful palaces. Its ver- 
dant gardens became dry, and drought over- 
took its fertile fields. Nothing remained in that 
valley except decaying ruins to haunt the mem- 
ory with ghosts of yesterday and recall the faint 
echo of psalms chanted to a past glory. But the 
ages that j.>ass cn and sweep away the works 
of man cannot destroy his dreams, nor can they 
weaken his innermost feelings and enioiions-, 
for these endure as long as the immortal spirit. 
I lere, perhaps, they are concealed^ there thej 
may go into hiding iike the sun at eventide or 
the rnocn with the approa h of the morning. 
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II 

\_Spring^ A.X3. 1890] 


Day was waning and the light was fading as 
the sun gathered up her garments from the 
plains of Baalbek. Ali Al-Husaini’ turned with 
his flock toward the ruins of the temple and 
sat down by the fallen pillars. They looked like 
ribs of a long-forgotten soldier that had been 
broken in battle and rendered naked by the ele- 
ments. The sheep gathered around him brows- 
ing, lulled into safety by the melodies of his 
pipe. 

Midnight came and the heavens cast the 
seeds of the morrow into its dark depths. The 
eyelids of Ali grew tired with the specters of 
wakefulness. His mind became weary with the 
passing of the processions of imagination 
marching through the awful silence amidst the 

' The Husainis are an Arab tribe d'vVcHing In Unis 
around Baalbek. 
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ruined walls. He supported himself on his arm 
while sleep crept upon him and covered his 
wakefulness lightly with the folds of its veil 
as the fine mist touches the surface of a calm 
lake. 

Forgotten was his earthly self as he met his 
spiritual self; his hidden self filled with dreams 
transcending the laws and teachings of men. A 
vision appeared before his eyes and things hid- 
den revealed themselves to him. His spirit stood 
apart from the procession of time ever hurry- 
ing on toward nothingness. It stood alone be- 
fore the serried ranks of thoughts, and con- 
tending emotions. He knew, or he was about 
to know, for the first time in his life, the causes 
of this spiritual hunger overtaking his youth. 
A hunger uniting all the bitterness and sweet- 
ness in existence. A thirst bringing together a 
cry of yearning and the ser^'nity of fulfillment. 
A longing that all the glor> of this world can- 
not blot out nor the course of life conceal. 

For the first time in his life Ali Al-Husaini 
felt a strange sensation awakened in him by the 
ruins of the temple. A feeling without form of 
the remembrance of incense from the censers. 
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A haunting feeling that played unceasingly 
upon his senses as the fingertips of a musician 
play upon the strings of his lute. A new feeling 
welled up from out of nothingness — or per- 
haps it was from something. It grew and de- 
veloped until it embraced the whole of his 
spiritual being. It filled his soul with an ecstasy 
near to death in its kindness^ with a pain sw^eet 
in its bitterness, agreeable in its liarshness. A 
feeling born of the vast spaces of a minute filled 
with sleepiness. A minute that gave birth to the 
patterns of the ages as the nations grow" from 
one seed. 

Ali looked tow^ard the ruined shrin^, and his 
weariness gave place to an aw^akeiiing of the 
spirit. The ruined remains of the altar ap- 
peared to his sight and the places of the fallen 
pillars and the foundations of the crumbling 
walls grew clear and sharp. His eyes became 
glazed and his heart beat violently, and then 
suddenly, as with one who was till then si ght- 
less, the light returned to his eyes and he began 
to see — and he thought and reflected. And out 
of the chaos of thought and confusion of re- 
flection w"ere born the phantoms of memory, 
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and he remembered. He remembered those pil- 
lars standing upright in greatness and pride. 
He recalled the silver lamps and censers sur- 
rounding the image of an awe-inspiring god- 
dess. He recalled the venerable priests laying 
their offerings before an altar overlaid with 
ivory and gold. He recalled the maidens beat- 
ing their tambourines and the youths chanting 
praises to the goddess of love and beauty. He 
remembered^ and saw these figure^ becoming 
clear before his gaze. He felt the impressions 
of sleeping things stirring in the silences of his 
depths. But remembrance brings back naught 
save shadowy forms, which we see from the 
past of our lives j neither does it bring back to 
our ears exxept the echoes of voices that they 
once heard. What then was the link joining 
these haunting meUx^ries to the past life of a 
youth reared among the tents, who passed the 
springtime of his life tending his sheep in the 
wilderness? 

Ali rose and walked among the ruins and 
broken stones. Those distant remembrances 
raised the covering of forgcitulness from his 
mind^s eyes as a woman brushes away a cobweb 
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from the glass of her mirror. And so it was 
until he reached the heart of the temple and 
then stood still as though a magnetic attraction 
in the earth were drawing his feet. And then 
he suddenly saw before him a broken statue 
lying on the ground. Involuntarily he pros- 
trated himself before it. His feelings over- 
flowed within him like the flowing of blood 
from an open wound; his heartbeats rose and 
fell, like the rise and fall of sea waves. He was 
humbled in its sight and he sighed a bitter sigh 
and wept in his grief, for he felt an aloneness 
that wounded and a distance that annhilatcd, 
separating his spirit from the beautiful spirit 
that was by his side ere he entered this life. He 
felt his very essence as naught save part of a 
burning flame that God had separated from his 
self before the beginning of time. He felt the 
light fluttering of wings in liis burning bones, 
and around the relaxed ctdls of his brain a 
strong and mighty love taking possession of his 
heart and soul. A love that revealed the hidden 
things of the spirit to the spirit, and by its ac- 
tions separated the mind from the regions of 
measurement and weight. A love that wc hear 
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speaking when the tongues of life are silent} 
that we behold standing as a pillar of fire when 
darkness hides all things. That love, that god, 
had fallen in this hour upon the spirit of Ali 
Al-Husaini and awakened in it feelings bitter 
and sweet as the sun brings forth the flowers 
side by side with thorns. 

What thing is this love? Whence does it 
come? What does it want of a youth resting with 
his flock among the ruined shrines:' What is 
this wine which courses through the veins of 
one w^hom maidens’ glances left unmovedr 
What are these heavenly melodies that rise and 
fall upc)n the cars of a hedouin who heard not 
yet the sweet songs of women r 

What thing is this love and whence does it 
come? What does it want of Ali, busied with 
his sheep and his flute away from men? Is it 
something sowed in his hear^ by man-wTought 
beauties without t! e awareness of his senses? 
Or is it a bright light veiled by the mist and 
now breaking forth to illumine the emptiness 
of his soul? Is it perchance a dr- im come in the 
stillness of the night to mock at him, or a truth 
that was and will be to the end of time? 
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All closed his tear-filled eyes and stretched 
out his hands like a beggar seeking pity. His 
spirit trembled within him, and out of its trem- 
bling came broken sobs in which were both 
whining complaint and the fire of longing. In 
a voice that only the faint sound of words lifted 
above a sigh he called: 

“Who are you that are so close to my heart 
yet unseen by iny eyes, separating myself from 
my self, linking my present to distant and for- 
gotten agesr Are you a nymph, a sprite, come 
from the world of immortals to speak to me of 
the vanity of life and the frailty of the flesh? 
Are you mayhap the spirit of the queen "bf the 
Jinn risen from the bowels of the earth to en- 
slave my senses '<nd make of me a laughing- 
stock among the young men of my tribe? Who 
are you and what thing is this temptation, 
quickening and destroying, which has seized 
hold of my heart? What feelings are these that 
fill me with fire and light? Who am I and 
what is this new self I call *1’ yet which is a 
stranger to me? Is the spring water of life 
swallowed up with the particles of air and I 
am become an angel that sees and hears all 
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things secret? Am I drunk of the Devil’s brew 
and become blinded to real things? ” 

He fell silent for a little while. His emotion 
grew in strength and his spirit grew in stature. 
He spoke again: 

“O one whom the spirit reveals and brings 
near and whom the night conceals and makes 
distant, O beautiful spirit hovering in the 
spaces of my dreams, you have awakened within 
my being feelings that were aslumber like flower 
seeds hidden beneath the snow, and passed as 
the breeze, the bearer of the breath of the fields. 
And touched my senses so that they are shaken 
and disturbed as the leaves of a tree. Let me 
look upon you, if you be then of body and sub- 
stance. Command sleep to close my eyelids that 
I might see you in my dreaming, if you be free 
of the earth. Let me touch you; let me hear 
your voice. Tear aside the ' 'il that covers my 
whole being and destroy the fabric that con- 
ceals my divineness. Grant me wings that 1 
might flv after you to the regions of the as- 
sembly on high, if you be of t’^ose that inhabit 
there. Touch with magic my eyelids and I shaU 
follow you to the secret places of the Jinn, if 
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you be one of their nymphs. Put your unseen 
hand upon my heart and possess me, if you be 
free to let follow whom you will.” 

So did Ali whisper into the ears of darkness 
words moving up from the echo of a melody in 
the depths of his heart. Between his vision and 
his surroundings flowed phantoms of the night 
as though they were incense rising out of his 
hot tears. Upon the walls of the temple ap- 
peared enchanted pictures in the colors of the 
rainbow. 

So passed the hour. He rejoiced in his tears 

and was glad in his grief. He listened to the 

♦ 

beating of his heart. He looked to beyond all 
things as though seeing the pattern of this life 
slowly fading and in its place a dream won- 
derful in its beauties, aw’-ful in its thought- 
images. As a prophet who looks to the stars 
of the heavens watching for divine inspiration, 
so he awaited the comings of the minutes. His 
quick sighing stopped his quiet breathing and 
his spirit forsook him to hover around him and 
then return as though it were seeking among 
those ruins a lost loved one. 
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The dawn broke and the silence trembled at 
the passing of the breeze. The vast spaces smiled 
the smiles of a sleeper who has seen in his sleep 
the image of his beloved. The birds appeared 
from out of clefts in the ruined walls and 
moved about among the pillars, singing and 
calling out one to the others and heralding the 
approach of day. Ali rose to his feet and put 
his hand to his hot brow. He looked about him 
with dull eyes. Then like Adam when his eyes 
were opened by the breath of God, he looked 
at all before him and wondered. He approached 
his sheep and called them; they rose- and shook 
themselves and trotted quietly behind him" 
toward the green pastures. 

Ali walked on before his flock, his large eyes 
looking into the serene atmosphere. His in- 
most feelings took flight from reality to reveal 
to him the secrets and closed things of existence; 
to show him that which had passed with the 
ages and that which yet remained, as it were 
in one flash; and in one flash to make him ror- 
get it all and bring back to him his yearning 
and longing. And he found between himself 
and the spirit of his spirit a veil like a veil be- 
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tween the eye and the light. He sighed, and 
with his sigh was a flame stripped from his 
burning heart. 

He came to the brook whose babblings pro- 
claimed the secrets of the fields, and he sat him 
down on its bank beneath a willow tree whose 
boughs hung down into the water as though 
they would suck up its sweetness. The sheep 
cropped the grass with bent heads, the morning 
dew gleaming on the whiteness of their wool. 

After the passing of a minute Ali began to 
feel the swift beating of his heart and the re- 
newed quaking of his spirit. Like a “sleeper 
whom the sun’s rays have startled into wake- 
fulness he moved and looked about him. He 
beheld a girl coming out from among the trees 
carrying a jar upon her shoulder. Slowly she 
walked toward the water; her bare feet were 
wet with dew. When she came to the edge of 
the stream and bent to fill her jar she looked 
toward the opposite bank and her eyes met the 
eyes of Ali. She gave a cry and threw the jar to 
the ground and drew back a little. It was the act 
of one who finds an acquaintance who has been 
lost. 
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A minute passed by and its seconds were as 
lamps lighting the way between their two 
hearts; creating from the silence strange melo- 
dies to bring back to these two the echo of vague 
remembrances, and show to each one the other 
in another place, surrounded by shadows and 
figures, far from that stream and those trees. 
The one looked at the other with imploring in 
the eyes of each; and each one found favor in 
the eyes of the other; each listened to the sigh- 
ing of the other with ears of love. 

They communed, the one with the other, 
in all the tongues of the spirit. And when full 
understanding and knowledge possessed their 
two souls, Ali crossed the stream, drawn thither 
by an invisible power. He drew nigh to the girl, 
embraced her, and k. ed her hps and her neck 
and her eyes. She made no movement in his 
arms, as though the sweetne . of the embrace 
had robbed her of her will and the lightness of 
touch taken from her all strength. She yielded 
as the fragrance of the jasmine gives icself up to 
the currents of air. She droppe. her head upon 
his breast like one exhausted who has found rest, 
and sighed deeoly. A sigh telling of the birth 
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of contentment in a constricted heart and the 
stirring of life within that had been sleeping 
and was now awakened. She raised her head and 
looked into his eyes, the look of one who de- 
spises the speech customary among men by the 
side of silence — the language of the spirit j the 
look of one who is not content that love should 
be a soul in a body of words. 

The two lovers walked among the willow 
trees, and the oneness of each was a language 
speaking of the oneness of both; and an car 
listening in silence to the inspiration of love; 
and a seeing eve seeing the glory of happiness. 
The sheep followed them, eating the tops of 
flowers and herbs, and the birds met tliem from 
all sides with songs of enchantment. 

When they came to the end of the valley, 
which time the sun had risen and cast upon the 
heights a golden mantle, they sat down by a 
rock that protected the violets with its shadow. 
After a time the girl looked into the black eyes 
of Ali while the breeze played in her hair as 
though it were invisible lips that would kiss 
her. She felt bewitched fingertips caressing her 
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tongue and lips, and her will was a prisoner. 
She spoke and said in a voice of wounding 
sweetness : 

“Astarte has brought back our souls to this 
life so that the delights of love and the glory 
of youth might not be forbidden us, my be- 
loved.” 

Ali closed his eyes, for the music of her 
words had made clear the patterns of a dream 
that he saw ofttimcs in his sleep. He felt that 
unseen wings were bearing him away from that 
place to a mom of strange form. He was stand- 
ing by the side of a couch on which lay the 
body of a beautiful woman whose beauty death 
had taken with the warmth of her lips. He 
cried out in his anguish at this terrible scene. 
Then he opened his eyes and found sitting be- 
side him the maiden j upon ht • lips was a smile 
of love and in her glance the rays of life. His 
face lighted up and his spirit was refreshed, the 
visions were scattered, and he forgot both the 

past and the future. . . • 

The lovers embraced and drank of the wine 
of kisses until they were satisfied. They slept 
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each enfolded in the arms of the other until the 
shade moved away and the sun’s heat awakened 
them. 
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YUHANNA THE MAD 




YUHANNA THE MAD 


And in the summer Yuhanna went out every 
morning to the field leading his oxen and his 
calves and carrying his plow over his shoulder, 
the while listening to the songs of the thrushes 
and the rustling of the leaves in the trees. At 
noontide he sat beside the dancing stream that 
wound its way through the lowland of the 
green meadows, where he ate his food, leaving 
unfinished morsels of bread on the grass for the 
birds. In the evening, when the setting sun took 
with it the light of day> he returned to his 
humble dwelling, which looked out over the 
villages and hamlets of North t^ebancn. There, 
as he sat with his aged parents and listened in 
silence to their conversation and their talk about 
happenings of the times, a feeling of >leepiness 
and restfulness gradually overu* ■: him. 

During the winter days he crouched by the 
firaid. for warmth tmd listrncd to the sratgh- 
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ing of the wind and the cry of the elements, 
pondering the way the seasons followed one 
upon another. He looked out of the window 
toward the valleys under their garment of snow, 
and the trees denuded of their leaves like a 
crowd of poor people left outside to the mercy 
of the harsh cold and the violent winds. 
Throughout the long nights he stayed up until 
after his parents had gone to sleep. Then he 
would open a wooden chest and take out of it 
the book of the Gospels to read from it in secret 
by the feeble glow of a lamp, looking stealthily 

from time to time in the direction of his slum- 
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Bering father, who had forbidden him to read 
the Book. It was forbidden because the priests 
did not allow the simple in mind to probe the 
secrets of the teachings of Jesus. If they did so, 
then the church would excommunicate them. 
Thus did Yuhanna pass the days of his youth 
between that field of wonder and beauty and the 
book of Jesus, filled with the light and the 
spirit. Whenever his father spoke he remained 
silent and in thought, listening to him, but 
never a word would he utter. Ofttimes he would 
sit with companions of his own age, silent and 
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looking beyond them to where the evening twi- 
light met the blue of the sky. Whenever he 
went to church he returned with a feeling of 
sorrow because the teachings that he heard 
from the pulpit and altar were not those that 
he read about in the Gospel. And the life led 
by the faithful and their leaders was not the 
beautiful life of which Jesus of Nazareth spoke 
in His book. 

Spring returned to the fields and the mead- 
ows, and the snows melted away. On the moun- 
taintops some snow still remained until it in 
turn melted and ran down the mountainsides 
and became streams twisting and winding in 
the valleys below. Soon they met and joined 
one another until ^hey were swift-flowing 
rivers, their roaring announcing to all that Na- 
ture had awakened from her sleep. The apple 
and the walnut trees blossomed and the poplar 
and the willow bore new leaves j and on the 
heights appeared grass and flowers. Yuhanna 
grew weary of his existence by iie fireside; his 
calves fretted in their narrow enclosure and 
hungered for tiie green pastures, for their store 
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of barley and straw was almost consumed. So he 
set them free of their manger and led them out 
to the countryside. He carried his Bible under 
his cloak so that nobody should see it, until he 
reached the meadow that rested on the shoulder 
of the valley near the fields of a monastery 
which stood up grimly like a tcwer in the midst 
of the hillocks.* There his calves dispersed to 
pasture on the grass. Yuhanna sat him down 
against a rock, now looking across the valley in 
all its beauty, now reading the words in his book 
that spoke to him of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

It was a day toward the end of Lent, 'v^ien 
the villagers, who were abstaining from the eat- 
ing of meats, awaited impatiently the coming 
of Easter. But Yuhanna, like all the poor farm- 
ers, knew no difference between days of fasting 
and days of feasting j to him life itself was one 
long fast-day. His food was never more than 
bread kneaded with the sweat of his brow and 
fruits purchased with his heart’s blood. For him 

* This is a wealthy monastery in North Lebanon, own- 
ing extensive lands. It is known as the Deir Elisha Al- 
Nabi (i.c., Monastery of the Prophet Elisha). — Author’s 
note. 
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abstention from meats and rich foods was a 
natural thing. Fasting brought him not hunger 
of the body but hunger of the spirit; for it 
brought to him the sorrow of the Son of Man 
and the close of His life upon earth. 

Around Yuhanna the birds fluttered, calling 
out one to another, and flocks of doves flew 
swiftly overhead; the flowers swayetl gently to 
and fro in the breeze as though bathing them- 
selves in the warming rays of the sun. He read 
the while, immersed in his hook, and then lifted 
up his head. He saw the church domes in the 
towns and villages scattered around the valley 
and heard the pealing of the bells. He closed 
his eyes and let his spirit soar high across the 
centuries to old Jerusalem, there to follow in 
the footsteps of Jesus i.i the streets, inquiring of 
the passers-by about Him. They answered and 
said: “Here did He cure thi. blind and make 
the halt to rise. There did they make for Him 
a crown of thorns and place it upon His head. 
In this street He stopped and addressed the 
crowd in parables. In that piace they bound 
Him to a pillar and spat in His face and 



whipped Him. In this lane did He forgive the 
harlot her sins. Yonder fell He to the ground 
under the weight of His cross.” 

The hours passed, the while Yuhanna suf- 
fered with the God-man in agony of body and 
was exalted with Him in spirit. When he rose 
from his place the midday sun was high. He 
looked around him but did not see his calves j 
he sought them everywhere, perplexed at their 
disappearance in those flat meadows. When he 
reached the road that Avound across the fields 
like lines on the palm of a hand, he saw from 
afar a man clothed in black standing in^the 
midst of the gardens. He hastened toward him 
and on drawing near perceived that it was one 
of the monks from the monastery. Yuhanna 
bowed his head in greeting and asked him if 
he had seen his calves in the gardens. 

The monk, trying to conceal his anger, 
looked at him and answered roughly: “Yes, I 
have seen them, they are yonder j come, and 
thou shalt see them.” Yuhanna followed the 
monk until they came to the monastery, lliere 
he saw his calves tethered by ropes within a 
wide enclosure and guarded by anotlier monk. 
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In his hand was a heavy stick with which he 
belabored the beasts whenever they moved. 
When Yuhanna made as if to lead them away, 
the monk seized him by hie cloak and, turning 
in the direction of the doorw^uy of the monas- 
tery, shouted in a loud voice: ^‘Herc is the 
guilty shepherd boy^ 1 have caught him.’’ At 
his cry priests and monks ran fr(;m all dii'cc- 
tions toward him, led by their Superior, a man 
distinguished from his companion'^ by I'iis dress 
of fine material and his soureti features. They 
surrounded Yuhanna like sfddiers scrambling 
after loot. He looked at the Superior and in a 
gentle voice said: ‘^What ivave I uorje that you 
call me a criminal and why have you seized 
me?” The Superior answered him in a voice 
that rasped like a saw ^^rhou hast pastured 
these cattle on land that is the nuurastery’s land 
and they have nibbled and un.os-d at our vines. 
We have seized them because the .hepherd is 
responsible for the damage wi.iughi. b) 
flock.” His angry face grew hard as he spoke. 
Then spoke Yuhanna with pkaoing in his 
voice: “Father ” he said, “they are but dumb 
creatures without intelligence, ai d I am a poor 
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man and possess naught except the strength of 
my forearm and these beasts. Let rne take them 
away and I shall promise not to come to these 
meadows again.” 

The Father Superior moved a step forward, 
raised his hand tow-ard the heavens, and again 
spoke: ‘‘God has put us in this place and He has 
entrusted to us the guardianship of this land, 
the land of His chosen, the great Flisha. Day 
and night do we guard it with all our might, 
for it is sacred; those who approach it will it 
consume with fire. If thou refuscst to rciuier ac- 
count to the monastery, then shall the very gjrass 
turn to poison in tlie bellies of thy beasts. There 
is no escape for thee for we shall keep the calves 
here in our enclosure until thou hast jvaid the 
last fils.”" 

The Superior was about to go when ^hdianna 
stopped him and said in a voice of Mij'jplication : 
“I entreat you, my lord, for the sake of these 
sacred days wherein Jesus suftercci and Mary 
wept in sorrow, to let me go with my calves. 
Flarden not your heart against me; I am }>oor 
and the monastery is rich and powerful. It will 

^ Colli of fracliofia! value. 
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assuredly forgive my foolishness and have pity 
upon my father’s years.” The Superior looked 
at him, mocking, and said : “The monastery will 
not excuse thee, not even to the amount of one 
grain, stupid one; it matters not whether thou 
be rich or poor. Who art thou to adjure me by 
things sacred since it is we alone that know their 
secrets and hidden things: If thou wouldst take 
away the calves from these pastures, then shalt 
thou redeem them in the sum of three dinars to 
pay for what they have consumed of the crops.’’ 
Said Yiihanna in a choking voice: “I have noth- 
ing, father, not ev'cn a para piece. Have compas- 
sion on me and my poverty.'’ 

The Superior caressed his thick heard with his 
fingers. ^^Then go thoii and sell part of thy field 
and return with three di: irs. Is it not better for 
thee to enter heaven and possess no field than 
to earn Klisha’s wrath with thy :easeless argu- 
ing before his altar and thus go down into hell, 
where all is eternal fire?” 

Yuhanna remained silent for a while. From 
his eyes shone a light and his features expanded 
with joy. His bearing changed from one of en- 
treaty and pleading to one of strength and re- 
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solve. When he spoke it was in a voice in which 
were knowledge and the determination of 
youth ; 

‘^Must the poor sell the fields that earn them 
their bread and maintain their existence in or- 
der to till further the coffers of the monastery, 
heavy with gold and silver? Is it just that the 
poor should be yet poorer and the wretched die 
of hunger that great hdisha may forgive the sins 
of hungry beasts? The Superior shook his 
head haughtily. “Jesus the Christ said : For unto 
everyone that hath shall be given and he shall 
have abundance j but from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he^hath.” 

As Yuhanna heard these words his heart heat 
faster in his breast, he grew in spirit and in- 
creased in stature. It was as though the earth 
were developing at his feet. From his pocket he 
drew out his Bible as the warrior draws his 
sword to defend himself, and cried: “d'hus do 
you make a mockery of the teachings of this 
Book, O hypocrites, and use that which is most 
sacred in life to spread the evils therein. W nc to 
you when the Son of Man shall come a second 
time and lay in *uins your monasteries and scat- 
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ter their stones across the valley and burn with 
fire your altars and images! W^oe to you by the 
innocent blood of Jesus and the tears of His 
mother’s weeping, for they shall overwhelm you 
as a flood and carry you down to the depths of 
the abyss! Woe to you who prostrate yourselves 
before the idols of your greed and conceal be- 
neath your black raiment the blackness of your 
deeds! Woe to you who move your lips in prayer 
while your hearts are yet hard as rockj who 
bend low in humility before the altar yet in your 
souls rebel against your God! In your harshness 
you have brought me to this place and seized 
hold of me as a transgressor for the sake of a 
little pasture land that the sun has nourished for 
us equally. When I entreat you in the name of 
Jesus and adjure vou by the days of His sorrow 
and pain, you scoff at me as one who speaks in 
ignorance, l ake then th Book, look into it, 
and show me when Jesus was not forgiving. 
Read this divine tragedy and tell me where He 
speaks without mercy and compassion. Was it 
in His Sermon on the Mv,’ * t or in His teach- 
ings in the temple before the persecutors of the 
wretched harlot or upon Golgotha as He opened 
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wide His arms on the cross to embrace all man- 
kind? Look down, all you hard of heart, upon 
these poor towns and villages in whose dwell- 
ings the sick writhe in agony on beds of pain ; in 
whose prisons the unfortunate pass their days in 
despair; at whose gates the beggars beg; on 
whose highways the stranger makes his bed, and 
in whose cemeteries the widow and the orphan 
weep. But you are here living in sloth and idle- 
ness and comfort, enjoying the yield of the fields 
and the grapes of the vine. You visit not the 
sick and the imprisoned; nor do you feed the 
hungry or give refuge to the stranger or com- 
fort to the mourner. Would that yoxi were con- 
tent with W'hat you hold and that which you 
have plundered from our forefathers! You 
stretch out your hands as the viper its head and 
rob the widow of the labor of her hands and the 
peasant of his store against old age.” 

Yuhanna ceased from talking in order to re- 
gain his breath. Then he went on, his head 
lifted proudly and said in a gentle voice; 

“You are many and I am one. Do to me as 
you wish. The ewe may fall as prey to the 
wolves in the darkness of the night, but her 
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blood will stain the stones of the valley until the 
coming of dawn and the rising of the sun.” 

Yuhanna spoke these words, and in his voice 
was a strength inspired, a force that restrained 
the monks from all movement and caused anger 
and harshness to rise within them. They trem- 
bled in their rage and ground their teeth like 
caged and hungry lions, awaiting a sign from 
their chief to tear the youth to pieces. So they 
were \intil \ uhanna had ceased speaking and 
became silent like the calm after the storm has 
wrought destruction on the topmost branches of 
a tree and the strongest of plants. Then cried 
the Superior: ^Seixe this miserable sinner; take 
from him the Book and drag him away to a dark 
cell. Those who would curse God’s elect shall 
receive pardon neither here nor in the here- 
after.” 'Fhe monks fell upon Yuhanna as the 
lion falls upon his prey; the. pinioned his arms 
and led him away to a narrow- chamber. Before 
locking the door on him they belabored his body 
w ith blows and kicks. 

In that dark place stood Y nnna, the victor 
whom fortune has given to the foe as captive. 
Through a small opening in the wall he looked 
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out on the valley reposing in the sunlight. His 
face became illumined and his spirit felt the 
embrace of a divine content j a sweet tranquil- 
lity took possession of him. The narrow cell im- 
prisoned his body, but his spirit was free to roam 
with the breeze among the meadows and ruins. 
The hands of the monks had bruised his limbs, 
but they had not touched his inmost feelings j 
in those he rested in safety with Jesus the Naz- 
arene. Persecution harms not the just man nor 
does oppression destroy one who is on the side 
of truth. Socrates drank of the hemlock smil- 
ing j Paul was stoned rejoicing. When we op- 
pose the hidden conscience, it does us hurt. 
When we betray it, it judges us. 

The parents of Yuhanna came to know of 
what had befallen their only child. His mother 
came to the monastery walking with the aid of 
her stick and threw herself at the feet of the 
Superior. She wept and kissed his hands and be- 
seeched him to have pity on her son and pardon 
his ignorance. The Superior lifted his eyes heav- 
enwards like one raised above worldly affairs 
and said to the woman: “We can forgive the 
playfulness of thy son and show tolerance to- 
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ward his foolishness, but the monastery pos- 
sesses sacred rights to which account must be 
rendered. We in our humility forgive the trans- 
gressions of men, but great Elisha forgives not 
nor pardons the trespassers on his vineyards and 
those who put to pasture their beasts on his 
land.” 

The mother looked up at him while the tears 
ran down her withered old cheeks. Then from 
around her nerk she took a silver collar and put 
it in his hand, saying: “1 have naught except 
this collar, father. It is a gift of my mother, 
given me on the day of my marriage. Perchance 
the monastery will accept it as an atonement for 
the guilt of my only son.” 

'Phe Superior took the collar and put it in his 
pocket anti addressed the mother, the while she 
kisseti his hands in gratitude and thankfulness: 
<‘Woc to this iseneration, f ' the verses of the 
Rook have become ct)ntrariwise and the chil- 
dren have eaten or sour grapes and the fathers’ 
teeth are set on edge! Go now, go-od woman, 
and pray for thy foolish sor ^hat fleaven may 
cure him and give back h.s reason ” 

Yuhanna went out from his prison and walked 
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slowly before his calves by the side of his mother 
as she leaned on her staff, bowed down under 
the weight of her years. When he reached the 
hut, he left the calves to browse and sat beside 
the window in silence, looking at the fading 
light of day. After a little time he heard his 
father whisper these words into his mother’s ear: 
*‘Many times have I told thee, Sarah, that our 
son is weak in mind, but never didst thou agree 
with me. Now thou dost no longer contradict 
me, for his actions have justified my words. 
What the reverend father told thee today have 
I been telling thee for years.” 

Yuhanna remained looking toward the west, 
where the rays of the setting sun put color to 
the close-packed masses of cloud. 
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II 


It was Easter- tide and fasting gave place to 
feasting. The building of the new church was 
completed and it rose above the houses of Be- 
sharry, in who^e midst it stood, like the palace 
of a prince among the mean dwellings of his 
subjects. The people stood and watched for the 
coming the bishop to dedicate their sanctuary 
and consecrate its altars. And when they felt 
that the time of his arrival was near they went 
out from the town in processions and he entered 
with them to songs of praise from the young 
men and the chanting of the priests, and the 
clashing of cymbals and rin^ ng of bells. When 
he dismounted from his horse, adorned with 
decorated saddle and silver bridle, he w'as met 
by men of religion and notable pertons who wel- 
comed him with pomp and ^ting words and 
verse and songs of praise. hen he reached the 
new church he was invested with a priestly robe 
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embroidered in gold, and a jcvvel-encrusted 
crown was put upon his head. Then he was 
girded with the shepherd’s crook of cunning 
workmanship and precious stones. He made a 
circuit of the church, singing and chanting or- 
isons with the priests, while around him rose 
and swirled goodly-smelling incense and the 
flickering flames of many candles. 

At that hour Yuhanna was standing among 
the shepherds and tillers of the soil on a raised 
platform observing this spectacle through his 
sad eyes. He sighcil bitterly in his pain and grief 
as he saw on the one side silken clothes and gold 
vessels, censers and costly >ilver lamps^ and on 
the other, crowds of poor and wretched people 
who had come up from little villages and ham- 
lets to assist at the rejoicings of this festival and 
the ceremony of consecration. On the one side, 
power in its velvets and satins^ on the other, 
misery in its rags and tatters. Here wealth and 
power personifying the religion with its songs 
and chants; there an enfeebled people, humble 
and poor, rejefeing in its secret soul in the Res- 
urrection. Praying in silence and sighing sighs 
that rose from the bottom of broken hearts to 
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float on the ether and whisper into the ears of 
the air. Here the leaders and headmen to whom 
power gave life like the life of the evergreen 
cypress tree. There the peasants who submit, 
whose existence is a ship with Death for its cap- 
tain^ whose rudder is broken by the waves and 
whose sails are torn by the winds j now rising, 
now sinking between the anger of the deep and 
the terror of the storm. Here harsh tyranny j 
there blind obedience. Which one is parent to 
the other? Is tyranny a strong tree that grows 
not except on low ground? Or is submission an 
abandoned field in which naught lives but 
thorns? 

With these sorrowful reflections and tortur- 
ing thoughts did Yuhanna occupy himself. He 
pressed his arms against his breast as if his throat 
were closing in upon his breathing, in fear that 
his breast were being rent as nder to let go his 
breath. In this manner he remained until the 
ceremony of dedication was at an end, when the 
people dispersed and went their diverse ways. 

Soon he began to feel as th^.-h there were a 
spirit in the air uiging him to arise and speak in 
its name ; and in the crowd a power moving him 
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to come forth as a preacher before heaven and 
earth. 

He came to the end of the platform and, lift- 
ing up his eyes, made a sign with his hand to 
the heavens. In a strong voice that compelled 
the ears and eyes to give attention he cried : 

“Behold thou, O Jesus, Man of Nazareth, 
who sittest within the circle of light on high. 
Look down from beyohd the blue dome of 
heaven upon this earth; whose elements Thou 
didst wear yesterday as a cloak. Look, O faith- 
ful Tiller, for the thorns of the thicket have 
strangled the flowers whose seeds did quicken 
into life by the sweat of Thy brow. Look, O 
good Shepherd, for the weak lamb Thou didst 
carry on Thy shoulder is torn to pieces by wild 
beasts. Thine innocent blood is sucked into the 
earth, and Thy hot tears are dried up in the 
hearts of men. The warmth of Thy breath is 
scattered before desert winds. This field hal- 
lowed by Thy feet is become a battleground 
where the feet of the strong grind the ribs of the 
outcast, where the hand of the oppressor blights 
the spirit of the weak. The persecuted cry out 
from the darkness, and those who sit upon 
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thrones in Thy name heed not their cries. Nei- 
ther is the weeping of the bereaved heard by 
those who preach Thy words from pulpits. The 
lamb that Thou didst send for the sake of the 
Lord of Life is become a rampaging beast tear- 
ing to pieces the wings of the Lamb enfolded 
by Thine arms. The word of life that Thou 
didst bring down from the heart of God is con- 
cealed and hidden within the pages of books, 
and in its place is a terrible shouting, putting 
fear and dread into all hearts. These people, O 
Jesus, have raised temples and tabernacles to the 
glory of Thy name and adorned them with 
woven silk and molten gold. They have left 
naked the bodies of Thy chosen poor in the cold 
streets: yet do they fill the air with the smoke 
of incense and candles. Those who believe in 
Thy godlike state have they robbed of bread. 
Though the air echoes to their psalms and 
hymns, yet they hear not the orphan^s cry, nei- 
ther the widow^s lamentation. Come then, O 
Jesus, a second time, and drive out from the 
temple those who trade in religion, for they 
have made of it a nest of vipers with their cun- 
ning and guile. Come, and do reckoning with 
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these Caesars who have wrested from the weak 
that which is theirs and God’s. Behold the vine 
that Thy right hand did plant. The worms have 
eaten of its shoots, and its grapes are trampled 
beneath the feet of the passer-by. Consider 
those upon whom Thou didst enjoin peace and 
see how they are divided, contending among 
themselves. Our troubled souls and oppressed 
hearts have they made as victims of their wars. 
On their feast-days and holy days they lift up 
their voices saying glory to God in His heaven, 
peace upon earth, and joy to all men. Is Thy 
heavenly Father glorified when corrupt lips and 
lying tongues utter His name? Is there peace 
upon earth when the children of sorrow toil in 
the fields and see their strength ebbing away in 
the light of the sun to feed the mouth of the 
strong and fill the tyrant’s belly? Is there re- 
joicing among men when the outcast look with 
their broken eyes toward death as the conquered 
looks to his deliverer? What is peace, gentle 
Jesus? Is it in the eyes of children at the breasts 
of hungry mothers in cold dark dwellings? Or 
in the bodies of the needy who sleep in their 
beds of stone wishing for the food that cornea 





not to them but is thrown by the priests to their 
fattened swine? What is joy, O Jesus? Does it 
exist when a prince can buy the strength of men 
and the honor of women for a few pieces of 
silver? Is it in those silent ones that are slaves in 
body and soul to whosoever dazzles their eyes 
with the gleam of be jeweled orders and the flash 
of stones in rings and the silk of their garments? 
Is there rejoicing in the cries of -the oppressed 
and downtrodden when tyrants fall upon them 
with the sword and crush the bodies of their 
women and young ones under horses^ hoofs and 
make drunk the earth with their blood? Stretch 
forth Thy strong hand, Jesus, and save us, for 
the oppressor's hand is heavy upon us. Or send 
to us Death, that he might lead us to the grave, 
wherein we shall sleep in peace against the sec- 
ond coming, secure in the shadow of Thy cross. 
For verily our life is naught but a darkness 
whose inhabitants are evil spirits, and a valley 
wherein snakes and dragons make sport. What 
are our days except whetted swords concealed 
by night between out ’ cd-coverings and re- 
vealed by the morning light hanging over our 
heads whenever the love of existence leads us 
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to the fields? Have mercy, O Jesus, on these 
multitudes joined together as one by Thy name 
on the day of the Resurrection. Have compas- 
sion on their weakness and humility.** 

Thus did ‘Yuhanna hold converse with the 
heavens while the people stood around him. 
Some were pleased and praised him; others were 
angry and reviled him. One shouted: *‘He says 
aright and speaks for us before Heaven, for we 
are oppressed.’* Another said: “He is possessed 
and speaks with the tongue of an evil spirit.” 
That one cried: “We never heard such foolish- 
ness from our fathers before us; neither# do we 
wish to hear it now.** Yet another whispered 
into his neighbours ear, saying: *‘At the sound of 
his voice I felt within me an awful trembling 
that shook my very heart, for he spoke with a 
strange power.” Answered his friend: “It is so; 
but our leaders are more knowledgeable in these 
affairs than are we. It is wrong to doubt them.” 

As the cries rose from all sides and swelled 
into a roar like the sea only to be scattered and 
lost in the ether, a priest appeared, seized hold 
of Yuhanna, and delivered him up to the police. 
They led him away to the Governor’s house. 
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When they asked him questions he answered 
not a word, for he remembered that Jesus was 
silent too before His persecutors. So they threw 
him into the dark prison house and there he 
slept, gently leaning against the stone wall. 

And on the morning of the following day 
came Yuhanna’s father to testify before the 
Governor to his son’s madness. 

“My lord,” he said, “often have I heard him 
babbling in his solitude and talking of strange 
things that have no existence. Night after night 
has he spoken into the silence in unknown 
words, calling upon the shadows of darkness in 
a terrible voice like that of sorcerers uttering in- 
cantations. Ask of the boys of the quarter who 
used to sit with him, for they know how his 
mind was attracted by another world beyond. 
When they spoke to him, seldom did he an- 
swer. And when he di<’ speak, his words were 
confused and without relation to their conversa- 
tion. Ask of his mother, for more than all oth- 
ers was she aware of a soul stripped of all its 
senses. Ofttimes did she s^e him looking toward 
the horizon with eyes staring and glazed, and 
hear him speaking with passion of the trees and 
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brooks and flowers and stars in the way children 
prattle of trifles. Ask of the monks in the mon- 
astery with whom he contended yesterday, 
mocking at their godliness and scorning their 
sacred way of life. He is mad, my lord, but to 
his mother and me he is kind. He sustains us in 
our old age and fulfills our wants with the sweat 
of his brow. Show him mercy through your 
compassion upon us and forgive his foolishness 
for the sake of his parents.” 

Yuhanna was set free and the story of his 
madness spread abroad. The young men spoke 
of him with mocking. But the maidens looked 
at him with sad eyes and said: **For much that 
is strange in men are the heavens accountable. 
So in this youth is beauty united with madness, 
and the light of his beautiful eyes wedded to the 
darkness of his sick soul.” 

Between the meadows and the heights, 
clothed in their garments of flowers and plants, 
sat Yuhanna by the calves, who had fled from 
the stress and strife of men to the good pastures. 
He looked with tear-dinuned eyes toward the 
villages and hamlets scattered upon the shoul- 
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dcrs of the valley and, sighing deeply, repeated 
these words: 

“You are many and I am one. Say what you 
will of me and do to me as you wish. The ewe 
may fall as prey to the wolves in the darkness 
of the night, but her blood will stain the stones 
of the valley until the coming of the dawn and 
the rising of the sun.” 




BOOK EIGHT 




TEAHS ^\ND 




THE CREATION 


T 

X.HE God separated a spirit 
from Himself and fashioned it into beauty. He 
sho^vered upon her all the blessings of graceful- 
ness and kindness. He gave her the cup of happiness 
and said. ‘‘Drink not from this cup unless you for- 
get the past and the future, for happiness is naught 
but the moment/’ And He also gave her a cup of 
sorrow and said, “Drink from this cup and you will 
understand the meaning of the fleeting instants of 
the joy of life, for sorrow ever abounds/’ 

And the God bestowed upon her a love that would 
desert her forever upon her first sigh of earthly satis- 
faction, and a swet ness that would vanish with her 
first awareness of flattery. 

And He gave her wisdon. from heaven to lead her 
to the all-righteous path, and placed in the depth of 
her heart an eye that sees the unseen, and created in 
her an affection and goodness toward all things. He 
dressed her with raiment of hopes spun by the angels 
of heaven from the sinews of the rainbow. And He 
cloaked her in the shadow of confusion, which is the 
dawn of life and light. 
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THE TREASURED WRITINGS OF KAHLIL GIBRAN 

Then the God took consuming fire from the fur- 
nace of anger, and searing wind from the desert of 
ignorance, and sharp cutting sands from the shore 
of selfishness, and coarse earth from under the feet 
of ages, and combined them all and fashioned Man. 
He gave to Man a blind power that rages and drives 
him into a madness which extinguishes only before 
gratification of desire, and placed life in him which 
is the spectre of death. 

And the God laughed and cried. He felt an over- 
whelming love and pity for Man, and sheltered 
him beneath His guidance. 
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HAVE MERCY ON ME, 
MY SOUL! 


w 

T THY ARE you weeping, my Soul? 
K nowest thou my weakness? 

Thy tears strike sharp and injure. 

For I know not my wrong. 

Until when shalt thou cry? 

I have naught but human words 
To interpret your dreams. 

Your desires, and your instructions. 

Look upon me, my Soul; I have 
Consumed my full life heeding 
Your teachings. Think of how 
I suffer! 1 have exhausted my 
Life following you 

My heart was glorying upon the 
Throne, but is now yoked in slavery; 
My patience was a companion, but 
Now contends against me; 

My youth was my hope, but 
Now reprimands my neglect. 
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THE TREASURED WRITINGS OF KAHLIL GIBRAN 

Why, my Soul, are you all-demanding? 

I have denied myself pleasure 
And deserted the joy of life 
Following the course which you 
Impelled me to pursue. 

Be just to me, or call Death 
To unshackle me. 

For justice is your glory. 

Have mercy on me, my Soul. 

You have laden me with Love until 
I cannot carry my burden. You and 
Love are inseparable might; Substance 
And I are inseparable weakness. 

Will e'er the struggle cease 
Between the strong and the weak? 

Have mercy on me, my Soul. 

You have shown me Fortune beyond 
My grasp. You and Fortune abide on 
The mountain top; Misery and I are 
Abandoned together in the pit of 
The valley. Will e'er the mountain 
And the valley unite? 

Have mercy on me, my Soul. 

You have shown me Beauty, but then 
Concealed her You and Beauty live 
In the light; Ignorance and I are 
Bound together in the dark. Will 
E’er the light invade darkness? 
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Your delight comes with the Ending, 

And you revel now in anticipation; 

But this body suffers with life 
While in life. 

This, my Soul, is perplexing. 

You are hastening toward Eternity, 

But this body goes slowly toward 
Perishment. You do not wait for him. 

And he cannot go quickly. 

This, rny Soul, is sadness. 

You ascend high, through heaven's 
Attraction, but this body falls by 
Earth's gravity. You do not console 
Him, and he does not appreciate you. 

This, my Soul, is misery. 

You are rich in wisdom, but this 
Body is poor in understanding. 

You do not compromise 
And he does nor obey. 

This, my Soul, is extreme suffering. 

In the silence of the nig ' t you visit 
The Beloved and enjoy the sweetness of 
His presence. This body ever remains 
The bitter victim of hope and separation. 
This, my Soul, is agonizing toiture. 

Have mercy on me, my Foul! 
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TWO INFANTS 


A 

XjL prince stood on the 
balcony of his palace addressing a great multitude 
summoned for the occasion and said, “Let me offer 
you and this whole fortunate country my congratula- 
tions upon the birth of a new prince who will carry 
the name of my noble family, and of whom you will 
be justly proud. He is the new bearer of a greafrand 
illustrious ancestry, and upon him depends the bril- 
liant future of this realm. Sing and be merry! “ The 
voices of the throngs, full of joy and thankfulness, 
flooded the sky with exhilarating song, welcoming 
the new tyrant who would affix the yoke of oppres- 
sion to their necks by ruling the weak with bitter 
authority, and exploiting their bodies and killing 
their souls. For that destiny, the people were singing 
and drinking ecstatically to the health of the new 
Emir. 

Another child entered life and that kingdom at 
the same time. While the crowds were glorifying 
the strong and belittling themselves by singing praise 
to a potential despot, and while the angels of heaven 
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were weeping over the people’s weakness and servi- 
tude, a sick woman was thinking. She lived in an old, 
deserted hovel and, lying in her hard bed beside her 
newly-born infant wrapped with ragged swaddles, 
was starving to death. She was a penurious and mis- 
erable young wife neglected by humanity; her hus- 
band had fallen into the trap of death set by the 
prince’s oppression, leaving a solitary woman to 
whom God had sent, that night, a tiny companion 
to prevent her from working and sustaining life. 

As the mass dispersed and silence was restored to 
the vicinity, the wretched woman placed the infant 
on her lap and looked into his face and wept as if 
she were to baptize him with tears. And with a hun- 
ger-weakened voice she spoke to the child saying, 
“Why have you left the spiritual world and come to 
share with me the bitterness of earthly life? Why 
have you deserted the angels and the spacious firma- 
ment and come to this miserable land of humans, 
filled wdth agony, oppression, and heartlessness? I 
have nothing to give you except tears; will you be 
nourished on tears instead of milk? I have no silk 
clothes to put on you, wid my naked, shivering 
arms give you warmth? The little animals graze in 
the pasture and return safely to their shed; and the 
small birds pick the seeds and sleep placidly between 
the branches. But you, my beloved, have naught 
save a loving but destitute i*. ‘ her.” 

Then she took the infant to her withered breast 
and clasped her arms around him as if wanting to 
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join the two bodies in one, as before. She lifted her 
burning eyes slowly toward heaven and cried, “God! 
Have mercy on my unfortunate countrymen!*' 

At that moment the clouds floated from the face 
of the moon, whose beams penetrated the transom of 
that poor home and fell upon two corpses. 
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THE LIFE OF LOVE 


SPRING 

C 

\^OME, my beloved; let us walk amidst the knolls, 
For the snow is water, and Life is alive from its 
Slumber and is roaming the hills and valleys. 

Let us follow the footprints of Spring into the 
Distant fields, and mount the hilltops to draw 
Inspiration high above the cool green plains. 

Dawn of Spring has unfolded her winter-kept gar- 
ment 

And placed it on the peach and citrus trees; and 
They appear as bndes in the ceremonial custom of 
The Night of Kcdre. 

The sprigs of grapevine ei.ibrace each other like 
Sweethearts, and the brooks burst out in dance 
Between the rocks, repeating the song of joy; 

And the flowers bud suddenly from the heart of 
Nature, like foam from the rich heart of the sea. 

Come, my beloved; let us drink the last of Winter s 
Tears from the cupped lilies, and soothe our spirits 
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With the shower of notes from the birds, and wander 
In exhilaration through the intoxicating breeze. 

Let us sit by that rock, where violets hide; let us 
Pursue their exchange of the sweetness of kisses. 

SUMMER 

Let us go into the fields, my beloved, for the 
Time of harvest approaches, and the sun’s eyes 
Are ripening the grain. 

Let us tend the fruit of the earth, as the 
Spirit nourishes the grains of Joy from the 
Seeds of Love, sowed deep in our hearts. 

Let us fill our bins with the products of 
Nature, as life fills so abundanilv the 
Domain of our hearts with her endless bounty. 

Let us make the flowers our bed, and the 
Sky our blanket, and rest our heads togeilier 
Upon pillows of soft hay. 

Let us relax after the day’s toil, and listen 
To the provoking murmur of tlie brook. 

A u T u M N 

Let us go and gather the grapes of the vineyard 
For the wdnepress, and keep the wdne in old 
Vases, as the spirit keeps Knowledge of the 
Ages in eternal \cssels. 

Let us return to our dwelling, for the wind has 
Caused the yellow leaves to fall and shroud the 
Withering flow^ers that whisper elegy to Summer. 
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Come home, my eternal sweetheart, for the birds 
Have made pilgrimage to warmth and left the chilled 
Prairies suffering pangs of solitude. The jasmine 
And myrtle have no more tears. 

Let us retreat, for the tired brook has 
Ceased its song; and the bubblesome springs 
Are drained of their copious weeping; and 
The cautious old hills have stored away 
Their colourful garments. 

Come, my beloved; Nature is justly weary 
And is bidding her enthusiasm farewell 
With quiet and contented melody. 

WINTER 

Come close to me, oh companion of my full life; 
Come close to me and let not Winter's touch 
Enter between us. Sit by me before the hearth. 

For fire is the only fruit of Winter. 

Speak to me of the dory of your heart, for 
1 hat is greater than the shrieking elements 
Beyond our door. 

Bind the door and seal the transoms, for the 
Angry countenance of the heaven depresses my 
Spirit, and the face of our snow-laden fields 
Makes my soul cry. 

Feed the lamp with oil and L i it not dim, and 
Place it by you, so I can read with tears what 
Your life with me has written upon your face. 
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Bring Autumn’s wine. Let us drink and sing the 
Song of remembrance to Spring’s carefree sowing, 
And Summer’s watchful tending, and Autumn’s 
Reward in harvest. 

Come close to me, oh beloved of my soul; the 
Fire is cooling and fleeing under the ashes. 
Embrace me, for I fear loneliness; the lamp is 
Dim, and the wine which wc pressed is closing 
Our eyes. Let us look upon each other before 
They are shut. 

F'iml me with your arms and embrace me; let 
Slumber then embrace our souls as one. 

Kiss me, my beloved, for Winter has stolen 
All but our moving lips. 

You aic close by me. My F'nreter. 

How deep and wide will be the ocean of Slumber, 
And how recent was the dawn! 
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THE HOUSE OF FORTUNE 


M Y WEARIED heart bade 
me farewell and left for the House of Fortune. As he 
reached that holy city which the soul had blessed and 
worshipped, he commenced wondering, for he could 
not find what he had always imagined would be 
there. The city was empty of power, money, and 
authority. 

And my heart spoke to the daughter of Love say- 
ing, “Oh Love, where can I find Contentment? I 
heard that she had come here to join you.” 

And the daughter of Love responded, “Content- 
ment has already g me to preach her gospel in the 
city, where greed and corruption are paramount; 
we are not in need of her.' 

Fortune craves not Contentment, for it is an 
earthly hope, and its desires are embraced by union 
with objects, w^hile Contentment is naught but 
heartfelt. 

The eternal soul is never c'^ntented; it ever seeks 
exaltation. Then my heart looked upon Life of 
Beauty and said, “Thou art all knowledge; en- 
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lighten me as to the mystery of Woman.” And he an- 
swered, ‘‘Oh human heart, woman is your own re- 
flection, and whatever you are, she is; wherever you 
live, she lives; she is like religion if not interpreted 
by the ignorant, and like a moon, if not veiled wdih 
clouds, and like a breeze, it not poisoned with im- 
purities.” 

And my heart walked toward Knowledge, the 
daughter of Love and Beautv, and said, “Bestow 
upon me wisdom, that I might share it with the peo- 
ple.” And she responded. “Say not wisdom, but 
rather fortune, for real fortune comes not from out- 
side, but begins in the Holy of Holies of life. Share 
of thyself with the people.” 
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SONG OF THE WAVE 


T 

JLh£ strong shore is my beloved 
And I am his sweetheart. 

We are at last united by love, and 
Then the moon draws me from him. 

I go to him in haste and depart 
Reluctantly, with many 
Little farewells. 

I steal swiftly from behind the 
Blue horizon to cast the silver of 
My foam upon the gold of his sand, and 
We blend in melted brilliance. 

I quench his thirst and submerge his 
Heart; he sOii'tens my voice and subdues 
My temper. 

At daWn I recite the rules of love upon 
His ears, and he embraces me longingly. 

At eventide I sing to him the song of 
Hope, and then print smooth kisses upon 
His face; I am swift and fearful, but he 
Is quiet, patient, and thoughtful. His 
Broad bosom soothes my restlessness. 
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As the tide comes we caress each other, 

When it withdra^vs, 1 drop to his feet in 
Prayer. 

Many times have I danced around mermaids 
As they rose from the depths and rested 
Upon my crest to watch the stars; 

Many times have 1 heard lovers complain 
Of their smallness, and I helped them to sigh. 

^^any times have I teased the great rocks 
And fondled them with a smile, but never 
Have I received laughter from them; 

Many times have I lilted drowning souls 
And carried them tenderly to my beloved 
Shore. He gives them strength as he 
Takes mine. 

Many times have 1 stolen gems from the 
De[)ths and presented them to inv beloved 
Shoie. He takes in silence, but still 
I give for he welcomes me ever. 

In the heaviness of night, ’when all 
Creatures seek the ghost of Slumber, I 
Sit up, singing at one time and sighing 
At another. I am awake always. 

Alas! Sleeplessness his weakened me! 

But I am a lover, and the truth of love 
Is strong. 

I may weary, but I shall never die. 



A POET’S DEATH IS HIS LIFE 


T 

Xh£ dark wings of night 
enfolded the city upon which Nature had spread a 
pure and white garment of snow; and men deserted 
the streets for their houses in search of warmth, 
while the north wind probed in contemplation of 
laying waste the gardens. There in the suburb stood 
an old hut heavily laden with snow and on the verge 
of falling. In a dark recess of that hovel was a poor 
bed in which a dying youth was lying, staring at the 
dim light of his oil lamp, made to flicker by the en- 
tering winds. He was a man in the spring of life who 
foresaw fully that the peaceful hour of freeing him- 
self from the clutches of life was fast neaving. He 
was awaiting Death's visi*. gratefully, and upon his 
pale face appeared the dawn of hope; and on his lips 
a sorrowful smile; and in his eyes forgiveness. 

He was a poet perishing from hunger in the city 
of living rich. He was placed in the earthly world 
to enliven the heart of m^*' with his beautiful and 
profound sayings. He was a noble soul, sent by the 
Goddess of Understanding to soothe and make gen- 
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tie the human spirit. But alas! He gladly bade the 
cold earth farewell without receiving a smile from 
its strange occupants. 

He was breathing his last and had no one at his 
bedside save the oil lamp, his only companion, and 
some parchments upon which he had inscribed his 
heart's feeling. As he salvaged the remnants of his 
withering strength he lifted his hands heavenward; 
he moved his eyes hopelessly, as if wanting to pene- 
trate the ceiling in order to see the stars from behind 
the veil of clouds. 

And he said, “Come, oh beautiful Death; my soul 
is longing for you. Come close to me and unfasten 
the irons of life, for I am weary of dragging them. 
Come, oh sweet Death, and deliver me from my 
neighbours who looked upon me as a stfanger be- 
cause I interpret to them the language of the angels. 
Hurry, oh peaceful Dcatlu and carry me from these 
multitudes who left me in the dark corner of ob- 
livion because I do not bleed the weak as they do. 
Come, oh gentle Death, and enfold me under your 
white wings, for my fellowmen are not in want of 
me. Embrace me, oh Death, full of love and mercy; 
let your li[)5 touch my lips which never tasted a 
mother’s kiss, nor touched a sister’s checks, nor 
caressed a sweetheart’s fingertips. Come and take 
me, my beloved Death." 

I'hen, at the bedside of the dying poet appeared 
an angel who possessed a supernatural and divine 
beauty, holding in her hand a wreath of lilies. She 
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embraced him and closed his eyes so he could see no 
more, except with the eye of his spirit. She impressed 
a deep and long and gently withdrawn kiss that left 
an eternal smile of fulfillment upon his lips. Then 
the hovel became empty and nothing was left save 
parchments and papers which the poet had strewn 
about with bitter futility. 

Hundreds of years later, when the people of the 
city arose from the diseased slumber of ignorance 
and saw the dawn of knowledge, they erected a 
monument in the most beautiful garden of the city 
and celebrated a feast every year in honour of that 
poet, whose writings had freed them. Oh, how cruel 
is man's ignorancel 
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PEACE 


T 

JLue tempest calmed after 
bending the branches of the trees and leaning heavily 
upon the grain in the field. The stars appeared as 
broken remnants ot the lightning, but now silence 
prevailed over all, as if Nature's war had never been 
fought. 

At that hour a young woman entered her cham- 
ber and knelt by her bed sobbing bitterly. Her Iteart 
flamed with agony but she could finally open her 
lips and say. “Oh Lord, bring him home safely to 
me. I have exhausted my tears and can offer no more, 
oh Lord, full of love and mercy. My patience is 
drained atid calamity is seeking possession of my 
heart. Save him, oh Lord, from the iron patvs of 
War; deliver him from such unmerciful Death, for 
he is weak, governed by the strong. Oh Lord, save 
my beloved, whf» is Thine own son, fiom the foe, 
who is thy foe. Keep him from the forced pathway 
to Death’s door; let him see me, or come and lake 
me to him.” 
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Quietly a young man entered. His head was 
wrapped in bandage soaked with escaping life. 

He approached her with a greeting of tears and 
laughter, then took her hand and placed against it 
his flaming lips. And with a voice which besfK)ke 
past sorrow, and joy of union, and uncertainty of 
her reaction, he said, “Fear me not, for I am the 
object of your plea. Be glad, for Peace has carried 
me back safely to you, and humanity has restored 
ivliat greed essayed to take from us. Be not sad, but 
smile, my beloved. Do not express bewilderment, for 
Love has power that dispels Death; charm that con- 
quers the enemy. I am your one. Think me not a 
spectre emerging from the House of Death to visit 
your Home of Beauty. 

“Do not be frightened, for I am now Truth, spared 
from swords and fire to reveal to the people the 
triumph of Love over War. I am Word uttering in- 
troduction to the play of happiness and peace." 

Then the young man became sp)eechless and his 
tears spoke the language of the heart; and the angels 
of Joy hovered about that dwelling, and the two 
hearts restored the singleness tvhich had been taken 
from them. 

At dawn the two stood in the middle of the held, 
contemplating the beauty of Nature injured by the 
tempest. After a deep and comforting silence, the 
soldier looked to the east a.' J said to his sweetheart, 
“Look at the Darkness, giving birth to the Sun." 
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THE CRIMINAL 


A 

JL JL YOUNG man of strong 
body, weakened by hunger, sat on the walker’s por- 
tion of the street stretching his hand toward all who 
passed, begging and repeating the sad song of his 
defeat in life, while suffering from hunger and from 
humiliation. 

When night came, his lips and tongue were 
parched, while his hand was still as empty as his 
stomach. 

He gathered himself and went out from the city, 
where he sat under a tree and wept bitterly. Then 
he lifted his puzzled eyes to heaven while hunger was 
eating his inside, and he said, “Oh Lord, I went to 
the rich man and asked for employment, but he 
turned away because of my shabbiness ; I knocked at 
the school door, but was forbidden solace because I 
was empty-handed; I sought any occupation that 
would give me bread, but all to no avail. In despera- 
tion I asked alms, but Thy worshippers saw me and 
said, “He is strong and lazy, and he should not beg/* 

“Oh Lord, it is Thy will that my mother gave 
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birth unto me, and now the earth offers me back to 
You before the Ending." 

His expression then changed. He arose and his 
eyes now glittered in determination. He fashioned a 
thick and heavy stick from the branch of the tree, 
and pointed it toward the city, shouting, "1 asked 
for bread with all the strength of my voice, and was 
refused. Now I shall obtain it by the strength of my 
muscles! I asked for bread in the name of mercy 
and love, but humanity did not heed. I shall take 
it now in the name of evil!" 

The passing years rendered the youth a robber, 
killer, and destroyer of souls; he crushed all who 
opposed him; he amassed fabulous wealth wdth 
which he %von himself over to those in power. He 
was admired by colleagues, envied by other thieves, 
and feared by the multitudes. 

His riches and false position prevailed upon the 
Emir to appoint him deputy in that city— the sad 
process pursued by unwise governors. Thefts were 
then legalized; oppression was supported by author- 
ity; crushing of the weak became commonplace; 
the throngs curried and praised. 

Thus does the first touch of humanity's selfish- 
ness make criminals of the humble, and make killers 
of the sons of peace; thus does the early greed of hu- 
manity grow and strike back at humanity a thou- 
sandfold! 
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THE PLAYGROUND OF LIFE 


One hour devoted to the pursuit of Beauty 
And Love is worth a full century of glory 
Given by the frightened weak to the strong. 

tVorn that hour comes man’s I ruth; and 
During that century Truth sleeps betw^ecn 
The restless arms of disturbing dreams. 

In that hour the soul sees for herself 
The Natural Law, anri for that century she 
Imprisons herseh behind the law oi man; 

And she is shackled with irons of oppression. 

That hour was the inspiration of the Songs 
Of Solomon, and that century was the blind 
Power which destroyed the temple of Baalbek. 

That hour was the birth of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and that century wrecked the castles of 
Palmyra and the tower of Babylon. 

That hour was the Hegira of Mohammed, and that 
Century lorgot Allah, Golgotha, and Sinai 
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One hour devoted to mourning and lamenting the 
Stolen equality of the weak is nobler than 
Century filled with greed and usurpation. 

It is at that hour when the heart is 
Purified by flaming sorrow, and 
Illuminated by the torch of Love. 

And in the century, desires for Truth 
Are buried in the bosom of the earth. 

That hour is the root which must flourish. 

That hour is the hour of contemplation* 

The hour of meditation, the hour of 
Prayer, and the hour of a new era of good. 

And that century is a life of Nero spent 
On self-investment taken solely from 
Earthly substance. 

This is life. 

Portrayed on the stage for ages; 

Recorded earthily for centuries; 

Lived in strangene*^^ for years; 

Sung as a hymn for days; 

Exalted for but an hour, b t the 
Hour is treasured by Eternicy as a jevvel. 
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SONG OF FORTUNE 


M AN and I are sweethearts 
He craves me and I long for him. 

But alas! Between us has appeared 
A rival who brings us misery. 

She is cruel and demanding. 
Possessing empty lure. 

Her name is Substance. 

She follows wherever we go 

And watches like a sentinel, bringing 

Restlessness to my lover. 

I ask for my beloved in the forest. 
Under the trees, by the lakes. 

I cannot find him, for Substance 
Has spirited him to the clamourous 
City and placed him on the throne 
Of quaking, metal riches. 

I call for him with the voice of 
Knowledge and the song of Wisdom. 
He does not hearken, for Substance 
Has enticed him into the dungeon 
Of selfishness, where avarice dwells. 
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I seek him in the field of Contentment, 

But 1 am alone, for my rival has 
Imprisoned him in the cave of gluttony 
And greed, and locked him there 
With painful chains of gold. 

I call to him at dawn, when Nature smiles. 

But he does not hear, for excess has 
Laden his drugged eyes with sick slumber. 

I beguile him at eventide, when Silence rules 
And the flowers sleep. But he responds not. 

For his fear over what the morrow will 
Bring, shadows his thoughts. 

He yearns to love me; 

He asks for me in his own acts. But he 
Will find me not except in God’s acts. 

He seeks me in the edifices of his glory 
Which he has built upon the bones of others; 
He whispers to me from among 
His heaps of go^d a id silver; 

But he wdll find me only by coming to 
The house of Simplicity vhich God has built 
At the brink of the stream of affection. 

He desires to kiss me before his coffers, 

But his lips will never touch mine except 
In the richness of the pure brer^e. 

He asks me to share with \ m his 

Fabulous wealth, but I will not forsake God s 

Fortune; I will not cast off my cloak of beauty. 
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He seeks deceit for medium; I seek only 
The medium of his heart. 

He bruises his heart in his narrow cell; 

1 would enrich his heart with my love. 

My beloved has learned how to shriek and 
Cry for my enemy. Substance; I would 
Teach him how to shed tears of affection 
And mercy from the eyes of his soul 
For all things, 

And utter sighs of contentment through 
Those tears. 

Man is my sweetheart; 

I want to belong to him. 
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THE CITY OF THE DEAD 


Y 

Xesterday I drew myself 
from the noisome throngs and proceeded into the 
field until I reached a knoll upon which Nature had 
spread her comely garments. Now I could breathe. 

I looked back, and the city appeared with its mag- 
nificent mosques and stately residences veiled by the 
smoke of the shops. 

I commenced analyzing man’s- mission, but could 
conclude only that most of his life was identified 
with struggle and hardship. Then I tried not to 
ponder over what the sons of Adam had done, and 
centered my eyes on the field which is the throne 
of God’s glory. In one secluded corner of the field 
I observed a burying ground surrounded by poplar 
trees. 

There, between the city of the dead and the city 
of the living, I meditated. I thought of the eternal 
silence in the first and the endless sorrow in the 
second. 

In the city of the living * ‘v-und hope and despair, 
love and hatred, joy and sorrow, wealth and poverty, 
faith and infidelity. 
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In the city of the dead there is buried earth in 
earth that Nature converts, in the night s silence, 
into vegetation, and then into animal, and then into 
man. As my mind wandered in this fashion, I saw 
a procession moving slowly and reverently, accom- 
panied by pieces of music that filled the sky with 
sad melody. It was an elaborate funeral. Fhe dead 
was followed by the living who wept and lamented 
his going. As the cortege reached the place of inter- 
ment the priests commenced praying and burning 
incense, and the musicians blowing and plucking 
their instruments, mourning the departed. Then the 
leaders came forward one after the other and recited 
their eulogies with fine choice of words. 

At last the multitude departed, leaving the dead 
resting in a most spacious and beautiful ^'ault, ex- 
pertly designed in stone and iron, and surrounded 
by the most expensively-entwined wreaths of flowers. 

The farewell-bidders returned to the city and I 
remained, watching them from a distance and speak- 
ing softly to myself while the sun was descending 
to the horizon and Nature was making her many 
preparations for slumber. 

Then I saw two men labouring under the weight 
of a wooden casket, and behind them a shabby- 
appearing woman carrying an infant on her arms. 
Following last was a dog who, with heartbreaking 
eyes, stared first at the woman and then at the casket. 

It was a poor funeral This guest of Death left to 
cold society a miserable wife and an infant to share 
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her sorrows, and a faithful dog whose heart knew 
of his companion's departure. 

As they reached the burial place they deposited the 
casket into a ditch away from the tended shrubs and 
marble stones, and retreated after a few simple words 
to God. The dog made one last turn to look at his 
friend's grave as the small group disappeared behind 
the trees. 

I looked at the city of the living and said to my- 
self, “That place belongs to the few." Then I looked 
upon the trim city of the dead and said, “That place, 
too, belongs to the few. Oh Lord, where is the haven 
of all people?" 

As I said this, I looked toward the clouds, mingled 
with the sun’s longest and most beautiful golden 
rays. And I heard a voice within me saying, “Over 
there!" 
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SONG OF THE RAIN 


AM doued silver threads dropped from heaven 
By the gods. Nature then takes me, to adorn 
Her fields and valleys. 

I am beautiful pearls, plucked from the 
Crown of Ishtar by the daughter of Dawn 
To embellish the gardens. 

When I cry the hills laugh; 

When I humble myself the flowers rejoice; 

When I bow, all things are elated. 

The field and the cloud are lovers 

And between them I am a messenger of mercy. 

I quench the thirst of the one; 

I cure the ailment of the other. 

The voice of thunder declares my arrival; 

The rainbow announces my departure. 

I am like earthly life, which begins at 
The feet of the mad elements and ends 
Under the upraised wings of death. 
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I emerge from the heart of the sea and 
Soar with the breeze. When I see a field in 
Need, 1 descend and embrace the flowers and 
The trees in a million little ways. 

I touch gently at the windows with my 
Soft fingers, and my announcement is a 
Welcome song. All can hear, but only 
The sensitive can understand. 

The heat in the air gives birth to me. 

But in turn 1 kill it, 

As woman overcomes man wdth 
The strength she takes from him. 

I am the sigh of the sea; 

The laughter of the field; 

The tears of heaven. 

So with love — 

Sighs from the deep sea of affection; 

Laughter from the colourful field of the spirit; 
Tears from the endless heaven of memories. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON 


J^JiGHT fell over North 
Lebanon and snow was covering the villages sur- 
rounded by the Kadeesha Valley, giving the fields 
and prairies the appearance of a great sheet of parch- 
ment upon w’hich the furious Nature was recording 
her many deeds. Men came home from the streets 
while silence engulfed the night. 

In a lone house near those villages lived a woman 
who sat by her fireside spinning wool, and at her 
side was her only child, staring now at the fire and 
then at his mother. 

A terrible roar of thunder shook the house and 
the little boy took fright. He threw his arms about 
his mother, seeking protection from Nature in her 
affection. She took him to her bosom and kissed him; 
then she sat him on her lap and said, “Do not fear, 
my son, for Nature is but comparing her great power 
to man’s weakness. There is a Supreme Being be- 
yond the falling snow and the heavy clouds and the 
blowing wind, and He knows the needs of the earth. 
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for He made it; and He looks upon the weak with 
merciful eyes. 

“Be brave, my boy. Nature smiles in Spring and 
laiighs in Summer and yawns in Autumn, but now 
she is weeping; and with her tears she waters life, 
hidden under the earth. 

“Sleep, my dear child; your father is viewing us 
from Eternity. The snow and thunder bring us 
closer to him at this time. 

“Sleep, my beloved, for this white blanket which 
makes us cold, keeps the seeds warm, and these war- 
like things will produce beautiful flowers when 
Nisan comes. 

“Thus, my child, man cannot reap love until after 
sad and revealing separation, and bitter patience, 
and desperate hardship, Sleep, my little boy; sweet 
dreams wull find your soul who is unafraid of the ter- 
rible darkness of night and the biting frost. “ 

The little boy looked upon his mother with sleep- 
laden eyes and said, “Mother, my eyes are heavy, but 
I cannot go to sleep without saying my prayer.'* 

The woman looked at his angelic face, her vision 
blurred by misted eyes, .-.nd said, “Repeat with me, 
my boy— 'God. have meicy on the poor and protect 
them from the winter; warm their thin-clad bodies 
with Thy merciful hands; look upon the orphans 
who are sleeping in wretched houses, suffering from 
hunger and cold. Hear, rh Lord, the call of widows 
who are helpless and shivering with fear for their 
young. Open, oh Lord, the hearts of all humans. 
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that they may see the misery of the weak. Have 
mercy upon the sufferers who knock on doors, and 
lead the wayfarers into warm places. Watch, oh Lord, 
over the little birds and protect the trees and fields 
from the anger of the storm; for Thou art merciful 
and full of love.' ’* 

As Slumber captured the boy's spirit, his mother 
placed him in the bed and kissed his eyes with 
quivering lips. Then she went back and sat by the 
hearth, spinning the wool to make him raiment. 
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THE POET 


1 Xe is link between this and the coming world. 
He is 

A pure spring Irom which all thirsty souls may 
drink. 

He is a tree watered by the River of Beauty, bearing 
Fruit which the hungry heart craves; 

He is a nightingale, soothing the depressed 
Spirit with his beautiful melodies; 

He is a white cloud appearing over the horizon, 
Ascending and growing until it hlls the face of the 
sky. 

Then it falls on the flowers in the Field of Life, 
Opening their petals to ulmit the light. 

He is an angel, sent by the goddess to 
Preach the Deity's gospel; 

He is a brilliant lamp, unconquered by darkness 
And inextinguishable bv the wind. It is filled with 
Oil by Ishtar of Love, and lighted by Apollon of 
Music. 
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He is a solitary figure, robed in simplicity and 
Kindness; He sits upon the lap of Nature to draw his 
Inspiration, and stays up in the silence of the night, 
Awaiting the descending of the spirit. 

He is a sower who sows the seeds of his heart in the 
Prairies of affection, and humanity reaps the 
Harvest for her nourishment. 

This is the poet— whom the people ignore in this 
life. 

And who is recognized only after he bids the earthly 
World farewell and returns to his arbor in heaven. 

This is the poet— who asks naught of 
Humanity but a smile. 

This is the poet— whose spirit ascends and 
Fills the firmament with beautiful saying^; 

Yet the people deny themselves his radiance. 

Until when shall the people remain asleep? 

Until when shall they continue to glorify those 
Who attained greatness by moments of advantage? 
How long shall they ignore those who enable 
Them to see the beauty of their spirit. 

Symbol of peace and love? 

Until when shall human beings honor the dead 
And forget the living, who spend their lives 
Encircled in misery, and who consume themselves 
Like burning candles to illuminate the way 
For the ignorant and lead them into the path of 
light? 
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Poet, you are the life of this life, and you have 
Triumphed over the ages despite their severity. 

Poet, you will one day rule the hearts, and 
Therefore, your kingdom has no ending. 

Poet, examine your crown of thorns; you will 
Find concealed in it a budding wreath of laurel. 
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SONG OF THE SOUL 


Jn the i>Ei»Tii of niy soul there is 
A wordless song — a song that Ii\es 
In the seed of my heart,. 

It refuses to melt wiih ink on 
Parchment; it engulfs my affection 
In a transparent cloak and flows, 
iiut not upon my lips. 

How can I sigh ir? I fear it may 
Mingle with earthly ether; 

To whom shall I sing it? It dwells 
In the house of my soul, in fear of 
Harsh ears, 

W’^hen I look into my inner eyes 
I see tlie shadow of its shadow; 
When I touch my' fingertips 
1 feel its vibrations. 

The deeds of my hands heed its 
Presence as a lake must reflect 
The glittering stars; my tears 
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Reveal it, as bright drops o£ dew 
Reveal the secret of a withering rose. 

It is a song composed by contemplation. 
And published by silence. 

And shunned by clamour. 

And folded by truth. 

And repeated by dreams. 

And understood by love. 

And hidden by awakening. 

And sung by the soul. 

It is the song of love; 

What Cain or Esau could sing it? 

It is more fragrant than jasmine; 

What voice could enslave it? 

It is heartbound, as a virgin’s secret; 

What string could quiver it? 

Who dares unite the roar of the sea 
And the singing of the nightingale? 

Who dares i.3mpare the shrieking tempest 
To the sigh of an infant? 

Who dares speak aloud the words 
Intended for the heart to speak? 

What human dares sing in voice 
The song of God? 
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LAUGHTER AND TEARS 


A 

±\.s THE Sun withdrew his 
rays from the garden, and the moon threw cush- 
ioned beams upon the flowers, I sat under the trees 
pondering upon the phenomena of the atmosphere, 
looking through the branches at the strewn stars 
which glittered like chips of silver upon a blue car- 
pet; and I could hear from a distance the agitated 
murmur of the rivulet singing its way briskly into 
the valley. 

W'hen the birds took shelter among the boughs, 
and the flowers folded their petals, and tremendous 
silence descended, I heard a rustle of feet through 
the grass. I took heed and saw a young couple ap- 
proaching my arbor. They sat under a tree where I 
could see them without being seen. 

After he looked about in every direction, I heard 
the young man saying, "Sit by me, my beloved, and 
listen to my heart; smile, for your happiness is a 
symbol of our future; be merry, for the sparkling 
days rejoice with us. 

"My soul is warning me of the doubt in your 
heart, for doubt in love is a sin. 

"Soon you will be the owner of this vast land, 
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lighted by this beautiful moon; soon you will be the 
mistress of my palace, and all the servants and maids 
will obey your commands. 

“Smile, my beloved, like the gold smiles from my 
father’s coffers. 

“My heart refuses to deny you its secret. Twelve 
months of comfort and travel await us; for a year we 
will spend my father’s gold at the blue lakes of 
Switzerland, and viewing the edifices of Italy and 
Egypt, and resting under the Holy Cedars of Leb- 
anon; you wdll meet the princesses who will envy 
you for your jewels and clothes. 

“All these things I wdll do for you; will you be 
satisfied?” 

In a little while I saw them walking and stepping 
on flowers as the rich step upon the hearts of the 
poor. As they disappeared from my sight, I com- 
menced to make comparison between love and 
money, and to analyze their position in my heart. 

Money! The source of insincere love; the spring 
of false light and fortune; the well of poisoned 
water; the desperation of old age! 

I was still wandering in the vast desert of contem- 
plation when a forlorn and spectredike couple passed 
by me and sat on the grass; a young man and a young 
woman who had left their farming shacks in the 
nearby fields for this cool and soliiary place. 

After a few' moments o^ complete silence, I heard 
the following words uttered with sighs from weather- 
bitten lips, “Shed not tears, my beloved; love that 
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opens our eyes and enslaves our hearts can give us 
the blessings of patience. Be consoled in our delay, 
for we have taken an oath and entered Love s shrine; 
for our love will ever grow in adversity; for it is in 
Love's name that we are suffering the obstacles of 
poverty and the sharpness of misery and the empti- 
ness of separation. I shall attack these hardships 
until I triumph and place in your hands a strength 
that will help over all things to complete the jour- 
ney of life. 

“Love— which is God— will consider our sighs and 
tears as incense burned at His altar and He will re- 
ward us tvith fortitude. Good-bye* my beloved; I 
must leave before the heartening moon vanishes." 

A pure voice, combined of the consuming flame 
of love, and the hopeless bitterness of longing and 
the resolved sweetness of patience, said, *Good-bye, 
my beloved." 

They separated, and the elegy to their union was 
smothered by the wails of my crying heart. 

I looked upon slumbering Nature, and with deep 
reflection discovered the reality of a vast and infinite 
thing— something no power could demand, influence 
acquire, nor riches purchase. Nor could it be ef- 
faced by the tears of time or deadened by sorrow; a 
thing which cannot be discovered by the blue lakes 
of Switzerland or the beautiful edifices of Italy. 

It is something that gathers strength with patience, 
grows despite obstacles, warms in winter, flourishes 
in spring, casts a breeze in summer, and bears fruit 
in autumn— I found Love. 
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SONG OF THE FLOWER 


T 

-M- AM A KIND WORD Uttered and repeated 
By the voice of Nature; 

I am a star fallen from the 
Blue tent upon the green carpet. 

I am the daughter of the elements 
With whom Winter conceived; 

To whom Spring gave birth; I was 
Reared in the lap of Summer and I 
Slept in the bed of Autumn. 

At dawn I unite with the breeze 
To announce the coming of light; 

At eventide J join the birds 
In bidding the light farewell. 

The plains are deco^'ated with 
My beautiful colours, and the air 
Is scented with my fragrance. 

As I embrace Slumber the eyes of 
Night watch over mr, and as I 
Awaken I stare at the sun, which is 
The only eye of the day. 
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I drink dew for wine, and hearken to 
The voices of the birds, and dance 
o the rhythmic swaying of the grass. 

I am the lover's gift- I am the wedding wreath- 
I am Ae memory of a moment of happiness ’ 
I am the last gift of the living to the dTdT 
a part of joy and a part of sorrow. 

But I look up high to see only the lieht 

And never look down to see my shi?ow 

This IS wisdom which man must learn. 
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VISION 


T 

Xhkre in the middle of 
the field, by the side of a crystalline stream, I saw a 
bird-cage whose rods and hinges were fashioned by 
an expert’s hands. In one corner lay a dead bird, and 
in another were two basins— one empty of water and 
the other of seeds. I stood there reverently, as if the 
lifeless bird and the murmur of the water were 
worthy of deep silence and respect— something 
worthy of examination and meditation by the heart 
and conscience. 

As I engrossed myself in view’ and thought, I 
found that the poor creature had died of thirst 
beside a stream of water, and of hunger in the midst 
of a rich field, cradle of liff>: like a rich man locked 
inside his iron safe, perisning from hunger amid 
heaps of gold. 

Before my eyes 1 saw the cage turned suddenly 
into a human skeleton, and the dead bird into a 
man's heart which w'as bleeding from a deep w’ound 
that looked like the lips of a sorrowing woman. A 
voice came from that wound saying, “I am the 
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^uman heart, prisoner of substance and victim of 
earthly laws. 

“In God's field of Beauty, at the edge of the stream 
of life, I was imprisoned in the cage of laws made 
by man. 

“In the center of beautiful Creation I died neg- 
lected because I was kept from enjoying the freedom 
of God's bounty. 

“Everything of beauty that awakens my love and 
desire is a disgrace, according to man’s conceptions; 
everything of goodness that I crave is but naught, 
according to his judgment. 

“I am the lost human heart, imprisoned in the foul 
dungeon of man's dictates, tied with chains of 
earthly authority, dead and forgotten by laughing 
humanity whose tongue is tied and whose eyes are 
empty of visible tears." 

All these words I heard, and I saw them emerging 
with a stream of ever-thinning blood from that 
wounded heart. 

More was said, but my misted eyes and crying 
soul prevented further sight or hearing. 
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SONG OF LOVE 


J AM the lover’s eyes, and the spirit’s 
Wine, and the heart’s nourishment. 

1 am a rose. My heart opens at dawn and 
The virgin kisses me and places me 
Upon her breast. 

I am the house of true fortune, and the 
Origin of pleasure, and the beginning 
Of peace and tranquility. I am the gentle 
Smile upon the lips of beauty. When youth 
Overtakes me he forgets his toil, and his 
Whole life becomes reality of sweet dreams. 

I am the poet’s elation. 

And the artist’s revela- ion. 

And the musician’s inspiration. 

I am a sacred shrine in the heart of a 
Child, adored by a merciful mother. 

I app>ear to a heart's cr/; 1 shun a demand; 
My fullness pursues the heart’s desire; 

It shuns the empty claim of the voice. 
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I appeared to Adam through Eve 
And exile was his lot; 

Yet I revealed myself to Solomon, and 
He drew wisdom from my presence. 

I smiled at Helena and she destroyed Tarwada; 
Yet I crowned Cleopatra and peace dominated 
The Valley of the Nile. 

I am like the ages— building today 
And destroying tomorrow; 

I am like a god, who creates and ruins; 

I am sweeter than a violet's sigh; 

I am more violent than a raging tempest. 

Gifts alone do not entice me; 

Parting docs not discourage me; 

Poverty does not chase me; 

Jealousy does not prove my awareness; 
Madness does not evidence my presence. 

Oh seekers, I am Truth, beseeching Truth; 
And your Truth in seeking and receiving 
And protecting me shall determine my 
Behaviour. 
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TWO WISHES 


In the silence of the night 
Death descended from God toward the earth. He 
hovered above a city and pierced the dwellings with 
his eyes. He saw the spirits floating on wings of 
dreams, and the people who were surrendered to 
the mercy of Slumber. 

When the moon fell below the horizon and the 
city became black, Death walked silently among the 
houses— careful to touch nothing— until he reached 
a palace. He entered through the bolted gates un- 
disturbed, and stood by the rich man’s bed; and 
as Death touched his forehead, the sleeper’s eyes 
opened, showing great fright. 

When he saw the spectre, he summoned a voice 
mingled with fear and anger, and said, “Go away, 
oh horrible dream; leave me, you dreadful ghost. 
Who are you? How did you enter this place? What 
do you want? Leave this place at once, for I am the 
lord of the house and will call my slaves and guards, 
and order them to kill you!” 
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Then Death spoke, softly but with smouldering 
thunder, “I am Death, Stand and bowl” 

The man responded, “What do you want? Why 
have you come here when I have not yet finished my 
affairs? What seek you from strength such as mine? 
Go to the weak man, and take him away! 

"I loathe the sight of your bloody paws and hollow 
face, and my eyes take sick at your horrible ribbed 
wings and cadaverous body.” 

After a quiet moment of fearful realization he 
added, ”No, no, oh merciful Death! Mind not my 
talk, for fear reveals what the heart forbids. 

”Take a bushelful of my gold, or a handful of my 
slaves* souls, but leave me. I have accounts with Life 
requiring settling; I have due from the people much 
gold; my ships have not reached the harbour; my 
wheat has not been harvested. Take anything you 
demand, but spare my life. Death, I own harems of 
supernatural beauty; your choice is my gift to you. 
Give heed. Death— I have but one child, and I love 
him dearly for he is my only joy in this life. I offer 
supreme sacrifice— take him, but spare me!** 

Death murmured, “You are not rich, but piti- 
fully poor.” Then Death took the hand of that 
earthly slave, removed his reality, and gave to the 
angels the heavy task of correction. 

And Death walked slowly amidst the dwellings of 
the poor until he reached the most miserable he 
could find. He entered and approached a bed upon 
which a youth slept fitfully. Death touched his eyes; 
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the lad sprang up as he saw Death standing by, and, 
with a voice full of love and hope he said, ‘‘Here I 
am, my beautiful Death. Accept my soul, for you are 
the hope of my dreams. Be their accomplishment! 
Embrace me, oh beloved Death! You are merciful; 
do not leave me. You arc God’s messenger; deliver 
me to Him. You are the right hand of 'Fruth and 
the heart of Kindness; do not neglect me. 

“I have begged for you many times, but you did 
not come; I have sought you, but you avoided me; 
I called out to you, but you listened not. You hear 
me now— embrace my soul, beloved Death!” 

Death placed his softened hand upon the trem- 
bling lips, removed all reality, and enfolded it be- 
neath his wings for secure conduct. And returning 
to the sky. Death looked back, and whispered his 
warning: 

‘‘Only those return to Kiernity 
Who on earth seek out Eternity.” 



SONG OF MAN 


T 

X WAS HERE from the moment of the 
Beginning, and here I am still. And 
I shall remain here until the end 
Of the world, for there is no 
Ending to my gricf-strickcn being. 

I roamed tlie infinite sky, and 
Soared in the ideal world, and 
Floated through the firmament. But 
Here I am, prisoner of measurement. 

I heard the teachings of Confucius; 

I listened to Brahma's wdsflom; 

I sat by Buddha under the 'Tree of Knowledge. 

Yet here am I, existing wdth ignorance 
And heresy. 

I was on Sinai when jehovah approached Moses; 
I saw the .Na/arene's miracles at the Jordan; 

I w^as in iNfedina Moliarnmcd visited. 

Yet here I am, piisonet of bewilderment. 
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Then I witnessed the might of Babylon; 

I learned of the glory of Egypt; 

I viewed the warring greatness of Rome. 

Yet my earlier teachings showed the 
Weakness and sorrow of those achievements. 

I conversed with the magicians of Ain Dour; 

I debated with the priests of Assyria; 

I gleaned depth from the prophets of Palestine. 
Yet, I am still seeking the truth. 

I gathered wisdom from quiet India; 

I probed the antiquity of Arabia; 

I heard all that can be heard. 

Yet, my heart is deaf and blind. 

I suffered at the hands of despotic lulers; 

1 suffered slavery under insane invaders; 

I suffered hunger imposed by tyranny; 

Yet, I still possess some inner power 
With which I struggle to greet each day. 

My mind is filled, Lut my heart is empty; 

My body is old, but my heart is an infant. 

Perhaps in youth my heart »vill grow, but I 
Pray to grow old ami rcarh the moment of 
My return to God. Only then will my heart fill! 

I was here from the moment of the 
Beginning, and here I am still. And 
I shall remain here until the end 
Of the tvorld, for there is no 
Ending to my grief stricken being. 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


T 

Xhe gold-hoarder walked 
in his palace park and with him walked his trou- 
bles. And o\'er his head hovered worries as a vulture 
hovers over a carcass, until he reached a beautiful 
lake surrounded by magnificent marble statuary. 

He sat there pondering the water which poured 
from the mouths of the statues like thoughts flow- 
ing freely from a lover’s imagination, aed contem- 
plating heavily his palace which stood upon a knoll 
like a birth-mark upon the cheek of a maiden. His 
fancy revealed him the pages of his life's drama 
which he read with falling tears that veiled his eyes 
and prevented him from viewing man’s feeble addi- 
tions to Nature. 

He looked back with piercing regret to the images 
of his early life, woven into paiicrn by the gods, 
until he could no longer control his anguisli. He 
said aloud, "Yesterday 1 was grazing my sheep in the 
green valley, enjoying my existence, sounding my 
flute, and holding my head high. Today I am a pris- 
oner of greed. Gold leads into gold, then into rest- 
lessness, and finally into crushing misery. 
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“Yesterday I was like a singing bird, soaring freely 
here and there in the fields. Today I am a slave to 
fickle wealth, society's rules, the city's customs, and 
purchased friends, pleasing the people by conform- 
ing to the strange and narrow laws of man. I was 
born to be free and enjoy the bounty of life, but I 
find myself like a beast of burden so heavily laden 
with gold that his back is breaking. 

“Where are the spacious plains, the singing brooks, 
the pure breeze, the closeness of Nature? Where is 
my deity? I have lost all! Naught remains save lone- 
liness that saddens me, gold that ridicules me, slaves 
who curse to my back, and a palace that 1 have 
erected as a tomb for my happiness, and in w^hose 
greatness I have lost my heart. 

“Yesterday I roamed the prairies and the hills to- 
gether with the Bedouin's daughter; Virtue was our 
companion, Love our delight, and the moon our 
guardian. Today I am among women with shallow 
beauty who sell themselves for gold and diamonds. 

“Yesterday I was :arefree, sharing wdth the shep- 
herds all the joy of life; eating, playing, working, 
singing, and dancing togeiiier to the music of the 
heart's truth. Today I find myself among the people 
like a frightened Iamb among the wolves. As I walk 
in the roads, they gaze at me with hateful eyes and 
point at me with scorn and jealoiiLy, and as I steal 
through the park I see faces all about me. 

“Yesterday I was rich in happiness and today I am 
poor in gold- 
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'‘Yesterday I was a happy shepherd looking upon 
my herd as a merciful king looks with pleasure upon 
his contented subjects. Today I am a slave standing 
before my wealth, my wealth which robbed me of 
the beauty of life I once knew. 

‘Torgive me, my Judge! I did not know that riches 
w^ould put my life in fragments and lead me into 
the dungeons of harshness and stupidity. What I 
thought was glory is naught but an eternal inferno.*' 

He gathered himself wearily and walked slowly 
toward the palace, sighing and repeating. “Is this 
what people call wealth? Is this the god I am serving 
and unshipping? Is this what 1 seek of the earth? 
Why can I not trade it for one particle of content- 
ment? Who would sell me one beautiful thought for 
a ton of gold? Who would give me one moment of 
love for a handful of gems? Who would grant me an 
eye that can see others* hearts, and take all my coffers 
in barter?" 

As he reached the palace gates he turned and 
looked toward the city as Jeremiah gazed toward 
Jerusalem. He raised his arms in woeiul lament and 
shouted, “Oh people of the noisome city, who are 
living in darkness, hastening toward misery, preach- 
ing falsehood, and speaking with stupidity . . until 
when shall you remain ignorant? Until when shall 
you abide in the filth of life and continue to desert 
its gardens? Why wear you tattered robes of narrow- 
ness while the silk raiment of Nature's beauty is 
fashioned for you? The lamp of wisdom is dimming; 
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it is time to furnish it with oil. The house of true 
fortune is being destroyed; it is time to rebuild it 
and guard it. The thieves of ignorance have stolen 
the treasure of your peace; it is time to retake it!*' 
At that moment a poor man stood before him and 
stretched forth his hand for alms. As he looked at 
the beggar, his lips parted, his eyes brightened with 
a softness, and his face radiated kindness. It was as if 
the yesterday he had lamented by the lake had come 
to greet him. He embraced the pauper with affec- 
tion and filled his hand with gold, and with a voice 
sincere with the sweetness of love he said, ‘Tome 
back tomorrow and bring with you your fellow 
sufferers. All your possessions will be restored.*' 

He entered his palace saying, “Everything in life 
is good; even gold, for it teaches a lesson. Money is 
like a stringed instrument; he who docs not know 
how to use it properly will hear only discordant 
music. Money is like love; it kills slowly and pain- 
fully the one who withholds it, and it enlivens the 
other who turns it upon his fellow men.” 
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BEFORE THE THRONE 
OF BEAUT"^ 


One heavy day 1 ran 
away from the grim face of society and the di//yin,e, 
clamour of the city and directed my weary steps to 
the spacious valley. I pursued the beckoning cour'>c 
of the rivulet and the musical sounds of the birds 
until I reached a lonely spot where the flowing 
branches of the trees prevented the sun ftom touch- 
ing the earth. 

I stood there, and it was entertaining to my soul— 
my thirsty soul who had seen naught but the mirage 
of life instead of its sweetness. 

I was engrossed deeply in tiiought and my spirits 
were sailing the firmament when a Houri, wearing a 
sprig of grapevine that covered part of her naked 
body, and a wreath of poppies about her golden 
hair, suddenly appeared to me. As she realized my 
astonishment, she greeted me saying, “Fear me not; 
I am the Nymph of the Jungle.” 

“How can beauty like yours be committed to live 
in this place? Please tell me who you are and whence 
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you come?'* I asked. She sat gracefully on the green 
grass and responded, “I am the symbol of Nature! 
I am the Ever-Virgin your forefathers worshipped, 
and to my honour they erected shrines and temples 
at Baalbek and Djabeil." And 1 dared say, “But 
those temples and shrines were laid waste and the 
bones of my adoring ance.Ntors became a part of the 
earth; nothing was left to commemorate their god- 
dess save a pitiful few and forgotten pages in tbe 
book of history.** 

She replied, “Some goddesses live in the lives of 
their worshippers and die in their death, while some 
live an eternal and infinite life. My life is sustained 
by the world of Beauty which you will sec wherever 
you rest your eyes, and this Beauty is Nature itself; 
it is the beginning of the shepherd’s joy among the 
hills, and a villager’s ha[)piness in the fields^ anti 
the pleasure of the awe-filled tribes between the 
mc3untains and the plains. This Beauty promotes the 
wise into the throne of Truth.” 

Then I said, “Beauty is a terrible power!” And 
she retorted, “Human beings fear all things, even 
yourselves. You fear heav# n, the source of s|;iiTtual 
peace; you fear Nature, the haven of rest and tran- 
quility; you fear the God of goodness and accuse 
him of anger, while he is full of love and mercy.” 

After a deep silence, mingled ‘v ith sweet dreams, 
I asked, “Speak to me of *hat Beauty which the 
people interpret anti define, each one according to 
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his own conception; I have seen her honoured and 
worshipped in different ways and manners/' 

She answered, ‘'Beauty is that which attracts your 
soul, and that which loves to give and not to receive. 
When you meet Beauty, you feel that the hands 
deep within your inner self are stretched forth to 
bring her into the domain of your heart. It is a mag- 
nificence combined of soirow and joy; it is the Un- 
seen which you see, and the Vague which you un- 
derstand, and the Mute which you hear— it is the 
Holy of Holies that begins in yourself and ends 
vastly beyond your earthly imagination/' 

Then the Nyrnph of the Jungle approached me 
and laid her scented hand upon my eyes. And as she 
withdrew', I found me alone in the valley. When I 
returned to the city, w'hose turbulence no longer 
vexed me, I repeated her w'ords: 

“Beauty is that w'hich attracts your soul, 

And that w'h ch loves to give and not to receive/’ 
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LEAVE ME, MY BLAMER 


L EAVE me, my blamer. 

For the sake of the love 
Which unites your soul with 
^'hat of your beloved one; 

For the sake of that which 
Joins spirit with mother's 
AjBFection, and ties your 
Heart with filial love. Go, 

And leave me to my own 
Weeping heart. 

Let me sail in the ocean of 
My dreams; wait until Tomorrow 
Comes, for 1 omorrow is free to 
I>o with me as he A-ishes. Youi 
Flaying is naught out shadow 
That walks with the spirit to 
The tomb of abashment, and shows 
Her the cold, solid earth. 

I have a little heart *%ithin me 
And I like to bring him out of 
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His prison and carry him on the 
Palm of my hand to examine him 
In depth and extract his secret. 

Aim not your arrows at him, lest 

He take fright and vanish ere he 

Pours the secret's blood as a 

Sacrifice at the altar of his 

Own faith, given him by Deity 

When He fashioned him of Love and Beauty. 

The sun is rising and the nightingale 
Is singing, and the myrtle is 
Breathing its fragrance into space. 

I want to free myself from the 
Quilted slumber of wrong. Do not 
Detain me, my blamerl 

Cavil me not by mention of the 
Lions of the forest or the 
Snakes of the valley, for 
My soul knows no fear of earth and 
Accepts no warning of evil before 
Evil comes. 

Advise me not, my blamer, for 
Calamities have opened my heart and 
Tears have cleansed my eyes, and 
Errors have taught me the language 
Of the hearts. 

Talk not of banishment, for Conscience 
Is my judge and he will justify me 
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And protect me if I am innocent, and 
Will deny me of life if I am a criminal. 

Love’s procession is moving; 

Beauty is waving her banner: 

Youth is sounding the iruinj>ci of joy; 
Disturb not iny contrition, iny blamer. 
Let rne walk, for the path is rich 
With roses and mint, and the air 
Is scented with cleanliness. 

Relate not the tales of wealth and 

Greatness, for rny soul is rich 

With bounty and great with God’s glory. 

Speak not of peoples and laws and 
Kingdoms, for the whole earth is 
My birthjilace and all humans are 
My brothers. 

Go frenn me, for you are taking away 
Life-giving repentance and bringing 
Needless w^rdr. 
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A LOVER’S CALL 


^V\^ere are you, my beloved? Are you in that 
little 

Paradise, watering the flowers who look upon you 
As infants look upon the breast of their mothers? 

Or are you in your chamber where the shrine of 
Virtue has been placed in your honour, and uf)on 
Which you offer my heart and soul as sacrifice? 

Or amongst the books, seeking human knowledge. 
While you are replete with heavenly wisdom? 

Oh companion of my soul, where are you? Are you 
Praying in the temple? Or calling Nature in the 
Field, haven of your dreams? 

Are you in the huts of the poor, consoling the 
Broken-hearted with the sw-eetness of your soul, and 
Filling their hands with your bounty? 

You are God's spirit everyw^here; 

You are stronger than the ages. 
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A lover's call 

Do you have memory of the day we met, when the 
halo of 

Your spirit surrounded us, and the Angels of Love 
Floated about, singing the praise of the soul’s deeds? 

Do you recollect our sitting in the shade of the 
Branches, sheltering ourselves from Humanity, as 
the ribs 

Protect the divine secret of the heart from injury? 

Remember you the trails and forest we walked, with 
hands 

Joined, and our heads leaning against each other, 
as if 

We were hiding oursches within ourselves? 

Recall you the hour 1 bade you farewell, 

And the Mirianiiie kiss you placed on my lips? 
That kiss taught me that joining of lips in Love 
Reveals heavenly secrets which the tongue cannot 
utter! 

That kiss was introduction to a great ''igh. 

Like the Almighty’s brea h that turned earth into 
man. 

That sigh led niv way into the spiritual world. 
Announcing the glory of my soul; and there 
It shall perpetuate until again we me<n. 

I remember when you kissed me and kissed me, 
With tears toursing your cheeks, and you said, 
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* ‘Earthly bodies must often separate for earthly pur- 
pose. 

And must live apart impelled by worldly intent. 

“But the spirit remains joined safely in the hands of 
Love, until death arrives and takes joined souls to 
God. 


“Go, my beloved; Love has chosen you her delegate; 

Obey her, for she is Beauty who offers to her fol- 
lower 

The cup of the sweetness of life. 

As for my own empty arms, your love shall remain 
my 

Comforting groom; your memory, rny Eternal wed- 
ding.” 

Where are you now, my other self? Are you awake in 

The silence of the night? Let the clean biccze convey 

To you my heart's every beat and affection. 

Are you fondling my face in your memory? That 
image 

Is no longer my own, for Sorrow has dropped his 

Shadow on my happy countenance of the past. 

Sobs have \rithered rny eyes which rellected your 
beauty 

And dried my lips which you sweetened with kisses 
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Where are you, my beloved? Do you hear my weep- 
ing 

From beyond the ocean? Do you understand my 
need? 

Do you know the greatness of my patience? 

Is there any spirit in the air capable of conveying 

To you the breath of this dying youth? Is there any 

Secret communication between angels that will carry 
to 

You my complaint? 

Where are you, my beautiful star? The obscurity of 
life 

Has cast me upon its bosom; sorrow has conquered 
me. 

Sail your smile into the air; it will reach and enliv^en 
me! 

Breathe your fragiance into the air; it will sustain 
me! 

Where are you, my beloved? 

Oh, how great is Love! 

And how little am I! 
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THE BEAUTY OF DEATH 

Dedicated to M. E. H. 


PART ON£— TH£ CAtLINC 


-Z-i£T ME sleep, for my soul is intoxicated with 
love, and 

Let me rest, for my spirit has had its bounty of days 
and nights; 

Light the candles and burn the incense around my 
bed, and 

Scatter leaves of jasmine and roses over my body; 
Embalm my hair with frankincense and sprinkle my 
feet with perfume. 

And read what the hand of Death has written on 
my forehead. 

Let me rest in the arms of Slumber, for my open 
eyes are tired; 

Let the silver-stringed lyre quiver and soothe my 
spirit; 

Weave from the harp and lute a veil around my 
withering heart. 
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Sing of the past as you behold the dawn of hope in 
my eyes, for 

Its magic meaning is a soft bed upon which my 
heart rests. 

Dry your tears, my friends, and raise your heads as 
the flowers 

Raise their crowns to greet the dawn. 

Look at the bride of Death standing like a column 
of light 

Between my bed and the infinite; 

Hold your breath and listen with me to the beckon- 
ing rustle of 

Her white wings. 

Come close and bid me fare^vell; touch my eyes 
with smiling li])s. 

Let the children grasp my hands with soft and rosy 
fingers; 

Let the aged place their veined hands upon my head 
and bless me; 

Let the virgins come close and see the shadow of 
God in my eyes, 

And hear the echo of His wdl racing with my breath. 

PART TWO — THE ASCENDING 

I have passed a mountain peak and my soul* is soar- 
ing in the 

Firmament of complete anc unbound freedom; 

I am far, far away, my companions, and the clouds 
are 
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Hiding the hills from my eyes. 

The valleys are becoming flooded with an ocean of 
silence, and the 

Hands of oblivion are engulfing the roads and the 
houses; 

The prairies and fields are disappearing behind a 
white spectre 

That looks like the spring cloud, yellow as the 
candlelight 

And red as the twilight. 

The songs of the waves and the hymns of the streams 
Are scattered, and the voices of the throngs reduced 
to silence; 

And I can hear naught but the music of Eternity 
In exact harmony with the spirit’s desires. 

I am cloaked in full whiteness; 

I am in comfort; I am in peace. 

PART THREE— THE REMAINS 

Unwrap me from this white linen shroud and clothe 
me 

With leaves of jasmine and lilies; 

Take my body from the ivory casket and let it rest 
Upon pillows of orange blossoms. 

Lament me not, but sing songs of youth and joy; 
Shed not tears upon me, but sing of harvest and the 
winepress; 

Utter no sigh of agony, but draw upon my face with 
your 
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Finger the symbol of Love and Joy. 

Disturb not the air’s tranquility with chanting and 
requiems. 

But let your hearts sing with me the song of Eternal 
Life; 

Mourn me not with apparel of black, 

But dress in colour and rejoice with me; 

Talk not of my departure with sighs in your hearts; 
close 

Your eyes and you wull see me with you forever- 
more. 

Place me upon clusters of leaves and 

Carry me upon your friendly shoulders and 

Walk slowly to the deserted forest. 

Take me not to the crowded burying ground lest 
my slumber 

Be disrupted by the rattling of bones and skulls. 

Carry me to the cypress woods and dig my grave 
where violets 

And poppies grow riot in the other’s shadow; 

Let my grave be deep so that the flood will not 

Carry my bones to the open valley; 

Let my grave be wide, so that the twilight shadows 

Will come and sit by me. 

Take from me all earthly raiment and place me 
deep in my 

Mother Earth; and place me with care upon my 
mother’s breast. 
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Cover me with soft earth, and let each handful be 
mixed 

With seeds of jasmine, lilies, and myrtle; and when 
they 

Grow above me and thrive on my body's element 
they will 

Breathe the fragrance of my heart into space; 

And reveal even to the sun the secret of my peace; 

And sail with the breeze and comfort the wayfarer. 

Leave me then, friends—leave me and depart on 
mute feet, 

As the silence walks in the deserted valley; 

Leave me to God and disperse yourselves slowly, as 
the almond 

And apple blossoms disperse under the yibration of 
Nisan's breeze. 

Go back to the joy of your dwellings and you will 
find there 

That which Death cannot remove from you and me. 

Leave this place, for what you see here is far away 
in meaning 

From the earthly world. Leave me. 
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THE PALACE AND THE HUT 


PART ONE 

A 

jlJLs night fell and the 
light glittered in the great house, the servants stood 
at the massive door awaiting the coming of the guests: 
and upon their velvet garments shone golden but- 
tons. 

The magnificent carriages drew into the palace 
park and the nobles entered, dressed in gorgeous rai- 
ment and decorated with jewels. The instruments 
filled the air with pleasant melodies while the dig- 
nitaries danced to the soothing music. 

At midnight the finest and most palatable foods 
were served on a beautiful table embellished with 
all kinds of the rarest flowers. The feasters dined 
and drank abundantly, until the sequence of the 
wine began to play its part. At dawm the throng dis- 
persed boisterously, after spending a long night of 
intoxication and gluttony ^vhich hurried their worn 
bodies into their deep beds "with unnatural sleep. 

part t V/ o 

At eventide, a man attired in the dress of heavy work 
stood before the door of his small house and knocked 
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at the door. As it opened, he entered and greeted the 
occupants in a cheerful manner, and then sat be- 
tween his children who were playing at the fireplace. 
In a short time, his wife had the meal prepared and 
they sat at a wooden table consuming their food. 
After eating they gathered around the oil lamp and 
talked of the day’s events. When early night had 
lapsed, all stood silently and surrendered themselves 
to the King of Slumber with a song of praise and a 
prayer of gratitude upon their lips. 
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A POET’S VOICE 


PART C> N E 

T 

Xhe power o£ charity 
sows deep in my heart, and 1 reap and gather the 
v. Jieat in bundles and give them ro the hungry. 

My soul gives life to the giapevinc and I press its 
ljuiK I'.es and give the juice to the thirsty. 

Heaven fills iny lamp with oil and 1 place it at my 
wind(;w to direct the stranger through the dark. 

1 do all these things because I live in them: and 
il destiny should tie iny hands and prevent me from 
so doing, then death would be my only desire. For 1 
am a poet, and if I eannoi give, I shall refuse to 
receive. 

Humanity rages like a tempest, but I sign in 
sileiKc lor 1 knenv the storm must pass away while a 
sigh gcres to God. 

Human kinds cling to eaithly things, but I seek 
e\er to embrace the torch of We so it wdll purifv me 
I)V its lire and sear innumanity iroin my heart. 

Siiljstantial things deaden a man without suffer- 
mg; love awakens him with enlivening pains. 
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Humans are divitled into diflerent clans and 
iribcs, and belong to countries and towns, ikir I find 
myself a stranger to all communities and belong to 
no senkment. I’hc universe is my country and the 
human family is my tribe. 

Men are weak, and it is sad iltat they divide 
amongst themselves. The world is narrow and it is 
unwise to clca\e it into kingdoms, empires, and 
pi cn iiu es. 

Human kinds unite themsehes only to destroy 
the temples o{ soul, and they joiti hands to build 
edifufs for earthly bfulics. I stand alone listening to 
the of liope in my dccj) self saying, “As love 

cnli\ens a man’s heart with })ain. so ignbrame 
teaches him llic way to knowU'dge.” Fain and igno- 
rance lead to giLat jo\ and kn(»wlf‘dgc •t)e('ause the 
Supieme Iking has (.n-aicd nothing \aiti under tl'.c 
sun. 


T' A R i r W' ( » 

I ha\e a yearning \(jr in\ bcTuiuiiii {(/untry, and I 
hne its people because ol dicu miser) Jhu it my 
rose, stimuiaud bv jd under and motivated 
by what they call “jxurioiic spirit" to murder. an<l 
invaded my neigh})o»n 's coutuia , tlien upon the coin- 
milling of any human airoci’) I would hate any peo- 
pl\,^ aud my count!). 

I sing the pnaisc of my birthplace and long to sec 
the home of my childhood; but if the people in that 
home refused to shelter and feed the needy way 
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farer, 1 would tonvcn my praise into anger and my 
longing into torgetfulness. My inner voice would 
say, " 1 he house that docs not comfort the needy is 
worthy of naught but destruction.” 

I love my native village with stjmt oi my love ior 
my coiimiy; and 1 love my country with pint of my 
love lor tlie earth, all o{ winch is my country: and I 
love the eaitli wnli all of nty^cll l)ecaiisc it is the 
haven ol humaniiy, ilic mainh spnii o{ (iod. 

Humanity is tlie spiiit o* ihc .Siqncrne being cjn 
earth, anti that luunanii) i> standing ainiflst ruins, 
hilling its nakedni. ^s Ik hind taiiejrd mgs. shedding 
tears upon hol!o\\' t lit cks, and < ailing fi»r In i iiddi t n 
with jdiiful \oi< c. Ikit the childKu ate Inisv vinging 
theii (Ians anllnm ilic\ .ne bin-\ sliarpt'ning the 
swords and canii'it ikm: (he civ of tlieir moihiciN. 
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BOOK ONE 


Athens Socrates; they are living yet and shall live 
eternally. Ridicule cannot triumph over the fol- 
lowers of Deity. They live and grow forever, 

PART THREE 

Thou art my brother because you are a human, and 
we both are sons of one Holy Spirit; we are equal 
and made of the same earth. 

You are here as iny companion along the path of 
life, and my aid in understanding the meaning of 
hidden Truth. You are a human, and, that fact 
sufficing, J love you as a brother, ^'ou may speak of 
me as you choose, for Tomorrow shall take you away 
and will use your talk as evidence for his judgment, 
and you shall receive justice. 

You may deprive me of whatever .! possess, for my 
greed instigated the amassing of wealth and you are 
entitled to my lot if it will .satisfy you. 

You may do unto me whatever you wish, but you 
shall not be able to touch iny dVuth. 

You inav shed iny blocjil anrl burn iny body, but 
you cannot kill or hurt my spirit. 

You iiiav tie my hands witli chains and rny feet 
with shackles, and put me in the dark prison, but 
you shall not enslave my thinking, for it is free, like 
the bree/c in tlie spacious sky. 

You are my brother and I love you. I love yt-u 
worshipping in y(»ur church, kneeling in youi tciu- 
ple, and praying in your moscpie. ’^'ou and I and all 
are children of one reJigion, (or the varied paths of 
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religion are but the fingers of the loving hand of the 
Supreme Being, extended to all, offering complete- 
ness of spirit to all, anxious to receive all. 

I love you for your 7'riuh, derived from your 
knowledge; that Truth which I cannot see because 
of my ignorance. But I respect it as a divine thing, 
for it is the deed of the spirit. Your Truth shall 
meet my ^Fruth in the coming world and blend to- 
gether like the fiagrance of flowers and become one 
whole and eternal lYuth, [)cr})Ctiiating and living in 
the eternity of Love and Beauty. 

1 love you because you are weak before the strong 
oppressor, and poor before the giecdy rich. For these 
reasons 1 slicd tears and comfoit you; anil from be- 
hind my tears I see you embraced in the amis of 
Justice, smiling and forgiving your persecutors. You 
arc niy brother and I love you. 

PART FOUR 

You are my brother, but why are you r|uarreling 
with me? ^Vlly di. you invade iny country and try to 
subjugate me fem the sake of pleasing those who are 
seeking glory and autlumivV? 

Why do you leave your wife and children and 
follow Death to the dLiant land for the sake of 
those who buy glory v;ith yc:>ur blood, and high 
honour with your mother's tears? 

Is it an honour for a ma. ;o kill his brother man? 
If you deem it an honour, let it be an ac t of worship, 
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and erect a temple to Cain who slew his brother 
Abel. 

Is self-preservation the first law of Nature? Why, 
then, does Greed urge you to self-sacrifice in order 
only to achieve his aim in hurting your brothers? 
Beware, my brother, of the leader who says, “Love 
of existence obliges us to deprive the people of their 
rights!” I say unto you but this: protecting others* 
rights is the noblest and most beautiful human act; 
it my cxisiencc requires that I kill others, then death 
is more lumourable t<.> me, and if I cannot find some 
one to kill me for protection oi my hon*>ur, 1 will 
not hesitate to take nry lih: by my own hands for 
the sake of Etcinity before Eternity comes. 

Selfishness, my biother, is the cause of blind su}>e- 
riority, and superiority creates clanship, and clan- 
ship creates authority which leads to ^discord and 
subjugation. 

The soul believes in the power of knowledge and 
justice over dark ignorance; it denies the authority 
that supplies the srvords to defend and strengthen 
ignorance and o[)[)ression— that authority which de- 
stroyed Babylon and shook the foundation of Jeru- 
salem and left Rome in ruins. It is that which made 
people call criminals great men; made writers respect 
their names; made historians relate the stories of 
their inhumanity in manner of praise. 

The only authority I obey is the knowledge of 
guarding and accjuicscing in the Natural Law of 
Justice. 
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What justice docs authority display when it kills 
the killei? When it im{)risons the robber? When it 
descends on a neighbouring country and slays its 
people? What does ju'^lirc think of the aiuhoiity 
under ^vhich a killer punishes the one who kills, 
and a thief sentences the one wlio steals? 

You are niy brother, and I love you; and Love is 
justice with its lull intensity and dignity. If justice 
did not support inv Icne fcjt you, regardless of your 
trihe and rouiiriuniiy. I would he a deceiver conceal- 
ing the ugliness of sellisluiess beln’nd the ouici gar- 
men l of pure love. 


c o \ c I e t (> ", 

My soul is mv Inend t'rfto consoles me in misery 
and distress of liK'. !1» who does not helTiciid his 
soul is an eneiuv ol hiimaniis, and Ijc who does not 
find hiinian guidarae within himself will j;i‘rish 
desperately. Liie eincrgc's from within, and derives 
not from eir. ir< ms. 

I came to sav a wo^d and I shall say it now. But 
if death presents its utleiing. it will he ‘said, hv To- 
morro\e. lor I'<’anoirow rswer leaves a sc'ciet in the 
book cd 1* lerniiy, 

I camc' to live in the glory of Love and the light 
of IU‘aut\, wliiih aie the rcflectir^ns of God. I am 
licre living, and tiie people are ’-nahle to exile me 
from the domain oi life tor they Know' I will liv'c iii 
death. If the\' pliuk mv c' e^ I will hearken to the 
murmurs of [.c:)ve and the songs of Beauty. 
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If they close my ears I will enjoy the touch of the 
breeze mixed with the incense of Love and the 
fragrance of Beauty. 

If they place me in vacuum, I will live together 
with my soul, the child of Love and Beauty. 

I came here to be for all and with all, and what I 
do today in my solitude will be echoed by Tomorrow 
to the people. 

What I say now with one heart will be said to- 
morrow by many hearts. 
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THE BRIDE’S BED* 


T 

JLhe bride and bride 
groom, preceded by candle tan ici s and followed by 
priests and friends, Icli ilie temple accompanied by 
young men and women who walked by their sides 
singing and filling the fnmament with beautiful and 
happy me lot lies. 

As the pro( essiori reached the bridegroom’s resi- 
dence, the newly wet] oujde took high seals in the 
s{)acious rcxnn, and the celebranis seated themselves 
upon the silken cushions and wKer divans until the 
place became t rowded w ith niuliitudcs of wxdl 
wishers, d he scrvjnis set the and the fcasiers 

commenced drinking to the health of liic bride and 
bridegre^orn, wliile the mi si( ians were soothing the 
spirits with tlicir stringed i^^lr^unen^^. On* coidd 
hear the ringing and rattling of the drinking cups 
in unison with the sound oi rami>ourijics. HThe 
maidens began to dance gractlull ’ ani^i twdst their 

• T’liis inci<k‘nt ( iirm.! in Non’, ^rb.inon in iht' i.'itif'i p.Tri of 
tfu* nincit-rnih cfiimio and it voii\c\cil i*'. un- I'n .i person 
islio \v;is related 1*1 (' ii «n fin' piinrij).iiN in it".’' •‘toiA . and ivho 
attended the fniuln)?'. *.Ie**fjd)-d i 
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flexible bodies to the melodies of the music, while 
the onlookers watched cheerfully and drank more 
and more wine. 

In p few hours the scene was converted from a gay 
and pleasant wedding celebration into a coarse and 
.profane orgy of drunkenness. Here is a young man 
pouring out all of his iieart’s sentiment and reveal- 
ing his momentary, questionable love to an attrac- 
tive maiden. And there is another youth endeavour- 
ing to converse with a woman, and having difhculty 
in bringing to his wine drugged tongue the beauti- 
ful expressions he sought. Now and then you hear 
an elderly man urging the musicians to repeat a 
certain song that reminded him of his youthful days. 
In this group a woman is flirting with a man who, 
in turn, is looking passionately at hei^ rival. In that 
corner, a grey-haired woman is watching the maidens 
smilingly, trying to select a wife for her only son. 
By the window stands a married w'oman who affords 
herself this opportunity to make plans with her 
lover while her husband is occupied with wine. It 
seemed that all were reaping the fruits of the present 
and forgetting the past and tlic future. 

All this was taking place w^hile the beautiful bride 
ivatched them with sorrowful eyes. She felt like a 
miserable prisoner behind the iron bars of -a prison, 
and frecjuently she glanced across the room toward 
a young man who was sitting alone and quietly, 
like a w^ounded bird left behind by the flock. His 
arms were folded across his bosom as if he were try- 
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ing to keep his heart from bursting. He was gazing 
at something invisible in the sky of the room and 
seemed to be completely lost in a world of darkness. 

Midnight came, and the exultation of the throng 
mounted higher until it assumed the aspects of un- 
leashed madness, for the minds were free and the 
tongues were uncontrolled. 

The bridegroom, who was an elderly man, already 
drunk, left the bride to herself and circulated amidst 
the guests, drinking with the feasters and adding 
fuel to the flames of his intoxication. 

Responding to the bride’s signal, a maiden came 
and sat close by her side, whereupon the bride 
turned around and looked in every direction before 
she whispered with a trembling voice, “I beg you, 
my companion, and appeal to you in the name of 
our friendship and everything that is dear to you in 
this world, to go now and tell Salcem to join me in 
the garden under the willow tree. Please, Susan, beg 
him for me and ask him to grant my request; re- 
mind him of our past and tell him that I wdll die if 
I do not see him. Tell him that I must confess my 
sins to him and ask him to forgive me; tell him that 
I want to pour out all niy heart’s secrets before him. 
Hurry, and do not fear,” 

Susan dispatched the bride’s message with sincer- 
ity; Saleem looked at her as a tiiirsty man looks at 
a brook far off and he quiv tiy said, ‘*I wnll wait for 
her in the garden under the willow tree.’' He left 
the house, and a few minutes passed before the bride 
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followed him, stealing her way between the drunken 
revelers. As she reached the garden, she looked to 
the rear like a gazelle who is fleeing a wolf, and sped 
toward the willow tree where the youth awaited her. 
When she found herself by his side, she threw' her 
arms about him and said tearfully. “My beloved, 
listen to me; 1 am sorr> for having been hasty and 
thoughtless. I repented until my heart is crushed 
with sorrow^• I love you and do not love any other; 
I shall continue to love you to the end of my life. 
They lied to me and told me that you loved another 
and Najeebce deceived me when she told me that 
you had fallen in love with her, and did so in order 
to induce me to accept her cousin as rny bride- 
groom, as the family had long planned. I am married 
now but you arc the only one I love anti you are my 
bridegroom. Now that the veil has been removed 
from my eyes and tiTuh is near, I came here to fol- 
low' you to !hj end of life, and I will never go back 
to the man whom falsehood and narrow custom have 
selected for me as a husband. Let us hurry, my be- 
loved, and leave this place under the prf)tection of 
night Let us go to the seacoa.st and embark upon a 
ship that will take us to a distant land where we 
will live together unmolested Let us start now so 
when dawm. comes wc will hr safe from the grip of 
the enemy; I have enough jewelry to take care of us 
for the rest of our lives , . . Why do you not talk. 
Saleem? Why do you not look at me? Why do you 
not kiss me? Are you listening to the wailing of my 
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soul and the crying of niy heart? Speak, and let us 
make haste to leave this place! 1 he minutes we are 
losing are more prec ious than diamonds, and dearer 
than the crowns of the kings." 

Her voice was more soothing than Life’s whisper- 
ing, and more anguished than the moaning call of 
Death, and softer than the rustling of wings, and 
deeper than the message of the w-aves ... it was a 
voice that vibrated w'ith hope and despair, wdth 
pleasure and pain, with happiness and misery, with 
need for liic and desire for death. 1 he yoiuii was 
listening, but within him Love and Honour fought 
each other . . . Honour that confronts the spirit, and 
Love that Ciod places in the human lu;:irt . . . After 
a long silence, the )oiith raised his head and turned 
his eyes away from the bri«le who was quivering 
with anxiety and he cjuietly proiestech "Retinn to 
your destiny, for it iN now too late. Sobrictv lias 
effaced what intoxic had painted. Go back be- 
fore the guests see \()u here and say tliar \ou be- 
trayed your husb.ind on the wedding night just as 
you betrayed me during my absence/ When .■^he 
heard these xvords, she t cmblccl like a wnheiing 
flower before a tempest and she saiii T>ainfully. "I 
shall never go bac k to that h(.)use which I have left 
forever. I feel now like a prisoner who len\cs his 
exile ... do not cast me from you, >a\ing tiiat I 
betrayed you. The hands tn.i. joined yonr heart and 
mine are stronger than the I.mir’s and the priests 
hands which committed my body to my revolting 
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bridegroom. There is no power that can take you 
from me . . . not even Death can separate our souls, 
for as Heaven has willed it, only Heaven can alter 
it." 

Feigning disinterest and trying to free himself 
from the grip of her arms around him, Saleem re- 
torted, "Depart from me! I love another with an 
intensity that causes me to forget you exist in this 
world. Najeebee was right when she told you that I 
loved her. Go back to your husband and be a faith- 
ful wife to him as the law commands " 

The bride desperately protested, "No, no! I do 
not believe you, Saleem! I know that you love me, 
and 1 can read it in your eyes; I sense your love 
when 1 am close to you; 1 shall never leave you for 
my husband’s home as long as my lu^art beats; I 
came here to follow you to the end of the world. 
Lead the way, Saleem. or shed my blood and take 
my life now." With a voice no stronger than before, 
Saleem returned, "Leave me, or I will shout and 
gather the people in this garden and disgrace you 
before God and man and let niy beloved Najeebee 
laugh at you and be proud of her triumph." 

As Saleem was endeavouring to unclasp her arms, 
she turned from a hopeful, kind, and pleading 
woman into a furious lioness who had lost her cubs, 
and she cried out saying, "No one shall ever tri- 
umph over me and take my love from me!" Having 
uttered these words, she drew a dagger from be- 
neath her wedding gown, and swift as lightning, she 
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sheathed it in the youth's heart. He (ell upon the 
ground like a tender biancli broken by the storms 
and she bent over him, iioldnig the blood-stained 
dagger in her hand. He opened his eyes and his lips 
vibrated when he lalteied, “Cciiiu lujw, iiiy beloved; 
come, Lyla, and do not leave me. Life is weaker than 
Death, and Death is weakei than Love. Listen to 
the cruel laughter ol the lea^teis inside the house, 
and hear the tinkling atid breaking ol the drinking 
cups, my beloved. Lyla, you have rest tied me liom 
Life’s suHcring. Let me kiss the hand thru brol e die 
chains and let me tree. Kiss me and forgive me, for 
1 have not been truthful. 

“Place your blood-clcansed hands upon my witli- 
ering heart, and when my soul asccmls into the 
spacious sky, place die dagger in my light hand and 
say that I took liiy own life.” He choked for bieaili 
and whispered, “1 lo\c you, L\la. and never loved 
another. Self saei ilic e is !)f>l>lei than fleeing with 
you. Kiss me. oh beloved sweetheart ol my soul. 
Kiss me, oh Lyla . And lie placed his hand ujjon 
his wounded luati and bieathed liis last, 'l lie biidiC 
looked lowanl the housi aiul viied in piercing 
agony. “Linerg<‘ from youi siuj^or, lor here is the 
wedding! d'he bride and the hridegvo(»m arc await- 
ing you! Ciome and see our soft bedl Wake up, you 
madmen and drunkards: iiinrv ii> this placet? so w<‘ 
can reveal to you ilie irv’’' (d Love. Death and 
Life' * Her hvstcrical voice rang through everv cor- 
ner of the house etiioing into the guests’ ears. As it 
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in a trance, they were drawn to the door and they 
walked out, lookin;^ in c\ery direction. As they ap- 
proached the scene ol tragic beauty, and saw the 
bride weeping over Saleein, they retreated in iright 
and none dared come close by. It seemed that the 
stream ol blood from the youth’s heart, and the 
dagger in the bride’s hand, had fascinated them and 
frozen the blood in their bodies. I he bride looked 
at him and moaned bitterly, “Clomc, yr)u cowards! 
Fear not the spec tie of Death whose greatness will 
refuse to approach \our littleness, and dread not 
this dagger, for it is a di\ine instrument which de- 
clines to touch your filthy bcxlics and cinj>ty hearts. 
Look at this handsome yoiitli . . . he is my hc‘lo\'cd, 
and 1 killed him bc‘cause I lotcd hnn . . . he is my 
brirh gToom anrl 1 am his bride. We fought a bed 
worthy of our love in this world which \ou have 
made so small with yoiii ignorance and ti adit ions. 
But we chose this bed. \\hcie is that wic kc'd woman 
who slandered my beloved and said that he loved 
her.^ Where is the one who believed she iiiuinj)hed 
over nie.^ W'here is Najccbee, that hell-viper who 
deceived nic-:-' Where is the woman who gathered 
>C)U here to celebrate my beloved s depat lure and 
not t!ic wc.:cldirig of the man she hail chosen for me? 
My words are vague to you, for the abvss cannot 
understand ihc song of the stars. You shall tell vour 
children that I killed my beloved on tlic wedding 
niglir. My name shall be upor your diriv lips ut- 
tered with blas{>hcmy. but vot r giandchildren shall 
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bless me, for Tomorrow shall be lor the freedom of 
truth and the spirit. And you, my ignorant husband, 
who bought iny body but not my love, and who 
owns me but will never possess me, you are the 
symbol ol this iniseiablc nation, seeking light in 
darkness, and awaiting the coming of water from the 
rock; you syniboli/e a country ruled by blindness 
and stu[)idity; you repieseiu a false humanity which 
cuts throats and arms in order to reach for a neck- 
lace or bracelet, I lorgive you now, for the happy, 
departing soul forgives the sins of all the people.” 

Then the bride lifted her dagger toward the sky, 
and like a thirsty person w^ho brings the edge of a 
drinking glass to his lips, she brought it down and 
planted it in her bosom. She fell by the side of her 
beloved like a lily whose flower was cut off by a 
sharp scythe. The women gazed upon the horrible 
scene and cried ft ightfully: some of tlicin fell into a 
swoon, and the uproar of the men filled the sky. 
As they shamefully and reveiently approached the 
victims, the dyn^g hrule looked at them, and with 
blood streaming frnm her stricken body, she said, 
“Stay away from us and eparate not our bodies, for 
if you commit such a sii., the spi’^it tliat he vers over 
your heads will grasp vou and lake your lives Let 
this hungry earth swallow our bodies and hide us 
in its bosom. Let it protect us as u protects the seeds 
frcim the snow until .Spring comes, and restores pure 
life and awakening.” 

She came close to her beloved, placed her lips 
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upon his cold lips, and uttered her last words, “Look, 
my forever . . . look at our friends. How the jealous 
are gathering about our bed I Hear the grating of 
their teeth and the crushing of their fingersi You 
have waited for me a long time, Saleem, and here I 
am, for 1 have broken the chains and shackles. Let 
us go toward the sun, for we have been waiting too 
long in this confining, dark world. All objects are 
disappearing from my sight and I can see naught 
but you, my beloved. 1 hese are my lips, my greatest 
earthly possession . . . accept my last human breath. 
Come, Saleem, let us leave now. Love has lifted 
his wings and ascended into the great light." She 
dropped her head upon his bosom and her unseeing 
eyes were still open and gazing upon him. 

Silence prevailed, as if the dignity of death had 
stolen the people’s strength and prevented them 
from moving. WHiereupon the priest who had per- 
formed the wedding ceremony came forth and 
pointed with his forefinger at the death-bound cou- 
ple shouting, “Cursed are the hands that touch these 
blood-spattered carcasses that are soaked with sin. 
And cur.sed are tne eyes that shed tears of sorrow’ 
upon these tw’o evil souls. Let the corpse of the son 
of Sodom and that of the daughter of Gomorrah re- 
main lying in this diseased spot until the beasts 
devour their flesh and the wind scatters their bones. 
Go back to your homes and flee from the pollution 
of these sinners! Disperse now, before the flames of 
hell sting you, and he who remains here shall be 
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cursed and excommunicated from the Church and 
shall never again enter the temple and join the 
Christians in offering prayers to God!’' 

Susan, who acted as the last messenger between 
the bride and her beloved, walked tonh bravely and 
stood before the priest. She looked at him with 
tearful eyes and said, “I shall remain here, you 
merciless heretic, and I shall guaid them until dawn 
comes. I shall dig a grave for them under these hang- 
ing branches and bury them in the garden of their 
last earthly kiss. Leave this place iiiimcdiaif ly, for 
the swine detest the aromatic scent of incense, atul 
the thieves fear the lord of the house and dread the 
coming of the brilliant sunrise. Hurry to your ob- 
scured beds, for the hymns of the angels will not 
enter your ears, blocked with the hardened cement 
of cruel and stupid rtiles." 

The throng de[)aned slowly with the stern-faced 
priest, and Susan remained watching o\er Lyla and 
Saleem as a loving tiuMher guards her chililron in 
the silence of the night. And when the multitude 
was gone, she dropp*ett down and wept with the cry- 
ing angels. 
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THE TEMPEST 


P A R 1 O N K 


JLriMi Kl Fakhri \v:ls thirty 
years of age 'vhen he witluhew iiinisell lioin society 
and tleparted to live in an isnlaied licnniia^e in the 
vicinity of Redce^ha \’alley in .\\>nh Lehauon. The 
people of the nt:;nb\ Milages heard xaiicnis Tales 
( oncerning Vusil; some leLited that Ids \eab a veaUhy 
and noble laniily, and that lie lo\ed a woman who 
bcuaved hitii and caused him to lead a solitary life, 
while oilici^ said that he was a })oet who desei ted the 
c lanioiiroiis cuy vind leiited that place in oHicr to 
iceord his thcaughts and conrpo^c his itispiraiion, 
and ntaiiv were sure that he was a mvstu who was 
c(»!iiented with the spiiiu d woiid, aldnough most 
people insisted that lu ^^as a niadm iti. 

A.') for inyseli, 1 could not draw any conclusion 
regarding the man. ior I dial there must be a 

deep secret within his heart whose n \elauoii 1 w’ould 
not trust to mere speculation 1 had long hoped fr.i 
die opporiunity to meet this ^uangc man. I had en- 
deavoured in deviou'i wavs to win his Irient s np lu 
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order to study his reality and learn his story by in- 
quiring as to his purpose in life, but my efforts were 
in vain. When I met him for the first time, he was 
walking by the forest of the Holy Cedars of Lebanon, 
and 1 greeted him with the finest choice of w^ords, 
but he returned my greeting by merely shaking his 
head and striding off. 

On another occasion I found him standing in the 
midst of a small vineyard by a monastery, and again 
I approached and greeted him, saying, “It is said by 
the villagers that this monastery was built by a Syriac 
group in the Fourteenth Cciituiy: do know any 
thing of its history?*' He replied coldly, ‘1 do not 
know who built this monastery, nor do I tare to 
know\" And he turned bis bark to me and added, 
“Why do you not ask your grantlp;mmts. who ate 
older than I, and w^ho know more of tlie history of 
these \ alleys than I do*-'" Reahziiig at once my utter 
failure, I lefi him. 

Thus did two years pass, and the ]>[/arrc life of this 
strange man preyed on iny mind and disturbed my 
dreams. 


PART TWO 

One day in Autumn, as 1 was roaming the hills and 
knolls adjacent to the hermitage of Yusif Id Fakhri, I 
w^as suddetiJy caught in a strong wind and torrent 
rain, and the tempest cast me here and there like 
a boat whose rudder has been broken and whose 
masts have been torn by a gale in a rough sea. 1 
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directed my steps with (UHiculiy toward Yusif’s place, 
saying to mysell, J his is an oppoiuiniiy 1 have long 
sought, and the lenipcst will l)e niy cx< use for enter- 
ing, while my wet clothes will serve as good reason 
for lingering.’’ 

I was in a miserable plight when I reached the 
herinilage, and as 1 ktiocked on the door, the man 
wlumi 1 had been longing to see opened it. He was 
holding in one hand a d\ing bird wliose l»e.ad had 
been injured am! wliose wii.'gs had ]>ecn biad^eii. I 
greeted him saying. ’I t>cg yuiiv foigi\eTK*ss ioi t\ih 
annoying intrusion, d he i aging tempe.st tiap[)ed me 
wliile I was aiai from liome. ’ He fKMMicd. saving, 

“ 1 here are manv caws in tliis wildt.rness iii wiiieh 
you might haw taken refuge. ‘ H(»\vcver. he did not 
close the door, and the )>ear ra' p*y heart quickened 
in antici[>ation, for the leali/aiinn of my great wish 
uas close at hanhi He coininerued to touch the friid’s 
head gently and with the utmost care and interest, 
exhibiting a cjualitN important to inv heart. I was 
sur[)rised over tlu two oi'j’ponent rh.irac icristics 1 
found in that nian — mercy and ctiH'h\ at the same 
time. We became aware o the snaincd silence. He 
resented inv pitsencc. I de-'ired to remain. 

It .^et'nle<l as if he felt ni\ ihonglit. lor he looked 
up and said, “ I he tempest i'- dean, and declines to 
cat soured m^ at. Whv dc/ \*»i] <‘eek to escape ironi itr 
And with a touch of him. r, I responded. 1 he 
tempest may not desire salted or soured things, but 
she is inclined ’ drill and tender all things, and 
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undoubtedly she would enjoy consuming me if she 
grasped inc again/' Mis expression was severe when 
he retorted, riie tempest would have bestowed 
u{)oii you a great honour, of which you are not 
worthy, if she had swallowed you/’ I agreed, “Yes, 
Sir, 1 fled the teinj^est so I might not be awarded 
an honour which I do not merit/' He turned his 
face from me in an effort to choke his smile, and 
then motioned toward a wooden bench by the fire- 
place and invited me to rest and dry my raiment. 

I could scarcely control my elation. 

I thanked him and sat down while he seared him- 
self opposite, on a bench carved of rock. He com- 
menced to dip his finger tips intf> an earthenware 
jar containing a kind of oil. applying it softly to the 
birds head and wings. Without h>okin'5^ up he said, 
“The strong winds have caused this bin! to fall upon 
the rocks between Life and Death.” 1 replied, ren- 
dering comparison, “And the strong wimis have sent 
me, adrift, to your door, in time to j)revcnt having 
my head injured and my wings broken.” 

Me looked at me serjou'^ly an<l said, ’ It is niy wish 
that man would show the bird’s instinct, and it is 
my \\ish that the tempest would break rlic people’s 
wings. For man inclines toward fear and cowardice, 
and as he feels the awakening of the tempest he 
crawls into the crevices and the caves of the earth 
and hides himself.” 

My purpose was to extract the stoiy of his self- 
imposed exile, and I provoked, “Yes, the birds possess 
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an honour and courage that man does not possess. 

. . . Man lives in the shadow ot laws and customs 
which he made and fashioned lor liimsclf, but the 
birds live according to tlic same free Eternal Law 
which causes the earth to [)ursue its mighty path 
about the sun.” His eyes and lace bi ightened, as il 
he had found in me an tindei standing disciple, and 
he exclaimed, "Well done! If you j)lace belief in 
your own words you should leave civili/:n iem and its 
corrupt law's and traclitions, and live like the birds 
in a place empty of all things except (he inagnif-cent 
law of heaven and earth. 

^Believing is a fine thing, hut placin'.; tliosc be- 
liefs into execution is a test of strength.. Many are 
those who talk bke the roar of dvv' sea, bur their 
lives arc shallow and sia-gnant. like the rotting 
marshes. Many are those wlio lilt their heads above 
the mountain tops, but their spirits remain dormanc 
in the obscurity ot the caverns." He losc trembling 
from bis seat and placed the bird upcm a folded 
cloth by the winc^ 'W. 

He placcrd a bundle of drv sticks uj»r)n (he fiic, 
saying, ‘'RcrTio\e youi sar kds atid warm vour feet, 
for dain[rness is •lan<gerou.s to mail’s treaith. Dry well 
your garments, and be comfortable. 

Yusifs continued Irospitality kept mv hopes high. 
I approached near to the fire, and the steam sifted 
from my wxt robe. While h • “^Ujocl at tlie door ga/ing 
at the grey skies, my mind searched and scinried for 
the opening w^edge into his background. I asked 
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innocently, “Has it been long since you came to this 
place?'* 

AV'iihout looking at me, he answ^ered quietly, “I 
came to this place when the earth was without form, 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” 

1 was aghast at these wwds! Struggling to gather 
my shocked and scattered wits, 1 said to myself, 
"Ho'w fantastic this man is! And how^ difficult is the 
j)arh that leads to his reality! But I shall attack cau- 
tiously and slowly and patiently, until his reticence 
turns into communication, and his strangeness into 
understanding.” 


PART T H R F F. 

Night was si)reading her black garment upon those 
valleys, and the tempest was shrieking dizzily and 
the rain bet jming strongei . I began to fancy that 
the Biblical flood was toming again, to abolish life 
and wash man’s filth from God’s caiih. 

It seemed that the revolution of ele Tits had 
created in Yusif’s lieait a tianquiliiy w'hich often 
comes as a reaction to teinperainent and (onverts 
aloneness into conviviality. He ignited two candles, 
and then placed before me a jar of wine and a large 
tray containing bread, cheese, olives, honey, and 
some dry fruits. Then he sat near me. and after 
apologizing for the small quantity— but not for the 
simplicity— of the food, asked me to join him. 
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Wc partook of the repast in understanding silence, 
listening to the wailing of the wind and the crying 
of the rain, and at the same time I was contemplat- 
ing his face and trying to dig out his seciets, meditat- 
ing the possible motive underlying his unusual exist- 
ence. Having finished, he took a copper kettle from 
the fire and poured pure, aromatic coffee into two 
c ups, then he opened a small box and offered me a 
cigarette, addressing me as “Brother/ 1 took one 
while drinking my coffee, not lielicving what rny 
eyes were seeing. He looked at me smilinglv. and 
after he had inhalt • I deeply <j[ his cigarette and 
sipped some coffee, he sai^l, “Undoubtedly you are 
thinking upon the txistetKc here of 'winc and to- 
bacco and coffee, and vou may also be wondering 
r)ver my f<^c>d and co-inforts. \our curiosity is justified 
in all respc< for you are one <:>f xhv. rnan-s' who be- 
lieve that in being away from the people, one is ab- 
sent from life, and innst absiain from all iis enjoy- 
ment/’ Quicklv 1 agreed. “Yes. u is related by the 
wise men that he vln deserts the Tvorld for the pur- 
pose of worshipping (iod ah»ne will leave behind 
all the enjoyment and p>le tv of life, conrenting him- 
self with the simple produv,ts of Go 1 ak tie, and exist- 
ing on plants and water/’ 

After a pause, heavy with thought, he mused, 1 
could have worshij)pcd God wliilv living among His 
cieatines. for worship ilovs not require solitude. I 
did not leave the people in order to see God, for I 
had al’ways seen Him at the home of my father and 
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mother. I deserted the people because their natures 
wxre in conflict with mine, and their dreams did not 
agree with my dreams. ... I left man be<au:se I 
found ihat the wheel of my soul was mining one 
way and grinding harshly against the wheels of other 
souls which were turning in the opposite direction. 
I left civilization bccau^e 1 found it to be an old and 
corrupt tree, strong and terrible, whose roots are 
locked into the obscurity of the eartli and whose 
branches are reaching beyond the cloud: but its 
blossoms are of greed and evil and crime, and its 
fruit is of w^oc and misery and fear. C'.rusaders have 
undertaken to blend good into it and c hange its na- 
ture, but they could not succeed, d’hey died disaj)- 
pointed, persecuted and torn.” 

Vusif leaned toward the side of line fireplace as 
if aw’aiting the impression of his words upon my 
heart. I thouglu it best tej remain a listener, and he 
continued, I did not seek solitude lo piav and 

lead a Jicimit’s life , . . for prayer, which is the semg 
of the heart, will reacli the ears of (hxl even wlien 
mingled with thc’ shout and cry of thousands rd 
voices. To live tire life of a iccliise is to tortine the 
body and soul and deaden the inclinations, a kiiul 
of existence whii li is lepngnani to me, iov (iod has 
erected the bodies as temples for the s|)iiits, and it 
is our mission to deserve and rnaimain the trust re- 
posed in US by God. 

"No, my brothel I did not seek solitude for re- 
ligious purposes, but solciv to avoid the people and 
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ihcir laws, their iciithiiigs and their traditions, their 
ideas and iluar clamour and their wailing. 

‘ I souglii soliujrlc in (nrler to keep irorn seeing 
llic laces ol men wlio sell iheniselxes and buy with 
the same piice that which ii lower than they are, 
spiritually ami matcTially. 

“I sought solitude in order ihai 1 might nc^t en- 
counter the women who walk proudly, with one 
tiiousands smiles upon iheiv lij>s. while in the depths 
ol their tliousatids oi ]u■^uls tlicie K Inii one pur[>osc'. 

“I sought s diiude in cadei ioi'*.iue,il myself, (rom 
those sc'il -satisfied iudi\iduaU who see the speeirc of 
kiu)wleflge in tlieir di earns and !>elirvc tliat they ha\t* 
attained llieir goal. 

"1 lleil from soi ii i\ to :i\oid tliose ^\]lo see hivt 
the piiamom of Until in awakciiirig, an<l slioiii 

to ihc' AC Olid that the) ]ia\e ac qiiiied ;omplc'iely the 
c snc IK e ot n nth. 

‘1 deserted iht' w<»rl«l and soruni ^fditude because 
I !)ccame iiT('<i of r ndc t ing c ouru‘<\ to those multi- 
1 1 ides win ) ] n 1 ie\ e 1 1 ei i h um d ii is a >oi t oi wc .iktu:ss, 
and merc\ a kiuilof (()wa!o.-c\ .nid siie-lihei y a loitn 
oi stiengilu 

I sought solitude lH(ause mv soul w’Caried of 
assoc iation lirost wlio l^ellc^e sincerely that the 

sun and moon ami si. os tlo n(;i i ist. save iroui iheii 
( oilers, and dlo iu>i set e\».e}.. n their gardens. 

“1 laii luMii the oihi e-sceke Is who s.iaticr the 
eaitld) late ol lire jreople while tin owing into their 
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eyes the golden dust and filling their ears with sounds 
of meaningless talk. 

“I departed from the ministers who do not live 
accoiding to their sermons, and who demand of the 
people that which they do not solicit of themselves. 

“1 sought solitude because I never obtained kind- 
ness from a human unless I paid the full price with 
rny heart. 

“I sought solitude because I loathe that great and 
terrible institution which the [>eople call civiliza- 
tion— that syiTirnetrical monstrosity erected upon the 
perpetual misery of human kinds. 

“1 sought solitude for in it theic is a full life for 
the spirit and for the heart and lor the body. I found 
the endless piairies where the light of the sun rests, 
and wdieie the flowers bieathe thcii^ fragrance into 
space, and where the streams sing their w’ay to the 
sea, I distoverctl the mountains where I found the 
fresh awakening of S[>ring, and the colourful long- 
ing of Summer, and tlic rich songs of Autumn, and 
the beautiful mystery of Winter. I tame to this far 
corner of Ciod’s domain for I hungered to learn the 
secrets of the Unherse, and approach close to the 
throne of God.” 

Yusif breathed deeply, as if he had been relieved of 
a heavy burden. His eyes shone wdth strange and 
magical rays, and upon his radiant face appeared the 
signs of pride, will, and contentment. 

A few minutes passed, and I was gazing placidly 
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at him, and pondering the unveiling of what had 
been hidden from me; then 1 addressed him, saying, 
“You are undoubtedly correc t in most of the things 
you have said, but through youi diagnosis of the 
social ailment, you prove ai the same lime that you 
are a good doctor. I believe that the sick society is 
in dire need of such a physician, who sliould cure it 
or kill it. This distressed world begs your aiiention. 
Is it just or merciful to withdraw yourself from the 
ailing patient and deny him your bcncfii?" 

He stared at me ihoiighifully, and then saici with 
futility, ‘'Since the beginning of the woild, the doc- 
tors have been tryiing to save the: pco{>)e from their 
disorders; some used knives, while others used po- 
tions, but pestilence spread ho|>eJe 5 sly. It is rny wish 
that the patient would content himself with remain- 
ing in his filthy bed, meditating his long-coiuinued 
sores; but instead, he stretches his hands from under 
the robe and clutciu^s at the neck of each v/ho comes 
to visit him, choking him to death. WMiat irony it isl 
The evil patient kills the docioi, and then t lo.ses liis 
eyes and says within himself, 'He was a g^^eaL phy- 
sician.' No, Brother, no one on earth can benefit hu- 
manity. The sower, imwever wise and expert he may 
be, cannot cause the field to sprout in Winter." 

And I argued, “7'be people s Winter will pass 
away, and then comes the beautiUil Spring, and the 
flowers must surely bloom in the fields, and the 
brooks will again leap in the valleys." 

He frowned, and said bitterly, “Alas! Has God 

ill 
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divided man’s life— which is the whole creation— 
into seasons like those of the year? Will any tribe 
of human beings, living now in God’s truth and 
spirit, desire to re-appear on the lace of this earth? 
Will ever the time come wlien man settles and abides 
at the right arm of Life, rejoicing with the brilliant 
light ol day and the peaceful silence of night? Can 
that dream become reality? Can it materialize after 
the earth lias been covered with human flesh and 
drenched with man s blood?” 

And Yusif stood and raised his iiand toward tne 
sky, as ii pointing at a different world, and lie con- 
tinued, " J his is naught but a vain dream for the 
world, but I am finding its act omplislnncnt for 
myself, and what 1 am discovciing here occupies 
every space in niv heart and in tine 'falleys and in 
the mountains.” He now laised his intense voice, 
“What I Tcally know to he line is the tiving of my 
inner self. I ,nii here living, and in the depths of my 
existence tlurc' is a thirst and luingei, and 1 find 
joy in partaking oj the l>rc\»<I atid wine ol Ldfe from 
the \a‘^cs wliicli 1 inakc and lasinon by niy own hands, 
f'or iliis reason i abandoned tlie boards of the people 
and came to ihis jdace, and 1 sh:>dl remain here until 
the Ending’” 

Me roT]iitined walking hack and forth acro.ss the 
room in agitation w'hilc i was pcuidering his savings 
and meditating the descTiption of society’s gaping 
wonnds. 1 venliiied again a tactful criticism. “I liold 
the utmost regard fur your opinion and intentions, 
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and I envy and respect your solitude and aloneness, 
but I know that this miserable nation has sustained 
a great loss in your expatriation, for she is in need 
of an understanding healer to help her through her 
difficulties and awaken her spirii.” 

He shook his head slowly and said, "This nation 
is like all the nations. And the people are made of 
the same element and do not vary except in their 
exterior appearance, which is of no consequence, 
riie misery of our Oriental natioiis is the misery of 
the world, and what you call ( ivilization in the West 
is naught but another S{)C< tie of the many phantoms 
of tragic decepiion. 

"Hypocrisy will always rcm.un, even if her finger 
tips are coloured and p<ilishcd; and Deceit will never 
change even if lier touch l^ecoincs soft and delicate, 
and Falsehood wdll nc\er turn into Truth even if 
you dress Ker with silken robes and place her in 
the palace; and (need will not become Contentment; 
nor will Crime bee >mc Virtue. And Eternal Slavery 
to teachings, to cusiums, and to history will temain 
Slavery even if she paints i t face and disguises her 
Venice. Slavery will remain Slavery in all her horrible 
form, even if she calls herself Liberty. 

"No, rny brother, the West is not higher than the 
East, nor is the West lower than he East, and the 
difference that stands betwe* n the two is not greater 
than the difference between the tiger and the lion. 
There is a just and perfect law' that I have found 
behind the exterior of society, which equalizes mis- 
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ery, prosperity, and ignorance; it does not prefer one 
nation to another, nor does it oppress one tribe in 
order to enrich another.” 

I exclaimed, “Then civilization is vanity, and all 
in it is vanity!” He quickly responded, “Yes, civiliza- 
tion is vanity and all in it is vanity. . . . Inventions 
and discoveries are hut amusement and comfort for 
the body when it is tire<i and weary. 'The conquest 
of distance and the \ictory over the seas arc but 
false fruit which do nt*t satisfy the soul, nor nourish 
the heart, neithci lift the spirit, for they are afar 
from nature. And those struct nres and tlicoi les hi. u 
man calls knowletlgc and art arc naught except 
shackles and golden chains which man drags, and 
he rejoices with their glittering reflections and ring- 
ing sounds. They are strong cages whose bars man 
commenced fabricating ages ago, unaware that he 
was building from the inside, and that he would soon 
become his ow'n prisoijtT to eternity. Yes, vain are 
the deeds of man, and vain are his purposes, and 
all is vanity upon the earth.” He paused, then slowly 
added, “And among ail vanities of life, there is only 
one thing that tlie spirit loves and craves. One thing 
dazzling and alone.” 

“What is it?” I inquired with quivering voice. 
He looked at me for a long minute and then closed 
his eyes. He placed his hands on his chest, w^hile his 
face brightened, and with a serene and sincere voice 
he saiA “It is an awakening in the spirit; it is an 
awakening in the inner depths of the heart; it is an 
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overwhelming and magnificent power that descends 
suddenly upon man s conscience and opens his eyes, 
whereupon he sees Life amid a dizzying shower of 
brilliant music, surrounded by a circle of great fight, 
with man standing as a pillar of beauty between the 
earth and the firmament. It is a flame that suddenly 
rages within the spirit and sears and purifies the 
heart, ascending above the earth and hovering in 
the spacious sky. It is a kindness that envelops the 
individual’s heart whereby he would bewilder and 
disapprove all who opposed it, and revolt against 
those who refuse to understand its great meaning 
It is a seciet hand whi<h removed ihe veil from my 
eyes while I was a member of society amidst my 
family, my friends and my countrymen. 

''Many times 1 wondered, arid spoke to myself, 
saying, ‘What is this Universe, and why am I dif- 
ferent from those people who are looking at me, and 
how do 1 know them, and where did I meet them, 
and why am I living among them? Am 1 a stranger 
among them, or it they who are strange to this 
earth, built by Idfc who entrusted me with the 
keys?’ ” 

He suddenly became silent, as if remembering 
something he had seen long before, refusing to reveal 
it. Then he stretched his arms forward and whis- 
pered, “That is what happened to me four years ago, 
when I left the vvorld anci Mne to this void place 
to live in the awakencss of life and enjoy kind 
thoughts and beautiful silence." 
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He walked toward the door, looking at the depths 
of the darkness as if preparing to address the tempest. 
But lie spoke in a vibrating voice, saying, ‘‘It is an 
awakening within the spirit; he wdio knows it, is 
unable to rc\'eal it by words; and he who knows it 
not, will never think upon the compelling and beau 
tifiil mystery of existence.” 

TART F O U R 

An hour had j^assed and Vusif El Eakhri was strid- 
ing about (hic room, siop[>ing at random and gazing 
at the treiuciulons grey skio. i remained silent, le- 
Heeling upon the* birange uni^'On ol joy and soiiow 
in Ills solitarv lite. 

Later in tlie night he approached me and stared 
long into my late, as it wanting to comiifit to memory 
the picture ot tlie man to whom h(‘ had tlisclosed the 
piercing st'trets of his life. My mind was heavy with 
rurnioil, my e;,es whh rtiisi. He saiil cjuietly, ‘‘1 am 
going now to walk ihiough the night with the tem- 
pest, to feel the (doseness ot Nature's expression; it is 
a practise that T enjov grt'aily in Autumn and Win- 
ter. Here is ihe wine, and iliere is the lobaero; please 
accept my home as \our own for the night.” 

He wrapjied himself in a black robe and added 
smilingly, “I beg vou to fasten the door against the 
intruding humans wlien you lea\e in the morning, 
for I plan to spend the day in the forest of the Holy 
(iedars.” I'licn he sv-dked toivard the door, carrying 
a Icmg walking staff and he concluded, “If the tern- 
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pest surprises you again while you are in this vicinity, 
do not hesitate to take refuge in this hermitage. . . . 

I hope you will teach yourself to love' and not to 
fear, the tempest. . . . Good night, my brother.*’ 

He opened the door and walked out with his head 
high, into the dark. 1 stood at the dooi to see wdiich 
course he had taken, l^iu he had disappeared from 
vietv. For a few minutes I heard the fall of his feet 
upon the broken stones of the valley, 

I'ART FIVE 

Morning came, alter a niglu of deep thought, and 
ilie tein[)esr had passed awav, while the sky was clear 
and the mountains and ilie ]ilain.s w*crc rexcling in 
tlie Min’s warm rays. Gn mv way back to the ( ily I 
lell that spiriuntl awakening (d w'hic h Vusif FI Fakhri 
had spoken, and it was laging througlmiu every fibre 
of my being. 1 ielt that niv shivtamg must be visible. 
Atid wlien 1 talmed.. all about me was beamy and 
perlecrion. 

As scK*n as 1 i ear bed the noisome peo|>le and heard 
their xoices and saw iheii .eeds, I siO[.t>ed and .said 
within nusell, ' es, ilu* spiiiiual awakening is the 
most csst niinl in man's Ot’- ami it is ihc sole 

piiniDsC i>f being. Is not < i\ ili/ai imi. m all us tragie 
forms, a supieiiu- inoti\c b-r si.iinual awakening. 
Tin II bow lan we deny e, 'ng matter, while Us 
M-rv evisteme is imwaiering iW eonform- 

.sl.ilits niio the innmled niness'' The present ovib- 
'/ation may possess a ranisning purpose, ut 
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eternal law has offered to that purpose a ladder 
whose steps can lead to a free substance/’ 

I never saw Yusif El Fakhri again, for through rny 
endeavours to attend the ills of civilization. Life had 
expelled me from North Lebanon in late Autumn ot 
that same year, and I was required to live in exile 
in a distant country wdiose tempests are domestic. 
And leading a hermit’s life in that country is a sort 
of glorious madness, for its society, too, is ailing. 



SLAVERY 


T 

JLhk pkoft.f are the slaves 
of Life, and it is slavery which fills their days with 
misery and distress, and floods their nights with tears 
and anguish. 

Seven thousand years have passed sirnc the day 
of my first birth, and since that day 1 Iiavc been 
witnessing the slaves ol Lile, dragging tluir h.eavy 
shackles, 

I have loarned the Kasi and West of the earth and 
wandered in the Light and in tlie Sliadow of Life 
1 have seen the j. occssions ui ci\ih/anon moving 
from light into darkness, and eacli was dragged down 
to hell by huinjlialed soin bent under the 'oke of 
slavery. "1 ire strong is fettcicvl and subdued, and the 
faithful is on his knees wc-HshiDping bciore the idols 
I have followed man from Babvlon to C^ain>, and 
from Ain Dour to Baghdad, anvl observed the marks 
of his chains upon the saiu. " heard the sad echoes 
of the fickle ages rcpcatcii by the eternal prairies and 
valleys. 

I vnsited the temples and altars and entered the 
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paisces, and sat before the thrones. And I saw the 
apprentice slaving for the artisan, and the artisan 
slaving for die emjdoyer, and the employer slaving 
-or die soldier, and the soldier slaving for the gov- 
ernor, and the governor slaving for the king, and 
the king slaving for the priest, and the priest slaving 
for die idol. . . . And the idol is naught but earth 
fashioned by Satan and erected upon a knoll of 
skulls. 

I entered the mansions of the rich and visitctl the 
huts of the poor. I found die inbrit nursing the milk 
of slavery from his moihe: s bosom, and the children 
learning suhnii.s.sion svith die aljihahct. 

The maidens scear garments of restriction and 
passivity, and the wives retire ivith tcajs upon beds 
of oheoience and legal ronipliance. 

^ J accompanied the ages from the banks of the 
Kange to the shores of Euphtnics; from the mouth 
ol die Niie to the plains of .-Vsyria; (roni the arenas 
of Athens ro the rhuichcs of Rome; from the slums 

of Constantinople t(' the palaces of Alexandria 

Vet I saw slavery moving osei .dl, in a glorious and 
niajesitc jiroce.ssion of ignorance, i saw the people 
.sac»if.cmg the youths and m.aidens at die feet of tlic 
idol, cailinq^ her the CtocI: pouring ivine and perfume 
upon her feet, and calling fier the Oueen; burning 
incense before hei image, and calling her the 
Prophet; kneeling and worsh.'pping before her, and 
calling her the Law; fiemting and dying for her, and 
cahing her Patriotism; subrnufing to her will. 
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and calling her ihe Shadow of God on earth; de- 
stroying and demolishing homes and institutions for 
her sake, and calling her Fraternity; struggling and 
stealing and working for her, and calling her For- 
tune and Happiness; killing for her, and calling her 
Equality. 

She possesses various names, but one reality. She 
has many appearances, but is made of one element. 
In truth, she is an everlasting ailment bequeathed 
by each generation unio its successor. 

I found the blind slavery, which ties the people's 
present with their parents’ pasi, and urges them to 
yieltl to their traditions and customs, placing ancient 
spirits in the new bodies. 

I found the mute slavery, which binds the life of 
a man to a wife wlioni he abhors, and places the 
woman’s body in the bed of a hated husband, dead- 
ening both lives sj)iritually. 

1 found the deaf slavery, which stifles the soul and 
the heart, remdering man bur an empty echo of a 
\oice, and a pitiful shadoiv a body. 

I found the lame slavery, which places man’s neck 
under the domination of the tyrant and submits 
strong bodies and wxak minds to the sons of C^reed 
for use as instruments to their power. 

I found the ugly slavci / Tvhich descends with 
the infants’ spirits from the spacious firmament into 
the home of Misery, where Need lives by Ignorance, 
and Humiliation resides beside Despair. And the 
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children grow as niiserables, and live as criminals, 
and die as despised and rejected non-existents. 

I found the subtle slavery, which entitles things 
with other than their names— calling slyness an in- 
telligence, and emptiness a knowledge, and weakness 
a oenderness, and cowardice a strong refusal. 

I found the twisted slavery, which causes the 
tongues of the weak to move with fear, and speak 
outside of their feelings, and they feign to be medi- 
tating their plight, but they become as empty sacks, 
which even a child can fold or hang. 

I found tlic bent slavery, which prevails upon 
one nation to comply with the laws and rules of an- 
other nation, and the bending is greater with each 
day. 

I found the perpetual slavery, which crowns the 
sons of monarchs as kings, and offers no regard to 
merit. 

I found the black slavery, which brands with 
shame and disgrace forever the innocent sons of the 
criminals. 

Contemplating slavery, it is found to possess the 
vicious powers of continuation and contagion. 

When I grew tired of following the dissolute ages, 
and wearied of beholding the processions of stoned 
people, 1 walked lonely in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Life, where the past attempts to conceal itself in 
guilt, and the soul of the future folds and rests itself 
too long. There, at the edge of Blood and Tears 
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River, which crawled like a poisonous viper and 
twisted like a criminars dreams, I listened to the 
frightened whisper of the ghosts of slaves, and gazed 
at nothingness. 

When midnight came and the spirits emerged 
from hidden places, I saw a cadaverous, dying spectre 
fall to her knees, gazing at the moon. I approached 
her, asking, “What is your name?“ 

“My name is Liberty,'* replied this ghastly shadow 
of a corpse. 

And I inquired, “Where are your children?’* 

And Liberty, tearful and weak, gasped, “One died 
crucified, another died mad, and the third one is not 
yet born.** 

She limped away and s[)oke fiu ther, but the mist 
in my eyes and cries of my heart prevented sight or 
hearing. 
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SATAN 


T 

Xh£ people looked upon 
Father Samaan as their guide in the Held of spiritual 
and theological matters, for he was an authority and 
a source of deep information on venial and mortal 
sins, w^ell versed in the secrets of Paradise, Hell, and 
Purgatory. 

Father sSamaan’s mission in North Lebanon was 
to travel from one village to another, preaching and 
curing the people from the spiritual disease of sin, 
and saving them from the horrible trap of Satan. The 
Reverend Father waged constant war with Satan. 
The fellahin honoured and respected this clerg^'man, 
and were always anxious to buy his advice or prayers 
with pieces of gold and silver; and at every harvest 
they would present him wdth the finest fruits of their 
fields. 

One evening in Autumn, as Father Samaan walked 
his w^ay toward a solitary village, crossing those val- 
leys and hills, he heard a painful cry emerging from 
a ditch at the side of the road. He stopped and looked 
in the direction of the voice, and saw’^ an unclothed 
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man lying on the ground. Streams of blood oozed 
from deep wounds in his liead and chest. He was 
moaning pitifully for aid, saying, “Save me, help me. 
Have mercy on me, I am dying.’' Father Samaan 
looked with perplexity at the sufferer, and said 
within himself, “This man must be a thief. ... He 
probably tried to rob the wayfarers and failed. Some 
one has wounded him. and 1 fear that should he die 
1 may be accused of having taken his life.” 

Having thus pondered the situation, he resumed 
his joutney, wheieujion the dying man sLoppea him, 
calling out, “Do not lea\e me! I am dying!" 7'hen 
the Father meditated again, and his fare became pale 
as he realized he was refusing to help. His lips quiv 
ered, but he spoke to himself, saying, “He must 
surely be one of the madmen wandering in the wil- 
derness. The sight of his wounds brings fear into 
my heart; what shall I do? Surely a spiritual doctor 
is not capable of treating flesh-wounded bexlies." 
Father Samaan Walked ahead a fetv paces when the 
near-corp.se uttered a painful plaint that melted the 
heart of the rock and he t-asped, “Come dose to me! 
Come, for wx have been friends a long time, . . . 
You are Father Samaan, the Good Shepherd, and I 
am not a thief nor a madman. . . Ciome dose, and 
do not let me die in this de'^eiicd place. Come, and 
1 ivill tell yc^u who 1 am 

Father Samaan cainc close to the man, knelt, and 
stared at him: but he saw’ a strange face wdth con- 
trasting features; he saw’ intelligence wdth slyness, 
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Ugliness with beauty, and wickedness with softness. 
He withdrew to his feet sharply, and exclaimed, 
‘Who are you?’’ 

With a fainting voice, the dying man said, “Fear 
me not. Father, for we have been strong friends for 
long. Help me to stand, and take me to the nearby 
streamlet and cleanse my wounds with your linens.” 
And the Father inquired, “Tell me who you are, for 
I do not know you, nor even remember having seen 
you/' 

And the man replied with an agonizing voice, 
“You know my identity! You have seen me one thou* 
sand times and you speak c»f me each day. ... I am 
dearer to you than your own life. ” And the Father 
reprimanded, “You are a lying imposter! A dying 
man should tell the truth. . . I have never seen 
your evil face in my entire life. Tell me whc3 you are, 
or I will suffer you to die, soaked in your own escaj)* 
ing life.” And die wounded man mo^ ed slowly and 
IcKiked into the clergyman’s eyes, and upon his lips 
appeared a mystic smile; and in a c|uiet, deep and 
smooth voire he said, “I am Satan." 

Upon hearing the fearful word, Father Samaan 
uttered a terrible cry that shook the far corners of 
the valley: then he stared, and realized that the dying 
man’s body, with its grotesque distortions, coincided 
with the likeness oi Satan in a religious picture hang- 
ing on the wall of the village church. He trembled 
and cried out, saying, “God has shown me your 
hellish image and justly caused me to hate you; 
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cursed be you forevermore! The mangled lamb must 
be destroyed by the shepherd lest he will infect the 
other lambs!’* 

Satan answered, ‘Be not in haste. Father, and lose 
not this fleeting time in empty talk. . . . Come and 
close my wounds quickly, before Li(e departs from 
my body.” And the clergyman retorted, “The hands 
which offer a daily sacrilice to God shall not touch 
a body made of the secretiem of Hell. . . . You 
must die accursed by the tongues f>f the Ages, and 
the lips of Hiinianity, lor you are the enemy of Hu- 
manity, and it is your avowed purpose to destroy all 
viitue.” 

Satan moved in anguish, raising himscU upon one 
elbow, and responded, ‘You knrwv not wliat you are 
saying, nor unclct. stand the ci line voa are « f.mmitiing 
iq)on yourself. Give heed, for I wjU relate my story. 
Today I walked alone in this solitary valley. When 
I reached this place, a group ol angels dt;scended to 
attack, and struck mt seseielv; had it not been for 
one of them, who cairicd a blazing sword with two 
sharp edges, 1 ^^()uld ha<j driven them ofi. but I 
had no power against the bTilliani sw’ora. .\nd Satan 
cea.sed talking for a moment, as he pressed a shaking 
hand upon a deep wound in his side. Then he con- 
tinned. -The anned angel- 1 belie- o i.e Michael 
-was an expert gladiator, 'l^d 1 not thrown mysclt 
to the frieiKlly ground and feigned to have been 
slain, he would have torn me into brutal death. 

With voice of triumph, and casting his eyes heav- 
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cnward, the Father offered, “Blessed be MichaeFs 
name, who has saved Humanity from this vicious 
enemy.*’ 

And Satan protested, “My disdain for Humanity 
is not greater than your hatred for yourself. . . . 
You are blessing Michael who never has come to your 
rescue. ... You are cursing me in the hour of my 
defeat, even though I was, and still am, the source 
of your tranquility and happiness. . . . You deny 
me your blessing, and extend not your kindness, but 
you liv^ and prosper in the shadow of n\y being. 
. . . You have adopted for my exist ence an excuse 
and weapon for your career, and you employ my 
name in justiheation for your deeds. Has not my {)ast 
caused you to be in need of my present^and future? 
Ha\'e you reached your goal in amassing the retjuired 
wealth? Have you found it impossible to extract 
more gold and silver from your followers, using my 
kingdom as a tltreat? 

“Do you not realize that \ou will starve to death 
if I w^ere to die? What would you do tomorrow if 
you allowed me to die today? What vocation would 
you pursue if my name disappeared? For dec- 
ades you have been roaming these villages and warn- 
ing the people against falling into my hands. They 
have bouglu your advice with their poor denars and 
with the products of their land. What would they 
buy from you tomorrow% if they discovered that their 
wicked enemy no longer existed? Your occupation 
would die with me, for the people would be safe 
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from sin. As a clergyman, do you not realize that 
Satan's existence alone has created his enemy, the 
church? That ancient conflict is the secret hand 
which removes the gold and silver trom the faithful s 
pocket and deposits it forever into the pouch of the 
preacher and missionary. How can you {)ermit me 
to die here, wlicn you know it will surely cause you 
to lose your prestige, your church, your home, and 
your livelihood? ' 

Satan became silent for a moment and his humility 
was now convened into a confident indcpeiuicnre, 
and he continued, 'd aihei, y(ni are proiui, l)iu 
rant. I will iliM,lr>se to you the iifNioiy ot belief, a^ul 
in it you will find the tiutlj which joins both i)f 
our beings, and ties my existence with >our \c'y 
conscience. 

“In the first hour of the beginnuicZ of time, man 
stood before the face of the sun and slrcu bed forth 
his arms and cried for the firbi time, sa>ing, ‘Behind 
the sky there is a great a*'d loving and benevolent 
God.' Then man turned l.:s bark the gieat circle 
of light and saw his shadow ujion the earth, and he 
hailed, ‘In the depths of the earth there is a dark 
devil who loves ivickcdness/ 

“And the man walked toward his cave, whispering 
to himself, ‘I am between two compelling forces, one 
in whom I must take refuge, and the other against 
whom I must struggle.' And the ages marched in [iro- 
cession while man existed between two poweis. one 
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that he blessed because it exalted him, and one that 
he cursed because it frightened him. But he ..lever 
perceived the meaning of a blessing or of a curse; he 
was between the two, like a tree between Summer, 
when it blooms, and Winter, when it shivers. 

“When man saw the dawn of civilization, which 
is human understanding, the family as a unit came 
into being. Then came the tribes, whereupon labour 
was divided according to ability and inclination; one 
clan cultivated the land, another built sheliers, others 
wove raiment or hunted food. Subsequently divina- 
tion made its appearante upon the earth, and this 
was the first career adopted by man which possessed 
no essential urge or necessity.” 

Satan ceased talking for a moment. Then he 
laughed and his mirth shook the en^ty valley, but 
his laughter reminded him of his Mounds, and he 
placed his hand on Itis side, suficring with pain. He 
steadied himself anti continued, “Divination ap- 
peared and grew on earth in strange fashion. 

“There was a man in the first tribe called La Wiss. 

I know not the origin of his name. He was an in- 
telligent creature, but extremely indolent and he 
detested work in the cultivation of land, construction 
of shelters, grazing of cattle or any pursuit requir- 
ing body movement or exertion. And since food, 
during that era, could not be obtained except by 
arduous toil. La Wiss slept many nights with an 
empty stomach. 

One Summer night, as the members of that clan 
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were gathered around the hut of their Chief, talking 
of the outcome of their day and waiting for their 
slumber time, a man suddenly leaped to his feet, 
pointed toward the moon, and cried out, saying. 
‘Look at the Night God! His face is dark, and his 
beauty has vanished, and he has turned into a black 
stone hanging in the dome of the sky!' The multi- 
tude ga/ed at the moon, shouted in awe, and shook 
with fear, as if the hands of darkness had clutched 
their hearts, for they saw the Night God slowdy 
turning into a dark ball which changed the bright 
countenance of the earth and caused the hills and 
valleys before their eyes to tlisappear behind a black 
veil. 

“At that inoiiiem. La Wiss, who had seen an 
eclipse before, and under sto(>d its simple cause, 
stepped forward to make much of this o(>porruniiy. 
He stood in the midst of the throng, lifted his hands 
to the sky, and in a strong voice he addressed tlicm, 
saying, Kneel and pray, for the Evd Cdod of Ob- 
scurity is locked in struggle with the llhiminaiing 
Night God; if the Evi^ God conquers him, we will 
all perish, but if the iN»ght God triumphs over him, 
we wdll remain alive. . . . Pray now’ and worship. . . . 
Cover your faces with earth. . . . Close your eyes, 
and lift not your heads lowani the sky, for he 'who 
witnesses the two gods \, resiling will lose his sight 
and mind, and will remain blind and insane all his 
life! Bend your heads low, and with all your hearts 
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urge the Night God against his enemy, who is our 
mortal enemy 1' 

“Thus did La Wiss continue talking, using many 
cryptic words of his own fabrication which they had 
never heard. After this crafty deception, as the moon 
returned to its previous glory. La Wiss raised his 
voice louder than before and said impressively, ‘Rise 
now, and look at the Night God who has triumphed 
over his evil enemy. He is resuming his journey 
among the stars. Let it be known that through your 
prayers you have helped him to overcome the Devil 
of Darkness. He is well pleased now\ and brighter 
than ever.' 

“The multitude rose and ga/cd at the moon that 
was shining in full beam. I heir fear became tran- 
quility, and their confusion was now joy. They com- 
menced dancing and singing and striking with their 
thick sticks upon sheets of iron, filliiig the valleys 
with their clamour and shouting. 

“That night, the Chief of the tribe called La Wiss 
and spoke to him, saying, ‘You have done something 
that no man has ever done. . . . You have demon- 
strated knowledge of a hidden secret that no other 
among us understands. Reflecting the will of iny 
people, you are to be the highest ranking member, 
after me, in the tribe. I am the strongest man, and 
you are rhe wisest and most learned person. . . . You 
are the medium between our people and the gods, 
whose desires and deeds you are to interpret, and 
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you will teach us those things necessary to g^in their 
blessings and love.’ 

“And La Wiss slyly assured, ‘Everything the Hu- 
man God reveals to me in my diviiie dreams will be 
conveyed to you in awakeness, and you may be con- 
fident that I will act directly between you and him.* 
The chief was assured, and gave La Wiss two horses, 
seven calves, seventy sheep and seventy lambs; and 
he spoke to him, saying. The men of the tribe shall 
build for you a strong house, and we will give you 
at the end of each harvest season a pan of the crop 
of the land so you may live as an honourable and 
respected Master/ 

“La Wiss rose and started to leave, but the Chief 
stopped him, saying, ‘Who and what is the one 
whom you call the Human God? Who is this daring 
God who wrestles with the glorious Night God? We 
have never pondered him before/ La Wiss rubbed 
his forehead and answered him, saying, ‘My Honour- 
able Master, in the olden time, before the creation 
of man, all the Cods were living peacefully together 
in an upper world behind the vastness of the stars. 
The God of Gods was tl.eir father, and kne^v w^hat 
they did not know, and did what they were unable 
to do. He kept for himself the divine secrets that 
existed beyond the eternal laws. During the seventh 
epoch of the twelfth age, the spj’ii of Bahtaar, who 
hated the great God, re\ohed and stood before his 
father, and said, ‘Why do you keep for yourself the 
power of great authority upon all creatures, hiding 
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away from us the secrets and laws of the Universe? 
Are we not your children wlio believe in you and 
share with you the great understanding and the per- 
petual being?’ 

“The God of Gods became enraged and said, ‘I 
shall preserve for myscll the primary power and the 
gTeat authority and the essential scctcts, for I am 
the beginning and the end,’ 

“And Bahtaar answered him saying, ‘Unless you 
share with me your might and power, I and my chil- 
dren and my children’s children will revolt against 
you!’ At that moment, the God of Gods stood upon 
his throne in the deep heavens, and drew forth a 
sw’ord, and grasped the Sun as a shield; and with a 
voice that shook all comers of etciriiiy he shouted 
out, saying, ’Descend, you evil reb^d, to the dismal 
lower ^vorld where darkness and misery cxistl riierc 
you shall remain in exile, w’aiulcring until the Stin 
turns intc ashes and the stars into dispersed parti- 
cles!’ In that hour, Bahtaar descended from the up- 
per wwld into the lowxr world, where all the evil 
spirits dwelt. I hereupon, he swtnc by the secret of 
Life that he would hglit his father and brothers by 
trapping every soul w^ho loved them.’ 

'‘As the Chief listened, his forehead wrinkled and 
his lace turned pale. He ventured, ‘Then the name 
of the Evil God is Bahtaar?’ and La Wiss responded, 
‘His name was Bahtaar when he was in upper world, 
but w^hen he entered into the lower world, he adop- 
ted successively the names Baalzaboul, Satanail, 
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Balial, Zamiel, Ahriman, Mara, Abclon, Devil, and 
finally Saian, which is the most faiTious/ 

“The Chief repeated the word ‘Satan’ many times 
with a quivering voice that sounded like the rustlint*- 
of the dry branches at the passing of the wind; then 
he asked, ‘Why docs Satan hate man as much as he 
hates the gods?’ 

“And La Wis.s responded t|uickly, ‘He hates man 
because man is a descendiani of Satan's brothers and 
sisters.’ The Chief exclaimed, ‘ Then Satar is the 
cousin of man!’ In a voice mingled with coniusion 
and annoyance, he retorted. Yes, MaMei, but lie is 
their great enemy who fills their dats wiih misery 
and their nights wdth horrible dreams. lie ;s the 
powder who directs ilie tempest toward their hovels, 
and brings famine upcm their plarucUioT;, and disease 
upon them and their animals. He is an evil and 
powerful god; he is wicked, and lie rejoices when we 
are in sorrow, and he mourns when we arc joyous. 
We must, through niy knowledge, examine him thor- 
oughly, in order to avoid his evil; wc must study his 
character, so we will not step upon his trap-laden 


path. . , • h 

“The Chief leaned his head upon his thick stick. 

and whispered, saying. I have learned now the inner 
secret of that strange power who directs the tempest 
toward our homes and brings .>.e pestilence upon us 
and our cattle. The pec.ple shall learn all ^hat . have 
comprehended now. and Ca W.ss will be blessed 
honoured and glorified for revealing to them t. 
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mystery of their powerful enemy, and directing 
them away from the road of evil/ 

“And La Wiss left the Chief of the tribe and went 
to his retiring place, happy over his ingenuity, and 
intoxicated with the wine of his pleasure and fancy. 
For the first time, the Chief and all the tribe, except 
La Wiss, spent the night slumbering in beds sur- 
rounded by horrible ghosts, fearful spectres, and dis- 
turbing dreams.” 

Satan ceased talking for a moment, while Father 
Sainaan stared at him as one bewildered, and upon 
the Father’s lips appeared the sickly laughter of 
Death. Then Satan continued, “Thus divination 
came to this earth, and thus was my existence the 
cause for its appearance. La Wiss w*as the fust w’ho 
adopted my cruelty as a vocatioii. After tlie death of 
La Wiss, this occupation circulated throiigli his chil- 
dren and prospered until it becaiuc a perfect and 
divine professicjn, pursued by those whose minds 
are ripe wdth knowdedge, and wdmsc souls arc noble, 
and whose heaiis arc pure, and whose fancy is vast. 

“In Babylon, the people bowx^d seven tinjes in 
worshipping before a priest who fought me with his 
chantings- ... In Nineveh, they looked upon a 
man, who claimed to have known my inner secrets, 
as a golden link between God and man. . . , In 
Tibet, they called the person who wrestled wdih me 
The Son of the Sun and Moon. . . In Byblus, 
Ephesus and Antioch, they offered their children's 
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lives in sacrifice to my opponents. ... In Jerusalem 
and Rome, they placed their lives in the hands of 
those who claimed they hated me and fought me 
with all their might. 

“In every city under the sun my name was the 
axis of the educational circle oi religion, arts, and 
philosophy. Had it not been for me, no temples 
would have been built, no towers or palaces would 
have been erected. 1 am ilie courage that creates 
resolution in man. ... 1 am the source that provokes 
originality of thought. ... I am the hand that 
moves man’s hands. ... I am Satan everlasting. I 
am Satan whom the people fight in order to keep 
themselves alive. If they cease struggling against me, 
s]othfulnes.s will deaden tlu ir minds and hearts and 
souls, in accordance with the weird penalties of their 
tremendous myth, 

“1 am the enraged and mute tempest agitates 
the minds of man and the heaits ol women. And in 
fear of me, they will travel lo places of worship to 
c:ondcmn me, or to placer of ^'l^e to make me happy 
by surrendering to my will. 1 he monk who pra\s in 
the silence of the night ’ > keep me away from his bed 
is like the prostitute who invites me to her chamber. 
I am Satan everlasting and eternal. 

“I am the builder of convents and monasteries 
upon the foundation of fear. I build wine shops and 
wicked houses upon the tr'.undations of lust and self- 
gratification. if I cease to exist, fear and enjoynient 
will be abolisJicd from the world, and through their 
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disappearance, desires and hopes will cease to exist 
in the human heart. Life will become empty ''.nd 
cold, like a harp with broken strings. I am Satan 
everlasting- 

“1 am the inspiiation for Falsehood, Slander, 
Treachery, Deceit and Mockery, and if these ele- 
ments were to be removed from this world, human 
society would become like a deserted field in which 
naught would thrive but thorns of virtue. I am 
Satan everlasting. 

“1 am the father and mother of sin, and if sin were 
to vanish, the fighters of sin would vanish with it, 
along with their families and structures. 

“I am the heart of all evil. Would you wish for 
human motion to stop through cessation of my heart- 
beats? Would you accept the result after destroying 
the cause? I am the cause! Would you allow me to 
die in thiAlcserted wilderness? Do you desire to sever 
the bond <that exists bctwx*en you and me? Answxr 
me, clergyman!’' 

And Satan stretched his arms and bent his head 
forward and gasped deeply; his face turned to grey 
and he resembled one of those Egyptian statues laid 
waste by the Ages at the side of the Nile. Then he 
fixed his glittering eyes upon Father Samaan’s face, 
and said, in a faltering voice, am tired and weak. 
I did wrong by using my waning strength to speak 
on things you already knew\ Now you may do as you 
please. . . . You may carry me to your home and treat 
my wounds, or leave rne in this place to die.’’ 
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Father Sainaan quivered and rubbed his hands 
nervously, and with apology in his voice he said, "I 
know now what 1 had not known an hour ago. For- 
give my ignoranc e. 1 know that your existence in this 
world creates ceiiiptation, and temptation is a meas- 
urement by wdiicli God adjudges the value of human 
souls. It is a scale which Almighty God uses to weigh 
the spirits. I am certain that if you die, temptation 
ivill die, and with its passing, death will destroy the 
ideal power which elevates and alerts man. 

‘'You must live, for if you die and the people 
know it, their fear of hell will vanish and they will 
cease worshipping, for naught would be sin. You 
must live, for in \our life is the salvation of hu- 
manity from vi( e and sin. 

“As to myself, 1 shall saciifice my hatred for yon 
on the altar (d" my love for man/‘ 

Satan uttered a laugh that rocked the ground, and 
he said, ‘AVhat an intelligent j^ersem you are, Father! 
And what woTnleiful knowledge vou pex'^sess in the- 
olcTgical facts* You have found, tlnougli the powei 
of your knowledge, a | irpose for my existence winch 
I had never urKlersioou, and now wc rcah/e our need 
for each other. 

“Come close to me, my brother; darkness is sub 
merging the plains, and lialt ot my blood has escaped 
U[)on ilie sand of tlvis -ley, and naught reuiains of 
me but the renifianis of a broken body which Death 
shall soon buy unless you lender aid.*’ Father Samaan 
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rolled the sleeves of his robe and approached, and 
lifted Satan to his back and walked toward his h^me. 

In the midst of those valleys, engulfed with silence 
and embellished with the veil of darkness. Father 
Samaan walked tow^ard the village with his back bent 
under his heavy burdCii. His black raiment and long 
beard w’ere spattered with blood streaming from 
above him, but he struggled forward, his lips mov- 
ing in fervent prayer for the life of the dying Satan. 
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In the depths of ihe sea, 
surrounding the nearby islands M'here the sun rises, 
there is a proioundness. And there, where the pearl 
exists in abundance, lay a corpse of a youth encir- 
cled by sea nuiidens ol long golden hair; they stared 
upon him with their deep blue eyes, conversing 
among themselves with musical voices. And the con- 
vcrsaliou, heard by the depths and conveyed to the 
shore by the waves, was biought to me by the frolic- 
some bree/e. 

One of them said, "This is a human who entered 
into our world rday, while our sea was raging. 

And the second one said, " The sea was not racking. 
Man, who claims thai he s a clescendani of the G^s 
was making iron war, and his blood is being shed 
until the colour of the water is now crimson; this 


human is a victim of war. u ^ 

The third one ventured. ‘ I do not know ^''hat wat 
is. but I do know that m, atter having subdued 
the land, became aggressive and resolved to suMue 
the sea. He devised a strange object svhich carried 
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him upon the seas, whereupon our severe Neptune 
became enraged over his greed. In order to please 
Neptune, man commenced olTcring gifts and sacri- 
fices. and the still body before us is the most recent 
gift of man to our great and terrible Neptune." 

riic fourth one asserted, “How great is Neptune, 
and how cruel is his heart! If I tvere the Sultan of 
the sea I would refuse to accept such payment. . . . 
Come now, and let us examine this ransom. Perhaps 
we may enlighten ourselves as to tlie human clan." 

T he mermaids approached the youth, probed the 
pockets, and found a message close to his heart; one 
of them read it aloud to the others: 

‘My Belo\ed: 

“Midnight has again come, and I^have no conso- 
lation excc])t my {joining tears, and naught to com- 
fort me save niy fiopc in your return to me from 
between the bloody paws of wat. I cannot forger 
vour words when vou took tlcparluie: ‘Every man 
has a trust of tears wliidi must be returned some 
day.’ 

“1 know not what to say. My Beloved, but my 
soul will pour itself into parchment . . . my soul 
that suffeis through se[>aiatiou. but is consoled by 
Love that renders pain a joy, .md sorrow a happi- 
ness. When Love unified our hearts, and we looked 
to the day when our tw’o hearts would be joined by 
the mighty breath of Gotl, War shouted her borri- 
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ble call and you followed her, prompted by your 
duty to the leaders. 

“What is this duty that separates the lovers, and 
causes the women to become widows, and the chil- 
dren to become orphans? What is this patriotism 
which provokes wars and destroys kingdoms through 
trifles? And \vhat cause can be more than trifling 
when compared to but one life? What is this duty 
which invites poor villagers, who are looked upon 
as nothing by the strong and by the sons of the in- 
herited nobility, to die for the glory of their op- 
pressors? If duty destroys peace among nations, and 
patriotism disturbs the tranquility of man’s life, 
then let us say, ‘Peace be with duty and patriotism.’ 

“No, no. My Beloved! Heed not my tvords! Be 
courageous and faith ltd to ycnir country. . . . Hearken 
not unto the talk ol a damsel, blinded by Love, 
and lost through farewell and aloneness. ... If Love 
will not restore you to me in this life, then Love wdll 
surely join us in ?he coming life. 

Your Forever” 

"idle mermaids replaced the note under the youth s 
raiment and sw’arn silently and sorrowfully away. 
As they gathered together at a distance from the 
body of the dead soldier, one of them said, “Tlve 
human heart is moie seveTe than the cruel heart ot 
Neptune.” 
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w 

▼ T E ARE the sons of Sorrow, and yon are the 
Sons of Joy. W'c are tlic sons oi Sorrow, 

And Sorrow is the shadow of a God who 
Lives not in the domain of evil hearts. 

We are sorrowful spirits, and Sorrow is 
Too great to exist in small hearts. 

When you laugh, we cry and lament; and he 
Who is seared and cleansed once with his 
Ow'n tears wdll remain pine forevermore. 

You understand us not, but we oiler our 
Sympailiy to you. \’ou are lating with the 
Current of the River of Life, and you 
Do not look upon us; but we are silting by 
The coast, watching you and hearing your 
Strange voices. 

You do not comprehend our ciy, for the 
Clamour of the days is crowding your cars, 
Blocked wdih the hard substance of your 
Years of indifTercruc to truth; but we hear 
Your songs, for the whispering of the night 
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Has opened our inner hearts. We see you 
Standing under the pointing finger of light. 
But you cannot see us, for we are tarrying 
In the enlightening Jaikness. 


We are the sons of Sorrow; we are the poets 
And the prophets and tlie musicians. We weave 
Raiment for the goddess from the threads of 
Our hearts, and we fill the hands of the 
Angels with the seeds of our inner selves. 

You are the sons of che jmrsuit of earthly 
Gaiety. You place your hearts in the hands 
Of Emptiness, for the hand's touch to 
Emptiness is smooth and inviting. 

You reside in the house ol Ignorance, for 
In his house there is no inirror in which to 
View your souls. 

We sigh, and from our sighs arise the 
"YY^hispering cf ilvAcers and the rustling of 
Leaves and the murmur of rivuicis. 


When you ridicule u your taunts mingle 
With the crushing of the skulls and the 
Rattling ol shackles and the tvailing ot the 
Abyss. When tve nv, our tears fall mto the 
Heart of Life, as dew drops iall from the 
Eyes of Night into the iteari t)f Dawn, and 
When you laugh, youi nic>cking laug ter pours 
Down like the vipci s venom into a wouno. 
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\Vc cry, and sympathize with the miserable 
Wanderer and distressed widow; but you rejoice 
And smile at the sight of resplendent gold. 

We cry, for we listen to the moaning of the 
Poor and the grieving of the oppressed weak. 

But you laugh, for you hear naught but the 
Happy sound of the wine goblets. 

We cry, for our spirits are at the moment 
Separated from God; but you laugh, for your 
Bodies cling with unconcern to the earth. 

Wc are the sons of Sorrow, and you are the 
Sons of Joy. . . . Let us measure the outcome of 
Our sorrow against the deeds of your joy 
Before the face of the Sun. . . . 

You have built the Pyramids upon the hearts 
Of slaves, but the Pyramids stand now upon 
The sand, commemorating to tlie Ages our 
Immortality and your evanescence. 

You have built Babylon upon the bc^nes of the 
Weak, and erected the palaces of Nineveh upon 
riie graves of the miserable. Babylon is now but 
The footprint of the camel uj;on the moving sand 
Of the desert, and its history is repeated 
To the nations who bless us and curse you. 

Wc have carved Ishtai from solid marble. 

And made it to c|uivci in its solidity and 
Speak through its muteness. 
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We have composed and played the soothing 
Song of Nahawand upon the string^i, and caused 
Fhe Beloved s spit it to come hovering in the 
Firmament near to us; we have praised the 
Supreme Being with words and deeds; the words 
Became as the w^ords of Ciod, and the deeds 
Became overwhelming love of the angels. 

You are following Aniusenieni, whose sharp claws 
Have torn thousands of iiiart\rs in the aienas 
Of Rome and Antioch. . . . But wc are following 
Silence, whose careful fingers h.i\c \vO\en the 
Iliad and the Book of Job and the Lanu niaiions 
Of Jeremiah. 

You lie dowTi with Lust, whose tempest Itas 
Swept one thousand jnotessions of ik.e soul of 
Woman a^vay and into tin* pii f,f sltamt' and 
Horror. . . . But wc einhiacc SolitucU'. in wIkac 
S hadow the beamier oi Ilanilet and Hanie arose. 

^*ou curry tor '.he fa\(n' ot Gieed. and ilic shaij> 
Sw'ords of Gieed ha\e shed one thousand ri\ers 
Of blood. . . . But wc >eck (oninanv teitl liutli, 
And the hands ot l iTul) h:ue liioujlit down 
Knowledge from the CTicai llc.nt oi. the C/ircIo 
Of Light. 

We are the sons of Sorrow, and yon are the 
Sons of Joy; and between our sorrow and >our 
Joy there is a rough and nainnv path A\hich 
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Your spirited horses cannot travel, and upon 
Which your magnificent carriages cannot pass. 

We pity your smallness as you hate our 
Greatness; and between our pity and your 
Hatred, Time halts bewildered. We come to 
You as friends, but you attack us as enemies; 
And between our friendship and your enmity. 
There is a deep ravine flowing with tears 
And blood. 

We build palaces for you, and you dig graves 
For us; and between the beauty of the palace 
And the obscurity of the grave. Humanity 
Walks as a sentry with iron weapons. 

We spread your path with roses, afid you cover 
Our beds with thorns; and between the roses 
And the thorns. Truth slumbers fitfully. 

Since the beginning of the world you have 
Fought against our gentle power with your 
Coarse weakness; and when you triumph over 
Us for an hour, you croak and clamour merrily 
Like the fiogs of the water. And when wc 
Conquer you and subdue you for an Age, we 
Remain as silent giants. 


You crucified Jesus and stood below Him, 
Blaspheming and mocking at Him; but at last 
He came down and overcame the generations. 
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And walked among' you as a hero, filling the 
Universe with llis glory and His beauty. 

You poisoned Socrates and stoned Paul and 
Destroyed Ali l alib anil assassinated 
Mndliat Pasha, and yet those immortals are 
Witli us forex’er ]>clf>re the lace of Eternity. 

But you live in the memory of man like 
C’orpses upc^n the face C)1 the earth; and you 
Cannot hnd a Iru nd who will bury you in 
"Ehc obscin iiv ol non-existence and oblivion. 
W'hith you sought cm eaith. 

\\‘c aie tlic sons ol Sen tow. and sorrow is a 
Rich cloud, showering tlu: nniliinides with 
Knowledge and IVuih. You aie the sons of 
foy, and as higli as vour io\ may reach, 

Rv the Uaw (A (nxl it must be destroyed 
Before the winds of heaven and dispersed 
Into nothingness, lor it is naugltl but a 
d'h-in and Ava' eri^vg pdku sme^ke. 


1 n* 


KG-2SA 



THE LONELY POET 


I AM A STRANGER in this 

world, and there is a severe solitude and painful 
lonesoincncss in my exile. 1 am alone, but in my 
aloneiKss I contemplate an unknown and enchant- 
ing country, and this meditation fills my dreams with 
spectres of a great and distant land which my eyes 
ha\ e ncvci seen. 

} am a st) anger among my pcoplfe and I have no 
frioTids. \\ hen I see a person 1 say within myself, 
‘ Who is he, and in v/har manner do 1 know him, 
and why is he here, and what law has joined me with 
hin)?’’ 

I am a siranger to myself, and when I hear my 
tongue speak, iny ears wonder over my voice; I see 
my inner self smiling, (Tying, braving, and fearing; 
and my existence wonders over my substance while 
my soul intCTiogates my heart: but I remain un- 
known, cngullcd by tremendous silence. 

My thoiiglns are strangers lo my body, and as I 
stand before the minor, I see something in my face 
which my soul does not see. and 1 find in my eyes 
wliat my inner self does not find. 
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When I walk vacant-cyed through the streets of 
the clamourous city, the children follow me, shout- 
Here is a blind man! Let us give him a walking 
cane to feel his way/* When I run from them, I m;.et 
with a group of maidens, and they grasp the edges 
of my garment, saying, “He is deaf like the rock; 
let us fill his ears with the music of love/* And wiieii 
I flee from them, a throng of aged people point at 
me with trembling fingers and say, “He is a madman 
who lost his mind in the world of genii and ghouls/’ 

I am a stranger in this world; I roamed the Universe 
from end to end, but could not find a place to rest 
my head; nor did I know any human I confronted, 
neither an individual wdio would hearken to my 
mind. 

When I open my sleepless eyes ai dawn. I find 
myself imprisoned in a dark cave from whose ceiling 
hang the insects and upon whose floor crawl the 
vipers. 

When I go out to meet the light, the shadow^ of 
my body follows me, but the shadow of my spirit 
precedes me and leads the w’ay to an unknown place 
seeking things beyond my understanding, and grasp- 
ing objects that are meaningless to me. 

At eventide I return and lie upon my bed. made 
of soft feathers and lined wdth thorns, and I contem- 
plate and feel the troublesome and happy desires, 
and sense the painful and joyous hopes. 

At midnight the ghosts of the past ages and the 
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spirits of the forgotten civilization enter through the 
crevices of the cave to visit me ... I stare at them 
and they gaze upon me; I talk to them and they an- 
swer me smilingly, I’hen 1 endeavour to clutch them, 
but they sift through my lingers and vanish like the 
mist which rests on the lake. 

I am a stranger in this w^orld, and there is no one in 
the Universe who understands the language I speak. 
Patterns of bizarre remembrance form suddenly in 
my mind, and my eyes bring forth queer images and 
sad ghosts. I walk in the deserted prairies, watching 
the streamlets running fast, up and up from the 
depths of the valley to the top of the mountain; I 
watch the naked trees blooming and bearing fruit, 
and shedding tlieir leaves in one instant, and then I 
see the branches fall and turn into jrj^eckled snakes. 
I sec the birds hovering above, singing and wailing; 
then they stop and open their wings and turn into 
undraped naidens with long hair, looking at me 
from behind kohled and infatuated eyes, and sn tiling 
at me with full lips soaked with honey, stretching 
their scented hands toward me. ’^rhen they ascend 
and disappear from my sight like phantoms, leaving 
in the firmanicnr the resounding eclio of their taunts 
and mocking laughter. 

I am a stranger in this tvorld ... I am a poet who 
composes what life proses, and who proses what life 
composes. 

For this reason I am a stranger, and I shall remain 
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a stranger until the white and friendly wings of 
Death carry me home into my beautiful country. 
There, where light and peace and understanding 
abide, I will await the other strangers who wdll be 
rescued by the friendly trap of time from this nar- 
row, dark world. 



ASHES OF THE AGES AND 
ETERNAL FIRE 


FART ONE 

Spring of the Year ii6 B.C. 

JNJight had fallen and 
silence prevailed wliile life slumbered in the City of 
the Sun,* and the lamps were extinguished in the 
scattered houses about the majestic temples amidst 
the olive and laurel trees. The moon poured its sib 
ver rays upon the white marble columns that stood 
like giants in the silence of the night, guarding the 
god’s temples and looking with perplexity toward the 
towers of Lebanon that sat bristling upon the fore- 
heads of the distant hills. 

At that hour, while souls succumbed to the allure 
of slumber, Nathan, the son of the High Priest, en- 
tered Ishtar’s temple, bearing a torch in trembling 

• Baaltiok, or thf* City of Baal, called by the ancients "The City 
of the Sun," was built in honor of the Sun God Heliopolis, and 
historians assert that Baalbek w'as the most beautiful city in the 
Mid<lle Fast. Its ruins, which we observe at present time, indicate 
that the architecture was largly influenced by the Romans during 
the occupation of Syria. {Editor's note.) 
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hands. He lighted the lamps and censers until the 
aromatic scent of myrrh and frankincense reached to 
the farthest corners; then he knelt before the altar, 
studded with inlays of ivory and gold, raised his 
hands toward Ishtar, and with a painful and chok- 
ing voice he cried out, saying, ‘'flave mercy upon 
me, O great Ishtar, goddess of Love and Beauty. Be 
merciful, and remove the hands of Death from my 
beloved, whom my soul has chosen by thy will. . - . 
The potions of the physicians and the wizards do 
not restore her life, neither the enchantments of the 
priests and the sorcerers. Naught is left to be done 
except thy holy will. Thou art my guide ami iny 
aid. Have mercy on me and grant my prayers! ^ Ga/e 
upon my crushed heart and aching soidl Spare my 
beloved’s life so that we may rejoice with the secrets 
of thy love, and glory in the beauty of youth that 
reveals the mystery of thv stiength and wisdom. 
From the depths of my heart I cry unto thee, O ex- 
alted Ishtar. and from behind the darkness of the 
night I beg thy mercy; hear me, O Ishiur! I am uhy 
good servant Naihan, the .^on of the High Priest 
Hirarn, and I devote all of my deeds and words to 

ihy greatness at thy t- iar. 

“I love a maiden amongst all maiden-, and made 


(Editor's note.) 
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her my companion, but the genii brides envied her 
and blew into her body a strange affliction and sent 
unto her the messenger of Death who is standing by 
her bed like a hungry spectre, spreading his black 
ribbed wings over her, stretching forth his sharp 
claws in readiness to prey upon her. I come here now 
beseeching you to have mercy upon me and spare 
that flower who has nut yet rejoiced with the sum* 
mer of Life. 

“Save her from the grasp of Death so we may sing 
joyfully thy praise and burn incense in thine honour 
and offer sacrifices at thy altar, filling thy vases with 
perfumed oil and spreading roses and violets upon 
the portico of thy place of worship, burning frankin- 
cense before thy shrine. Save her, O Ishtar, goddess 
of miracles, and let Love oveicomc Death in this 
struggle of Joy against Sorrow/’ * 

Nathan then became silent. His ey^es were flooded 
with tears and his heart was uttering sorrowful sighs; 
then he continued, “Alas, my dreams are shattered, 
O Ishtar divine, and my heart is melted within; en- 
liven me with thy mercy and spare my beloved,” 

At that moiiiem one of his sla\es entered the tem- 
ple, hastened to Nathan, and whispered to him, 

' She has opened her eyes. Master, and looked about 

* During ihe Era of Ignoiance, ttic /\rab*> believed that if a genie 
loved a lumiiin youth, she would picvent him from marrying, and 
if lie did wed. ihe would bewitch the bride and cause her die. 
This mythological superstition persists today in some small villages 
in Lebanon. (Editor's note.) 
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her bed, but could not find you; then she called for 
you, and I used all speed to advise you/* 

Nathan departed hurriedly and the slave followed 
him. 

When he reached his palace, he entered the cham- 
ber of the ailing maiden, leaned over her bed, held 
her frail hand, and printed several kisses upon her 
lips as if striving to breathe into her body a new life 
from his own life. She moved her head on the silk 
cushions and opened her eyes. And upon her lips ap- 
peared the phantom of a smile which was the faint 
residue of life in her wasted body . . the echo uf the 

calling of a heart which is racing toward a halt; and 
with a voice that bespoke the weakening cries of a 
hungry infant on the breast of a withered mother, 
she said, “'The goddess has called me, Oh Life of my 
Soul, and Death has come to sever mo from you; 
but fear not, for the will of the goddess is sacred, and 
the demands of Death are just. 1 am depariing now, 
and I hear the rustic of the whiteness descending, 
but the cups of Love and Youth arc still full in our 
hands, and the rlowcred paths of beiutiful Life are 
extended before us. I am embarking, My Beltwed, 
upon an ark of the spiut. and 1 sludl cojre back to 
this world, for great Ishiar will bring back to life 
those souls of loving humans who departed to Etern- 
ity before they enjosed the sAveetness td Love and the 
happiness c^f Youth. 

'*We shall meet again. . *h Nathan, and drink to- 
gether the clew of the dawn irom the cu[.[)ed petals 
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of the lilies, and rejoice with the birds of the fields 
over the colours of the rainbow. Until then, My 
Forever, farewell/’ * 

Her voice lowered and her lips trembled like a 
lone flower before the gusts of dawn. Nathan em* 
braced her with pouring tears, and as he pressed his 
lips upon her lips, he found them cold as the stone 
of the field. He uttered a terrible cry and com- 
menced tearing his raiment; he threw himself upon 
her dead body while his shivering soul was sailing 
fitfully between the mountain of Life and die preci- 
pice of Death. 

In the silence of the night, the slumbering souls 
were awakened. Women and children were fright- 
ened as they heard mighty rumbling and painful 
wailing and bitter lamentation coming from the 
corners of the palace of the High Priest of Ishtar. 

When the tired morn arrived, the people asked 
about Nathan to offer their sympathy, but were told 
that he had disappeared. And after a fortnight, the 
chief of a caravan arriving from the East related that 
he had seen Nail:?’^ in the distant wilderness, wan- 
dering with a flock of gazelles. 

The ages passed, crushing with their invisible feet 
the feeble acts of the civilizations, and the goddess 
of Love and Beauty had left the country, A strange 

• Many Asiatics pursue this belief with conviction, having; derived 
it from their holy wTitings. Mohammed said, “You were dead and 
He broiil^ht you back to life, and He will deaden you again and 
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and fickle goddess took her place. She destroyed the 
magnificent temples of the City of the Sun and de- 
molished its beautiful palaces, d'hc blooming orch- 
ards and fertile prairies were laid waste and nothing 
was left in that spot save ruins conimemorating to 
tlie aching souls the ghosts of Y esterday, repeating 
to the sorrowful spirits only the echo of tlie hymns of 
glory. 

But the severe ages that ci ushed the deeds of man 
could not destroy liis dreams; nor could they weaken 
his love, for dieams and aflccrions are ever-living 
with the Liernal Sjjiiii. dlicv may disappear for a 
time, pursuing tlie sun when the night comes, and 
the stars when morning ap[)e.irs, btu like the lights 
of licaven, they must suieiv leturn. 


1* A R i 1 \v o 

Spring of the Year iSoo A.D. 

The day was over. Nature was making her m.iny 
preparations for sliimher, and the sun '‘.citlidrcw its 
golden rays from the plains of Ikaalbck. .-Mi FI Ilos- 
seini * brought his kcid back to the shed in the 

then will enliven you, wh#^Tcupv>n you s.hall c;o back to Him.’ 
Buddha said, "Yesteulay existed in this life, and now we came, 
anti wc will continue to go back until we become perfect like the 
God.” (Editor's notr.) 

* The Hosseincse are groups comprising an Arabian tribe, at 
present living in tents pitchec in the plains surrounding the ruias 
of Baalbek. (Editor's note.) 
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midst of the ruins of the temples. He sat there near 
the ancient columns which symbolized the bones ot 
countless soldiers left behind in the field of battle. 
The sheep folded around him, charmed with the 
music of his flute. 

Midnight came, and heaven sowed the seeds of the 
following day in the deep furrows of the darkness. 
Ali’s eyes became tired of the phantoms of awake- 
ncss, and his mind was wearied by the procession of 
ghosts marching in horrible silence amidst the de- 
molished walls. He leaned upon his arm, and sleep 
captured his senses with the extreme end of its 
plaited veil, like a delicate cloud touching the face 
of a calm lake. He forgot his actual self and encoun- 
tered his invisible self, rich with dreams and ideals 
higher than the laws and teachings of man. The 
circle of vision broadened before his e)es, and Life’s 
hidden secrets gradually became apparent to him. 
His soul abandoned the rapid parade of time rush- 
ing toward nothingness; it stood alone before sym- 
metrical thoughts and crystal ideas. For the first time 
in his life, Ali v;'»s aware of the causes for the spir- 
itual famine that had accompanied his youth. . . . 
The famine which le\els away the pit between the 
sweetness and the bitterness of Life. . . . That thirst 
which unites into contentment the sighs of Affection 
and the silence of Satisfaction. . . . That longing 
which cannot be vanquished by the glory of the 
world nor twisted by the passing of the ages. Ali felt 
the surge of a strange affection and a kind tenderness 
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within himself which was Memory, enlivening itself 
like incense placed upon white firebrands. ... It 
was a magic love whose soil fingers had touched 
Ali s heart as a musician s delicate lingers touch 
quivering strings. It was a ne^v power emanating 
from nothingness and growing forcerully, embracing 
his real self and filling his spirit wdth ardent love, at 
once painful and sweet. 

Ali looked toward the ruins and liis heavy eyes 
became alert as he fancied the glorv of those devas- 
tated shrines that stood as rnighty, impregnable, and 
eternal temples long before. His eyes became mo- 
tionless^ and the breathing of his heart quickened. 
And like a blind man ho.se sight has suddenly been 
restored, he connnenced to see, think and meditate 
. , . He recollected the lamps and tlie silver censers 
that surrounded the image of an adored and ievere<l 
goddess. . . . He remein!>cred the priests offering 
sacriBccs before an altar built oL ivory and gold. . . . 
He envisioned the danc ing maidens, and the tam- 
bourine players, and the singers ^vho chanted the 
praise of the goddess of Love and Ikauty; he saw all 
this before him, and fen the iin])res‘^ion of their ob- 
scurity in the choking depths of his heart. 

But memory alone brings naught save echoes of 
voices heard in the depths <if *he long agcj. What, 
then, is the bizarre relationship between these 
pow^erful, weaving mem(>: les and the past actual life 
of a simple vmith who was born in a tent and who 
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spent the spring of his life grazing sheep in the val- 
leys? 

Ali gathered himself and walked amidst the ruins, 
and the gnawing memories suddenly tore the veil of 
oblivion from his thoughts. As he reached the great 
and cavernous entrance to the temple, he halted as 
if a magnetic power gripped him and fastened his 
feet. As he looked downw^ard, he found a smashed 
statue on the ground. He broke from the grasp of 
the Unseen and at once his soul’s tears unleashed and 
poured like blood issuing from a deep wound; his 
heart roared in ebb and flow like the welling waves 
of the sea. He sighed bitterly and cried painfully, for 
he felt a stabbing aloneness and a destructive remote- 
ness standing as an abyss between his heart and the 
heart from whom he was torn before he entered 
upon this life. He felt that his soul’s element w^as 
but a flame from the burning torcFi which God had 
separated fTom Himself before the passing of the 
Ages. He perceived the feathery touch of delicate 
wings rustling about his flaming heart, and a great 
love possessing him. ... A love whose power sep- 
arates the mind from the world of quantity and 
measurement. ... A love that talks when the tongue 
of Life is muted. ... A love that stands as a blue 
beacon to point out the path, guiding with no visible 
light. That love or that God who descended in that 
quiet hour upon Ali s heart had seared into his be- 
ing a bitter and sweet affection, like thorns growing 
by the side of the flourishing flowers. 
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But who is this Love and whence did he come? 
What does he desire of a shepherd kneeling in the 
midst o£ those ruins? Is it a seed sown without aware- 
ness in the domain of the heart by a Bedouin 
maiden? Or a beam appeared from behind the dark 
cloud to illuminate liter' Is it a dream that crept 
close in the silence of the rnghr to ridicule him? Or 
is it Truth that existed since the Beginning, and 
shall continue to exist until the Ending? 

Ali closed his tearful eyes and stretched forth his 
arms like a beggar, and exclaimed, “Who are you, 
standing close to my heart but away from my sight, 
yet acting as a great wall between me and my real 
vSclf, binding my today with my forgotten past? Are 
you the phantom of a spectre horn Eternity to show 
me the vanity of Life and ihc weakness of mankind? 
Or the spirit of a genie appeared from the earth s 
crevices to enslave me and render me an object of 
mockery amongst the youths of my tribe? Who are 
you and what is this strange power which at one time 
deadens and enlivens my heaii? Who am I and what 
is this strange self whom I call Myself? Has the 
Water of Life which 1 drank made of me an angel 
seeing and hearing the laysteriotis secrets of the Lni 
verse, or is it merely an evil wine that intoxicated me 

and blinded me from myself? 

He became silent, while his anxiety grew and h\s 
spirit exulted. Then he continued, “Oh, that whidi 
the soul reveals, and the night conceals. . . . Oh, 
beautiful spirit, hovering in the sky of my dream; 

IG3 
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you have awakened in me a dormant fullness, like 
healthy seeds hidden under the blankets of snow; 
you have passed me like a frolicsome breeze carry- 
ing to my hungry sell the fragrance of the Howers of 
heaven; y()u have tciuched my senses and agitated 
and cjuivere<l them like tfie leaves of the trees. Let 
me look uj>on you now if you are a human, or com- 
mand Slumber to shut my eyes so I can view your 
viistness through my inner being. Let me touch you; 
let me hear your voice. Tear away this veil that con- 
ceals my entire purpose, and destroy this wall that 
liidcs my deity Irom my clearing eyes, and place 
upon me a pair ot wings so I may (ly behind you to 
ilie halls oi th(' Supreme Universe. C.)r bewitch my 
e\cs so 1 may follow you to the ambtish of the genii 
if vou are one of iheir brides. If I an^ worthy, place 
your liand upon my heart and possess me."' 

Ali was whispering these words into the mystic 
darkness, and before him crept the glursts ot night, 
as if they were vapour coming from his bcnling tears. 
Upon the walls of the temple lie fancied magical pic- 
tures [)aintcd with the brush of the rainbow. 

Thus did one hour pass, with Ali shedding tears 
and reveling in liis miserable plight and hearing the 
beats of his heart, looking beyond the objects as if he 
were observing the images of Life vanishing slowly 
and being replaced with a dream, strange in its 
beauty and terrible in enormity. Like a prophet who 
meditates the stars of heaven awaiting the Descent 
and Revelation, he pondered the power existing be- 
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yond these contemplations. He felt that his spirit 
left him and probed through the temples for a price- 
less but unknown segment of himself, lost amon^ the 
ruins. 

Dawn had appeared and silence roared with the 
passing of the breeze; the first rays of light raced 
through, illuminating the particles of the ether, and 
the sky smiled like a dreamer viewing his beloved’s 
phantom. The birds probed from their sanctuary 
in the crevices of the walls and emerged into the 
halls of the columns, singing their morning pravers. 

Ali placed his cupped hand over his forehead, 
looking downward with glazed eyes. Like Adam, 
w^hen God opened his eyes with Almighty breath, 
Ali saw new objects, strange and fantastic. Then he 
approached his sheep and called to them, where- 
upon they followed him quietly toward the lush 
fields. He led them, as he gazed at the sky like a 
philosopher divining and meditating the secrets of 
the Universe. He reached a brook whose murmuring 
was soothing to »he spirit, and he sat by the edge of 
the spring under the willow tree, whose branches 
dipj>ed over the water a if drinking from the cool 
depths. T he dew of dawn glistened upon the sheep’s 
w’ool as they grazed amid flowers and green grass. 

In a few moments Ali again felt that his heart- 
beats were increasing rapidly and his spirit com- 
menced to vibrate violent! v, almost visibly. Like a 
mother suddenly awakened from her slumber by the 
scream of her child, he bolted from his position, 
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and as his eyes were compelled to her, he saw a 
beautiful maiden carrying an earthenware container 
upon her shoulder, slowly approaching the far side 
of the brook. As she reached the edge and leaned 
forward to fill the jar, she glanced across, and her 
eyes met Ali’s eyes. As if in insanity she cried out, 
dropped the jar, and withdrew swiftly. Then she 
turned, gazing at Ali v/ith anxious, agonizing dis- 
belief. 

A minute passed, whose seconds were glittering 
lamps illuminating their hearts and spirits, and 
silence brought vague remembrance, revealing to 
them images and scenes far away tioui that brook 
and those trees. 'Urey heard each other in the under- 
standing silciKc, listening leariuUy to each other’s 
sighs of heart and soul until complete knowing pre- 
vailed between the two. 

Ali, still compelled by a iriysierious power, leaped 
across the brook and appioached the maiden, em- 
braced her and printed a long kiss upon her lips. As 
if the sweetness of Ali’s caress had usurped lier will, 
she did not move, and the kind touch ot Ali’s arms 
had stolen her strength. She yielded lo him as the 
fragrance of jasmine concedes to the vil)ration of the 
breeze, carrying it into the sp if ions fiirnament. 

She placed her head upon his chest like a tortured 
person who has found rest. She sighed deeply . . . 
a sigh that announced the rebirth of happiness in a 
torn heart and proclaimed a revolution of wings that 
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had ascended after having been injured and com- 
mitted to earth. 

She raised licr head and looked at him with lier 
soul . . . the look of a human which, in mighty si- 
lence, belittles the conventional words used amongst 
mankind, the expression which oflers myriads of 
thoughts in the iins})oken language of the heaiis. 
She bore the look ol a person who accepts Love not 
as a spirit in a body ot words, hut as a reunion oc- 
curring long after two souls were di\idcd by earth 
and Joined by God. 

'rhe enamoured couple walked amidst the willow 
trees, and the singleness of two selves was a s])eaking 
tongue for their unifkation: a seeing eye for the 
glory ot Ha|)pincss: a silent lisU‘ncr to the tremen- 
dous revelation of I.ow. 

I he sheep continued grazing, and die birds ol the 
sky still hovered aho\e their heads, sin<giTig the song 
of Dawn, following the emptiness of night. .As thev 
reached the end the valley the sun appeared, 
spreading a golden gai merit upon the knolls and the 
hills, and they sat by O. c side of a rock where the 
violets hid. The maiden looked i*ito Ali’s black eyes 
while the breeze caressed her hair, as if the shimmer- 
ing wisps were fingertips cra\ing for sweet kisses. 
She felt as though some magic and strong gentleness 
were touching her lips ir oitc of hex will, and with 
a serene ami charming voice she said, “Ishtar has 
restored both of our spirits to this life from another. 
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SO we may not be denied the joy of Love and the 
glory of Youth, my beloved/' 

Ali closed his eyes, as if her musical voice brought 
to him images of a dream he had seen, and he felt an 
invisible pair of wings carrying him from that place 
and depositing him in a strange chamber by the side 
of a bed upon which lay the corpse of a maiden 
whose beauty had been claimed by Death. He cried 
fearfully, then opened his eyes and found that same 
maiden sitting by his side, and upon her lips ap- 
peared a smile. Her eyes shone with the rays of Life. 
AH’s face brightened and his heart was refreshed. 
The phantom of his vision withdrew slowly until he 
forgot completely the past and its cares. The two 
lovers embraced and drank the wine of sweet kisses 
together until they became intoxicaicd. I hey slum- 
bered, wrapped between each other’s arms, until 
the last remnant ot the shadow was dispersed by the 
Eternal Power which liad awakened them. 
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T> 

XJe silent, my heart, for the space cannot 
Hear you; be silent, for the ether is 
Lacien with cries and moans, and c annot 
Carry your songs and hymns. 

Be silent, for the phantoms of the night 
Will not give heed to the whispering of 
Your secrets; nor will the processions 
Of darkness halt before your dreams 

Be silent, my heart, until Dawn comes. 

For he who patiently awaits the morn 
Will meet him surely, and he who loves 
The light wid be loved by (he light 

Be silent, my heart, and hearken to my 
Story; in my dream i saw a nightingale 
Singing over the throat of a fiery 
Volcano, and I saw a lily raising her 
Head above the snow, and a naked Houri 
Dancing in the midst of the gTaves, and 
An infant playing will . l ulls while 
Laughing. 
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I saw all these images in my dream, and 
When 1 opened my eyes and looked about 
Me, 1 saw the volcano still raging, but 
No longer heard the nightingale sing; 

Nor did I see him hovering. 

I saw the sky spreading snow upon the 
Fields and valleys, and concealing under 
White shrouds the stilled bodies of the 
Lilies. 1 saw a row of graves before 
The silence of the Ages, but there was 
No |>erson dancing or praying in their 
Midst. 1 saw a heap of skulls, but no 
One w'as there to laugh, save the wind. 

In my awakeness I saw grief and sorrow ; 
What became ot the joy and sweetn^s of 
My <lrcatii.^ Where has the beauty of my 
Dream gone, and in w'hat manner did the 
Images disappear? 

How can the soul be patient until Slumber 
Restoies the happy phantoms of hope and 
Desire? 


Give heed, my heart, and hear my story; 
Yesterday my sc^ul w'as like an old and 
Strong tree, w^hc^se roots grasped into the 
Depths of the earth, and whose branches 
Reached the Infinite. My soul blossomed 
In Spring, and gave fruit in Summer, and 
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When Autumn came, I gathered the fruit on 
A silver tray and placed it by the 
Walker's portion of the street; and all 
Who passed partook willingly and continued 
To walk. 

And when Autumn passed away, and submerged 
His rejoicing under wailing and lamentation, 

I looked upon iny tray and found but one 
Fruit remaining; 1 took it and placed it 
Into my mouth, but found it bitter as gall, 

And sour as the hard grapes, and I said to 
Myself, “Woe to me, for I have placed a 
Curse in the mouths of the people, and an 
Ailment in their bodies. What Viave you 
Done, my soul, with the st\cet sap which 
Your roots hav^e sucked from the earth, and 
"J'hc fragTance which you have drawm from 
The sky?” In anger did I rear the strong 
And old tree of iny soul, with each of the 
Struggling roots. Iroin the depths of the 
Farth, 

I uprooted it from the past, and took 
From it the memories o* one thousand 
Spring’s and one thousand Autumns, and 1 
Planted the tree of my soul in another 
Place. It was now in a field afar hom 
The path of Time; and I tended it in day 
And in night, saying witli n me, “Wakefulness 
Will bring us closer to the stars. 
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I watered it with blood and tears, saying, 

"There is a flavour in blood, and a 
Sweetness in tears." When Spring returned. 

My tree bloomed again, and in the Summer it 
Bore fruit. And w^hen Autumn came, I gathered 
All the ripe fruit upon a golden plate and 
Offered it in the public path, and the people 
Passed but none desired my fruit. 

Then I took one fruit and brought it to my 
Lips, and it was sw’eet as the honeycomb 
And exhilarating as the wine of Babylon 
And fragrant as the jasmine. And I cried 
Out, saying, "The people do not want a 
Blessing in their mouths, nor a truth in 
Their hearts, for Blessing is the daughter 
Of Tears, and Truth is the son of lilood." 

I left the noisome city to sit in the shadow 
Of the solitary tree of my soul, in a 
Field far from life’s path. 

Be silent, my heart, until Dawn comes; 

Be silent and attend my story; 

Yesterday my thoughts were a boat sailing 
Amidst the waves in the sea, and moving 
With the winds from one land to another. 

And my boat was empty except of seven 
Jars of rainbow colours; and the lime 
Came when I grew weary of moving about 
On the face of the sea, and I said to 
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Myself, “I shall return with the empty 
Boat of iny thoughts to the haibour of the 
Isle of my birth.” 

And I prepared by colouring my boat yellow 
Like the sunset, and green like the heart 
Of Spring, and blue like the sky, and red 
Like the anemone. And on the masts and 
On the rudder I drew strange figures that 
Ciompelled the aiicniion and da/zled the 
Eye. And as 1 ended my task, the boat t>f 
My thoughts seemed as a piophetic vision. 
Sailing between the two infinities, the 
Sea and the sky. 

I enteied the harbour of the isle of my 
Birth, arul the people singed to meet me 
With singing and incvrimeni. And the 
I'brongs invited me to enter the city; 

And they weie plucking their iiistrumenis 
And sountling tiicir tambourines. 

Such welcome was mine because nn bv-at 
Was beaut if idly decorated, and none 
Entered and saw the i uerior of the 
Boat of my thoughts, nor asked what 
I had brought from beyond the seas. Xur 
Could they observe that I had brouu:hi 
My boat back empty, for its brilliance 
Had rendered them blii ti. 1 hereupon ! 
Said •within mvself ‘‘1 have led the 
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People astray, and with scv^en jars of 
Colours I have cheated their eyes.” 

Thereafter, I embarked in the boat of 
My thoughts, again to set sail. I 
Visited the East Islands and gathered 
Myrrh, frankincense and sandalwood, and 
Placed them in my boat. ... 1 roamed the 
West Islands and brought ivory and ruby 
And emerald and many rare gems. ... I 
Journeyed the South Islands and carried 
Back with me beautiful armours and 
Glittering swords and spears and all 
Varieties of weapons. ... I filled the 
Boat of my thoughts with the choicest 
And most precious things on earth, and 
Returned to the harbour of the ^sle of 
My birth, saying, “The people shall again 
Glorify me, but with honesty, anti they 
Shall again invite me to enter their 
City, but with merit.” 

And w^lien I reached the harbour, none 
Came to meet me. ... I walked the streets 
Of my earlier glory but no person looked 
Upon me. ... I stood in the market place 
Shouting to the people of the treasures 
In my boat, and they mocked at me and 
Heeded not. 

I returned to the harbour with spiritless 
Heart and disappointment and confusion. 
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And when I gazed upon my boat, I observed 
A thing which I had not seen during my 
Voyage, and I exclaimed, “The waves of 
The sea have done away with the colours and 
I he figures on my boat and caused it to look 
Like a skeleton. The winds and the spray 
1 ogether with the burning sun had effaced 
f he brilliant hues and my boat looked now 
Like tattered grey raiment. I could not 
Observe these changes from amid my treasures. 
For I had blinded my eyes from the inside. 

I had gathered the most precious things on 
Earth and ])laced them in a floating chest 
Upon the tare of the water and returned to 
My people, but they cast me away and could 
Not see me, for their eyes had been allured 
By empty, shimmering objects. 

At that hour I left the boat of my thoughts 
For the City of the Dead, and sat in the 
Midst of the "rin» graves, contemplating 
Their secrets. 

Be silent, my heart, until Daw n cimies; be 
Silent, for the raging tempest is ridiculing 
Your inner whispering, and the caves of 
The valleys do not echo the vibration of 
Your strings. 

Be silent, my heart, until Morn comes. 

For he who awaits patiently the coming 
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Of Dawn will be embraced longingly by 
Morningtide. 

Dawn is breaking. Speak if you are able. 

My heart. Here is the procession of 
Morningtide. . . .Why do you not speak? 
Has not the silence of the night left 
A song in your inner depths with which 
You may meet Dawn? 

Here are the swarms o£ doves and the 
Nightingales moving in the far portion 
Of the valley. Are you capable of Hying 
With the birds, or has the horrible night 
Weakened youi wings? I’hc shej)herds are 
Leading the sheep from their folds: has 
The phanioin of the niglji left strength 
In you so you may walk behind ihcni to 
The green prairies? 'The voting men and 
Women are walking gracefully toward the 
Vineyards. Will you be able to stand 
And walk with them? Rise, my heart, and 
Walk with Dawn, for the night has passed. 
And the fear of darkness has vanished with 
Its black drcauis and ghastly thoughts and 
Insane travels. 

Rise, my heart, and raise your voice with 
Music, for he Vvdio shares not Dawn with 
His songs is one of the sons of ever- 
Darkness. 
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SECRETS OF THE HEART 


A 

XJL MAJESTIC mansion 
stood under the wings of the silent nigh:, as Life 
stands under the cover of Death. In it sat a maiden 
at an ivory desk, leaning her beautiful head on her 
soft hand, as a withering lily leans upon its petals. 
She looked around, feeling like a miserable prisoner, 
struggling to penetrate the walls of the daingeon 
with her eyes in order to witness Life walking in the 
procession of Freedom. 

The hours passed like the ghosts ol the night, as 
a procession chanting the dirge of her sorrow, and 
the maiden *elt secure with the shedding of her tears 
in anguished solitude. When she could not resist 
the pressure of her vjffering any longei, and as she 
felt that she was in full possession of the treasured 
secrets of her heart, she took the quill and com- 
menced mingling her tears with ink upon parch- 
ment, and she inscribed: 

“My Beloved Sister, 

“When the heart becomes congested with secrets. 
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and the eyes begin to burn from the searing tears, 
and the ribs are about to burst with the growing 
of the heart’s confinement, one cannot find expres- 
sion for such a labyrinth except by a surge of re- 
lease. 

“Sorrowful persons find joy in lamentation, and 
lovers encounter comfort ^md condolence in dreams, 
and the oppressed delight in receiving sympathy. I 
am writing to you now because 1 feel like a poet who 
fancies the beauty of objects whose impression he 
composes in verse while being ruled by a divine 
power. ... I arn like a child of the starving poor who 
cries for food, instigated by bitterness of hunger, dis- 
regarding the plight of his poor and merciful mother 
and her defeat in life. 

“Listen to my painful story, my deai^ sister, and 
weep with me, for sobbing is like a prayer, and the 
tears of mercy are like a charily because they come 
forth from a living and sensitive and good soul and 
they are not shed in vain. It was the will of my father 
when I married a noble and rich man. My father 
was like most of the rich, whose only joy in life is to 
improve their wealth by adding more gold to their 
coffers in fear of poverty, and curry nobility with 
grandeur in anticipation of the attacks of the black 
days. ... I find myself now, with all my love and 
dreams, a victim upon a golden altar which I hate, 
and an inherited honour which I despise. 

“I respect my husband because he is generous and 
kind to all; he endeavours to bring happiness to me. 
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and spends his gold to please my heart, but I have 
found that the impression of all these things is not 
worth one moment of a true and divine love. Do not 
ridicule me, my sister, for I am now a most en- 
lightened person regarding the needs of a woman*s 
heart—that throbbing heart which is like a bird fly* 
ing in the spacious sky of love. ... It is like a vase 
replenished with the wine of the ages that has been 
pressed for the sipping souls. ... It is like a book in 
whose pages one reads the chapters of happiness and 
misery, joy and pain, laughter and sorrow. No one 
can read this book except the true companion who 
is the other half of the woman, created for her since 
the beginning of the world. 

“Yes, 1 became most knowing amongst all women 
as to the purpose of the soul and meaning of the 
heart, for I have found that my magnificent horses 
and beautiful carriages and glittering coffers of gold 
and sublime nobility are not worth one glance from 
the eyes of that poor young man who is patiently 
waiting and suffering the pangs of bitterness and 
misery. , . , That youth who is oppressed by the 
cruelty and will of mv father, and imprisoned in the 
narrow and melancholy jail of Life. . . 

“Please, my dear, do not contrive to console me, 
for the calamity through which I have realized the 
power of my love is my great consoler. Now I am 
looking forward from behind my tears and awaiting 
the coming of Death to lead me to where I will meet 
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the companion of my soul and embrace him as I did 
before we entered this strange world. 

“Do not think evil of me, tor 1 am doing my duty 
as a faithful w4fe, and complying calmly and pa- 
tiently wdth the laws and rules of man. 1 honour my 
husband with my sense, and respect him with my 
heart, and revere him with my soul, but there is a 
withholding, for God gave part of me to my beloved 
before I knew him, 

“Heaven willed that I spend my life with a man 
not meant lor me, and 1 am ivasting my days silently 
according to the will of Heaven; but if the gates of 
Eternity do not open, I will remain with the beauti- 
ful half of my soul and look back to the Past, and 
that Past is this Piesent. ... I shall look at life as 
Spring looks at Winter, and contemplate the ob- 
stacles of Idfe as one who has climbed the lotigh 
trail and reached the mountain top. ' 

At that moment the maiden ceased writing and hid 
her face with her cupped hands and wept bitterly. 
Her heart declined to entrust to the pen its most 
sacred secrets, but resorted to the pouring of dry 
tears that dispersed quickly and mingled with the 
gentle ether, the haven of the lovers’ souls and the 
flowers* spirits. After a moment she took the quill 
and added, “Do you remember that youth? Do you 
recollect the rays which emanated from his eyes, and 
the sorrowful signs upon his face? Do you recall that 
laughter which bespoke the tears of a mother, torn 
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from her only child? Can you retrace his serene voice 
speaking the echo of a distant valley? Do you re- 
member him meditating and staring longingly and 
calmly at objects and speaking of them in strange 
words, and then bending his head and sighing as if 
fearing to reveal the secrets of his great heart? Do 
you recall his dreams and beliefs? Do you recollect 
all these things in a youth whom huinanity counts 
as one of her children and upon whom my father 
looked with eyes of superiority because he is higher 
than earthly greed and nobler than inherited gran- 
deur? 

'‘You know, my dear sister, that I am a martyr in 
this belittling world, and a victim of ignorance. Will 
you sympathize with a sister who sirs in the silence 
of the horrible night pouring down the contents of 
her inner self and revealing to you her heart's secrets? 
I am sure that you will sympathize with me, for I 
know that Love has visited your heart.” 

Dawn came, and tlie maiden suriendered herself to 
Slumber, hoping tc^ find sweeter and more gentle 
dreams than those she had encountered in her 
awakeness. . . . 
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MY COUNTRYMEN 


w . 

T THAT do you seek. My Countrymen? 
Do you desire that I build for 
You gorgeous palaces, decorated 
With words of empty meaning, or 
Temples roofed with dreams? Or 
Do you command me to destroy what 
The liars and tyrants have built? 

Shall I uproot with my fingers 
What the hypocrites and the wicked^ 
Have implanted? Speak your insane 
Wish! 

What is it you would have me do. 

My Countrymen? Shall 1 purr like 
The kiiten to satisfy you, or roar 
Like the lion to please myself? I 
Have sung for you, but you did not 
Dance; I have wept before you, but 
You did not cry. Shall I sing and 
Weep at the same time? 

Your souls are suffering the pangs 
Of hunger, and yet the fruit of 
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Knowledge is more plentiful than 
The siones of the valleys. 

Your hearts are withering from 
Thirst, and yet the springs of 
Life are streaming about your 
Hornes — why do you not drink? 

The sea has its ebb and flow. 

The moon has its fullness and 
Crescents, and the Ages have 
Their winter and summer, and all 
Things vary like the shadow of 
An unborn Ood moving betweeii 
Earth and sun, but Truth cannot 
Be changed, nor will it pass away: 
Why, then, do you endeavour to 
Disfiguie its countenance^ 

I have called you in tlie silence 
Of the night to j)oint out the 
Glory oi the mociti and the dignity 
Of the stars, but you startled 
From your slumber ami clutched 
Your sw’ords in fear, cr\ing, 

“Where is the enemy? must kill 

Him first! * At morningiidc, Avhen 
The enemy came. I called to ^ou 
Again, hut now you dit.1 not w’ake 
From yoiii slnmbei, l<n v<ui weie 
Locked in feat, wTcstliiig with 
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The processions of spectres in 
Your dreams. 

And I said unto you, “Let us climb 
To the mountain top and view the 
Beauty of the world. “ And you 
Answered me, saying, “In the depths 
Of this valley our fathers lived. 

And in its shadows they died, and in 
Its caves they were buried. How can 
We depart this place for one which 
They’ failed to honour?*' 

And I said unto you, “Let us go to 
The plain that gives it bounty to 
The sea,“ And you spoke timidly to 
Me, saying, “The uproar of the abyss 
Will frighten our spirits, and the 
Terror of the depths will deaden 
Our bodies.** 


I have loved you. My Counirymen, but 
My love for you is painful to me 
And useless to you: and today I 
Hate you, and hatred is a flood 
That sweeps away the dry branches 
And quavering houses, 

1 have pitied your weakness, My 
Countrymen, but my pity has but 
Increased your feebleness, exalting 
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And nourishing slothfulness which 
Is vain to Life. And today I see 
Your infirmity which my soul loathes 
And fears. 

I have cried over your humiliation 
And submission; and my tears streamed 
Like crystalline, but could not sear 
Away your stagnant weakness; yet they 
Removed the veil from my eyes. 

My tears have never reached your 
Petrified hearts, but they cleansed 
The darkness from my inner self. 
Today I am mocking at your suffering, 
For laughter is a raging thunder that 
Precedes the tempest and never comes 
After it. 

What do you desire. My Countrymen? 
Do you wish for me to show you 
The ghost of your countenance on 
The face of still water? Come, 

Now, and see how ugly you are! 

Look and meduate! Fear has 
Turned your hair grey as the 
Ashes, and dissipation has grown 
Over your eyes and made them into 
Obscured hollows, and cowardice 
Has touched your cheeks that now 
Appear as dismal pits in the 
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Valley, and Death has kissed 
Your lips and left them yellow 
As the Autumn leaves. 

What is it that you seek. My 
Countrymen? What ask you from 
Life, who does not any longer 
Count you among her children? 

Your souls are freezing in the 
Clutches of the priests and 
Sorcerers, and your bodies 
Tremble between the paws of the 
Despots and the shedders of 
Blood, and your country quakes 
Under the marching feet of. the 
Conquering enemy; what may you 
Expect even though you stand 
Proudly before the face of the 
Sun? Your swords are sheathed 
W'ith rust, and your spears are 
Broken, and your shields are 
Laden with eaps; w^hy, then, do 
You stand in the field of battle? 

Hypocrisy is your religion, and 
Falsehood is your life, and 
Nothingness is your ending; why. 

Then, are you living? Is not 
Death the sole comfort of the 
Miserables? 
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Life is a resolution that 
Accompanies youth, and a diligence 
That follows maturity, and a 
Wisdom that pursues senility; but 
You, My Countrymen, were born old 
And weak. And your skins withered 
And your heads shrank, whereupon 
You became as childien, running 
Into the rnire and casting stones 
Upon each other. 

Knowledge is a light, enriching 
"Idle warmth of lile, and all may 
Partake who seek it out; but you, 

My Countrymen, seelv out darkness 
And Hce the light, awaiting the 
Coming of water from the rock. 

And your nation’s misery is your 
Crime. ... I do not torgive you 
Your sins, for you knoiv what you 
Arc doing. 

Humanity is a brilliant river 
Singing its way and can ^ iiig with 
It the mountains’ secrci.> into 
The heart cd the sea; but you, 

My Countrymen, are stagnant 
Marshes infested with insects 
And vipers. 

d he Spirit is a sacred blue 
Torch, burning and dc\ouring 
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The dry plants, and growing 
With the storm and illuminating 
The faces of the goddesses; but 
You, My Countrymen , . . your souls 
Are like ashes which the winds 
Scatter upon the snow, and which 
The tempests disperse forever in 
The valleys. 

Fear not the phantom of Death, 

My Countrymen, for his greatness 
And mercy will refuse to approach 
Your smallness; and dread not the 
Dagger, for it will decline to be 
Lodged in your shallow hearts. 

I hate you. My Countrymen, because 
You hate glory and greatness. I 
Despise you because you despise 
Yourselves. I am your enemy, for 
You refuse to realize that you are 
The enemies of the goddesses. 
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JOHN THE MADMAN 


In summer John walked 
every morning into the field, driving his oxen and 
carrying his [dough over his shoulder, hearkening 
to the soothing songs of the birds and the rustling of 
the leaves and the grass. 

At noon he sat beside a brook in the colourful 
prairies for repast, leaving a few morsels upon the 
green grass for the birds of the sky. 

At eventide he returned to liis wretched hovel 
that stood apart from those hamlets and villages in 
North Lebanon. After the evening meal he sat and 
listened attentively to his parents, who related tales 
of the past ages until sleep allured and captured his 
eyes. 

In winter he spent his days by the fireside, ponder- 
ing the wailing of the wdnds and lamentation of the 
elements, meditating upon the phenomena of the 
seasons, and looking through the window toward 
the snow-laden valleys and leafless trees, symbolizing 
a multitude of suffering people left helpless in the 
jaws of biting frost and strong wind. 
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During the long winter nights he sat up until his 
parents retired, whereupon he opened a rough 
wooden closet, brought out his New Testament, and 
read it secretly under the dim light of a flickering 
lamp. The priests objected to the reading of the 
Good Book, and John exercised great caution dur- 
ing these fascinating moments of study. The fathers 
warned the simple-hearted people against its use, 
and threatened them with excommunication from 
the church if discovered possessing it. 

Thus John spent his youth between the beautiful 
earth of God and the New Testament, full of light 
and truth. John was a youth of silence and contem- 
plation; he listened to his parents’ conversations and 
never spoVe a word nor a^sked a question. When sit- 
ting with his contemporaries, he gazed steadily at the 
horizon, and his thoughts were as distant as his eyes. 
After each visit to the church he returned home with 
a depressed spirit, for the teachings of the priests 
were different from the precepts he found in the 
Gospel, and the life of the faithful was not the 
beautiful life of which Christ spoke. 

Spring came and the snow melted in the fields and 
valleys. The snow upon the mountain tops was thaw^- 
ing gradually and forming many streamlets in the 
winding paths leading into the valleys, combining 
into a torrent whose roaring bespoke the awakening 
of Nature. The almond and apple trees were in full 
bloom; the willow and poplar trees were sprouting 
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with buds, and Nature had spread her happy and 
colourful garments over the countryside. 

John, tired of spending his days by the fireside, 
and knowing that his oxen were longing for the pas- 
tures, released his animals from the sheds and led 
them to the fields, concealing his New restaraent 
under his cloak for fear of detection. He reached a 
beautiful arbor adjacent to some fields belonging to 
the St, Elija Monastery * which stood majestically 
upon a nearby hill. As the oxen commenced grazing, 
John leaned upon a rock and began to read his New 
"restamen t and meditate the sadness of the children 
of God on earth, and the beauty of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 

It was tlic last day ol Lent, and the villagers who 
abstained from eating meat were impatiently await- 
ing the coming of Easter. John, like the rest of the 
poor fcllahin, never distinguished Lent from any 
other day of the year, for his whole life was an ex- 
tended Lent, and his food never exceeded the sim- 
ple breadjj kneaded with the pain of his heart, or 
the fruits, purchased with the blood of his body. 
The only nourishment craved by John during Lent 
was that spiritual food— the heavenly bread that 
brought into his heart sad thoughts of the tragedy 
of the Son of Man and the end of His life on earth. 

The birds were singing and hovering about him, 
and large flocks of doves circled in the sky, w^hile the 

• A rich abbey in North Lebanon ivith vast lands, occupied by 
scores o£ monks called Alepoans. (Editor's note.) 
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flowers swayed with the breeze as if exhilarated by 
the brilliant sunshine. 

John busied himself absorbing the Book, and be- 
tween these intense, light-giving sessions, he watched 
the domes of the churches in the nearby villages and 
listened to the rhythmic toll of the bells. Occasion- 
ally he would close his eyes and fly on the wings of 
dreams to Old Jerusalem, following Christ’s steps 
and asking the people of the city about the Nazarene, 
whereupon he would rccei\e the answer, “Here He 
cured the paralyzed and restored to the blind their 
sight; and there they braided for Him a wreath ot 
thorns and placed it upon His head: from that 
portico He spoke to th.e inultiLiide with beautiful 
parables; in that palat e they liecl Him to the marble 
columns and scouii^ed Him; on this road He forga\e 
the adulteress her sins, and upon that spot He fell 
under the weight of His Cross.’’ 

One hour passed, and John was suffering physically 
with God and glorifying with Him in spirit. Noon 
quickly came, and the oxen were beyond the reach 
of John’s sight. He looked in every direction but 
could not see them, and as he reached the trail that 
led to the adjacent fields, he saw a man at a distance, 
standing amidst the orchards. As he approached and 
saw that the man was one of the Monastery’s monks, 
fie greeted him, bowed reverently, and asked him if 
he had seen the oxen. The monk appeared to be 
restraining anger, and he said, “Yes, I saw them. 
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Follow me and I will show them to you.*' As they 
reached the Monastery, John found his oxen tied 
wdth ropes in a shed. One of the monks was acting as 
a watchman over them, and each time an animal 
moved, he struck the ox across the back with a heavy 
club. John made a frantic attempt to unbind the 
helpless animals, but the monk took hold of his cloak 
and withheld him. At the same time he turned to- 
ward the Monastery and shouted, saying, “Here is 
the criminal shepherd! 1 have found him!" The 
priests and monks, preceded by the head priest, 
hurried to the scene and encircled John, tvho was 
bewildered, and felt like a captive. "I have clone 
nothing to merit the treatment of a criminal/’ said 
John to the head jniest. And the leader replied 
angrily, "Your oxen have ruined oin plantation and 
destroyed our vineyards. Since you are responsible 
for the damage we will not give up your oxen until 
you adjust our loss." 

John protested, "I am poor and have no money. 
Please release my oxen and I pledge my honour that 
I will never again bring them to these lands." The 
head priest took a step forward, raised his hand to- 
ward heaven, and said, "God has appointed us to be 
the protectors over this vast land of Sr. Elija, and 
it is our sacred duty to guard it with all of our might, 
for this land is holy, and, like fire, it will burn any 
who trespass upon it. If you refuse to account for 
your crime against God, the grass that your oxen 
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have eaten will surely turn into poison and destroy 
them!’' 

The head priest started to depart, but John 
touched his robe and humbly begged, “I appeal to 
you in the name of Jesus and all the saints, to let me 
and my animals free. Be kind to me, for I am poor, 
and the coffers of the Monastery are bursting with 
silver and gold. Have mercy upon my poor and aged 
parents, whose lives depend on me. God will for- 
give me if I have harmed you.” The head priest 
looked at him with severity, and said, “Poor or rich, 
the Monastery cannot forgive you your debts; three 
denars will free your oxen.” John pleaded, “1 do not 
possess a single coin; have mercy on a poor grazier. 
Father.” And the head priest retorted, “ Fhen you 
must sell a part of your possessions and bring three 
denars, for it is better to enter the Ringdom of 
Heaven without property than to bring the wrath of 
St. Elija upon you and descend to hell.” The other 
monks nodded their accord. 

After a short silence, John’s face brightened and 
his eyes shone as if fear and servility had deserted 
his heart. With his head high, he looked at the head 
priest and addressed him boldly, saying, “Do the 
weak poor have to sell their pitiful belongings, the 
source of their life’s bread, in order to add more gold 
to the Monastery’s wealth? Is it just that the poor 
should be oppressed and made poorer in order that 
St. Elija may forgive the oxen their innocent wrongs?” 
The head priest raised his eyes to heaven and in- 
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toned, “It is written in the Book of God that he who 
has plenty shall be given more, and he who has not 
shall be taken from/* 

When John heard these words he became furious, 
and like a soldier who draws his sword in the face 
of the enemy, he drew the New Testament from his 
pocket and shouted out, “This is how you twist the 
teachings of Christ, you hypocrite! And thus do you 
pervert the most sacred heritage of life in order to 
spread your evils. ... Woe to you when the Son of 
Man comes again and destroys your Monastery and 
throws its debris in the valley, and burns yc>ur shrine 
and altars into ashes. . . . Woe to you when the wrath 
of the Nazarene descends upon you and throws you 
into the depths of the abyss. . . . VV'^oe to you, wor- 
shippers of the idols of greed, who hide the ugliness 
of hatred under your black garments. . . , Woe to 
you, foes of Jesus, who move your lips with prayers 
while your hearts are laden with lusts. . . . Woe to 
you who kneel before the altar in body while your 
spirits are revolting against God! You are polluted 
with your own sin of punishing me for approaching 
your land, paid for by me and my ancestors. You 
ridiculed me w^hen I asked for mercy in the name of 
Christ. Take this Book and show your smiling monks 
where the Son of God ever refused to forgive. . . . 
Read this heavenly tragedy and tell them w^here Ke 
spoke not of mercy and of kindness, be it in the 
Sermon of the Mount, or in the temple. Did He not 
forgive the adulteress her sins? Did He not part his 
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hands upon the Cross to embrace humanity? Look 
upon our wretched homes, where the sick suffer 
upon their hard beds. . . . Look behind the prison 
bars, where the innocent man is victim of oppres- 
sion and injustice. . . . Look upon the beggars, 
stretching forth their hands for alms, humiliated in 
heart and broken in body. . . . Think upon your 
slaving followers, who are suffering the pangs of 
hunger wliilc you are living a life of luxury and in- 
difference. aTul enjoying the fruits of the fields and 
the wine of the tineyards. You have never visited a 
sufterer nor consoled the down-hearted nor led the 
hungry; neither have you sheltered the wayfarer nor 
offered sympathy to the lame. Yet you are not satis- 
fied with what you have pilfered fiotn c^ur fathers, 
but still stretch your hands like vipers'^heads, grasp- 
ing bv threats of hell what little a widow has saved 
througli body-breaking toil, or a ifiiserablc fellah 
has stored away to keep his children alive!’' 

John took a deep breath, then calmed his voice 
and quietly added, ‘'You arc numerous, and 1 am 
alone— YOU may unto me what you wish; the 
wolves prey upon the lamb in the darkness of the 
night, but the blood stains remain upon the stones 
in the valley until the dawn comes, and the sun re- 
veals the crime to all. ’ 

There was a magic power in John’s talk that ar- 
rested their attention and injected a defensive anger 
into the monks’ hearts. They were shaking with fury 
and waiting only for their superior’s order to fall 
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upon John and bring him to submission. The brief 
silence was like the heavy quiet of the tempest, after 
laying waste the gardens. 7Tc head priest then com- 
manded the monks, saying, “Bind this criminal and 
take the Book from him and drag him into a dark 
cell, for he who blasphemes the holy representatives 
of God will never be toi given on this earth, neither 
in Eternity.’* The Monks leaped upon John and led 
him manacled into a narrow prison and barred him 
there. 

The courage shown by John could not be per- 
ceived oi understood by one who partakes of the 
.submission or the deceit or the tyranny of this en- 
slaved country, called by the Oiientals “I he Bride 
of Svria, ’ and ‘"The Pearl of tite Sultan’s Crovyu. ” 
And in his cell, John thought of the needless inistty 
broiiglu upon his countrymen by ihe gii[) of the 
things he had just learned, lie smileil with a sad 
5;ym]:)athy and his smile was mingled \\'i‘h suffering 
and bitterness; the kind that cuts its way through iho 
tiepths of the heart; the kind that set*^ the soul to a 
choking futility; the kind which, if left unsuppoued, 
ascends to the eyes ancl falls down hcl])lcssly. 

John then stood prcudly, and Icokcd through the 
window-slit facing the sunlit vallcv. He felt as if a 
spiritual joy Avere embracing his soul and a SAveet 
tranquility possessing his heart. They had impris- 
oned his body, but hi<! spirit was ^ailing freely Avilh 
the breeze amidst the rmolls and prairies. His love 
for Jesus never changed, and the torturing hands 
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could not remove his heart's ease, for persecution 
cannot harm him who stands by Truth. Did not 
Socrates fall proudly a victim in body? Was not Paul 
stoned for the sake of the I ruth? It is our inner 
self that hurts us when we disobey and kills us when 
^ve betray. 

John's parents were informed of his imprisonment 
and the confiscation of the oxen. His old mother 
came to the Monastery leaning heavily over her 
walking slick and she prostrated herself before the 
head priest, kissing his feet and begging him for 
mercy upon her only son. The head priest laised his 
head reverently toward heaven and said, “We will 
forgive your son lor his madness, but St. Elija will 
not forgive any who trespass upon hisjand." After 
gazing af him with tearful eyes, the old lady took a 
silver locket from her neck and handed it to the 
head fjriest, saying, “This is my most precious pos 
session, given to me as a wedding gift by my mother, 

. . . Will you accept it as atonement for my son’s 
sin?” 

The head priest took the locket and placed it in 
his pocket, whereupon he looked at John's ancient 
mother who was kissing his hands and expressing to 
him her thanks and gratitude, and he said, “Woe to 
this sinful age! You twist the saying of the Good 
Book and cause the children to eat the sour, and the 
parents teeth sit on edge; go now, good woman, and 
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pray to God for your mad son and ask Him to restore 
his mind/' 

John left the prison, and walked quietly by the 
side of his mother, dii\?pg the oxen betorc him. 
When they reached then wvctciieil hovel, he led tlie 
animals into their mangels ^tud 'iai silently by the 
window, meditating the sunset. In a lew moments he 
heard his father whispering to his mother, saying, 
“Sara, many times have 1 told you that John was 
mad, and you disbelieved. Now you will agree, alter 
what you have seen, lor ihc head priest has spoken 
to you today the very words 1 spoke to yoa in past 
years." John coiuinuctl looking toward the distant 
horizon, watching the sun descend. 

flaster arrived, and at that time the construction of 
a new church iji ihe town <»f Bslicrri had just been 
completed, I'his magnificent place of wmship was 
like a prince’s palace standing amidst the huts ol 
poor subjects. The people were scunying through 
the many preparations to receive a prelate who was 
assigned to ofTitiaic at the religious ceremonies in- 
augurating the new temple. The multitudes stood in 
rows over the roads waiting for His Grice’s arrival. 
The chanting of the priests in unison with cymbal 
sounds and the hymns of the throngs filled the sky. 

The prelate finally arrived, riding a magnificent 
horse harnessed with a gold-studded saddle and as 
he dismounted, the priests and political leaders met 
him with the most beautiful of welcoming speeches. 
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He was escorted to the new altar, where he clothed 
himself in ecclesiastical raiment, decorated with gold 
threads and encrusted with sparkling gems; he wore 
the golden crown, and walked in a procession around 
the altar, carrying his jew^elled staff. He was followed 
by the priests and the carriers of tapers and incense 
burners. 

At that hour, John stood amongst the fellahin at 
the portico, contemplating the scene with bitter sighs 
and sort'owful eyes for it pained him to observe the 
expensive robes, and precious crown, and staff, and 
vases and other objects of needless extravagance, 
w^hile the poor fellahin wdio came from the surround- 
ing villages to (clebraic flic occasion were suffering 
the gnawing pangs of poverty. 7 heir tattered swad* 
dies and sonowfiiJ faces bespoke thgir miserable 
plight, 

The rich dignitaries, decorated wdth badges and 
ribbons, stood aloof praying loudly, w^hile the suffer- 
ing villagers, in the rear of the scene, beat their 
bosoms in sincere prayer that came from the depths 
of their broken hearts. 

The authority of those dignitaries and leaders was 
like the ever-gieen leaves of the poplar trees, and the 
life of those fellahin w^as like a boat wdiose pilot had 
met his destiny and whose rudder had been lost and 
whose sails had been torn by the strong wdnd and left 
at the mercy of the furious depths and the raging 
tempest. 

Tyranny and blind submission . . . which one of 
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these gave birth to the other? Is tyranny a strong 
tree that grows not in the low earth, or is it submis* 
sion, which is like a deserted field where naught but 
thorns can grow? Such thoughts and contemplations 
preyed on John's mind while the ceremonies were 
taking place; he braced his arms about his chest for 
fear his bosom would burst with agony ov^er the peo- 
ple’s plight in this tragedy of opposites. 

He gazed upon the withering creatures of severe 
humanity, whose hearts \vere dry and whose seeds 
were now seeking shelter in the bosom of the earth, 
as destitute pilgrims seek rebirth in a new realm. 

When the pageantry came to an end and the mul- 
titude was preparing to disperse, John felt that a 
compelling power ^vas urging him to speak in behalf 
of the oppressed poor. He pjroceedcd to an extreme 
end of the square, raised his hands toward the sky, 
and as the throngs gathered about, he opened his 
lips and said, ‘'O Jesus, Who art sitting in the heart 
of the circle of light, give heed! Look upon this 
earth from behind the blue dome and see how the 
thorns have choked the flowers which Thy truth 
hast planted. 

“Oh Good Shepherd, the wolves have preyed upon 
the weak lamb which Thou hast carried in Thy 
arms. Thy pure blood has been drawn into the 
depths of the earth which Thy feet have made sacred. 
This good earth has been made by Thine enemies 
into an arena where the strong crushes the weak. 
The cry of the miserable and the lamentation of the 
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helpless can no longer be heard by those sitting 
upon the thrones, preaching Thy word. The lambs 
which Thou hast sent to this earth are now wolves 
who eat tlie one which Thou hast carried and blessed. 

‘'The word of light which sprang forth from Thy 
heart has vanished from the scripture and is replaced 
with an empty and terrible uproar that frightens the 
spirit. 

“Oh Jesus, they have built these churches for the 
sake of their owm glory, and embellished them with 
silk and melted gold. . . . They left the bodies of 
Thy chosen poor wrapped in tattered raiment in the 
cold night. . . . They filled the sky with the smoke 
of burning candles and incense and left the bodies 
of Thy faithful worshippers empty of bread. . . . 
They raised their voices with hymns of praise, but 
deafened themselves to the cry and moan of the 
widows and orphans. 

“Come again. Oh Living Jesus, and drive the 
vendors of Thy faith from Thy sacred temple, for 
they have turned it into a dark cave where vipers of 
hypocrisy and falsehood crawl and abound'.^ 

John’s words, strong and sincere, brought mur- 
murs of apj)roval, and the approach of the digni- 
taries quelled him not. With added courage, strength- 
ened by memories of his earlier experience, he 
continued, “Come, Oh Jesus, and render accounts 
with those Caesars who usurped from the weak what 
is the weak’s and from God what is God’s. The 
grapevine w^hich Thou hast planted with Thy right 
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hand has been eaten by worms of greed and its 
bunches have been trampled down. Thy sons of 
peace are dividing amongst themselves and fighting 
one with another, leaving poor souls as victims in 
the wintry field. Before Ihy altar, they raise their 
voices with prayers, saying, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.’ 
Will our Father in heaven be glorified when His 
name is uttered by empty hearts and sinful lips and 
false tongues? Will peace be on earth while the sons 
of iniscry aie slaving in the fields to feed the strong 
and fill tlie stomachs of the tyrants? Will ever peace 
come and save them from the cuitches of destitution? 

“What is peace? Is it in the eyes of those infants* 
nursing upon the dry breasts of their hungi y moth- 
ers in cold huis? C)r is it in the wretched hovels of 
the hungry "who sleep u])on hard beds and crave for 
one bite of the food which the priests and monks 
feed to their fat pigs? 

“What is joy, Oh Beautiful Jesus? Is it manifest 
when the Emir buys the strong arms of men and the 
honour of women for tin eats of death or for a few 
pieces of silver? Or is it found in submission, and 
slaving of body and spirit to those who dazzle our 
eyes with their glittering badges and golden dia- 
dems? Upon each complaini to Thy peace makers, 
they reivard us w-ith their soldiers, armed with swords 
and spears to step upon our women and children and 
steal our blood. 

“Oh Jesus, full of love and meicy, stretch forth 
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Thy strong arms and protect us from those thieves 
or send welcome Death to deliver us and lead us to 
the graves where we can rest peacefully under the 
watchful care of Thy Cross; there we shall wait for 
Thy return. Oh Mighty Jesus, this life is naught but 
a dark cell of enslavement. ... It is a playing ground 
of horrible ghosts, and it is a pit alive with spectres 
of death. Our days are but sharp words concealed 
under the ragged quills of our beds in the fearful 
darkness of the night. At dawn, these weapons rise 
above our heads as demons, pointing out to us our 
whip-driven slavery in the fields. 

'‘Oh Jesus, have mercy upon the oppressed poor 
who came today to commemorate Thy Resurrection. 
. . . Pity them, for they are miserable and weak.” 

John’s talk appealed to one group ^nd displeased 
another. “He is telling the truth, and speaking in 
our behalf before heaven,” one remarked. And an- 
other one said, “He is bewitched, for he speaks in 
the name of an evil spirit.” And a third commented, 
“We have never heard such infamous talk, not even 
from our fathers! We must bring it to an end!” And 
a fourth one said, whispering into the next man's 
ears, “I felt a new spirit in me when I heard him 
talking.” The next man added, “But the priests 
know our needs more so than he does; it is a sin to 
doubt them.” As the voices grew from every direc- 
tion like the roar of the sea, one of the priests ap- 
proached, placed John in restraint and turned him 
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immediately to the law, whereupon he was taken to 
the Governor's palace for trial. 

Upon his interrogation, John uttered not a single 
word, for he knew that the Nazarcne resorted to 
silence before His persecutors. The governor or- 
dered John to be placed in a prison, where he slept 
peacefully and heart-clcansed that night, leaning his 
head on the rock wall of the dungeon. 

The next day John’s father came and testified be* 
fore the Governor that his son was mad, and added, 
sadly, '‘Many times have 1 heard him talking to him- 
self and speaking of many strange things that none 
could see or understand. Many times did he sit talk- 
ing in the silence of the night, using vague words. I 
heard him calling the ghosts with a voice like that 
of a sorcerer. You may ask the-neighbors who talked 
to him and found beyond doubt that he was insane. 
He never answered when one spoke to him, and 
when he spoke, he uttered cryptic words and phrases 
unknowm to the listener and out of the suljjcct. His 
mother know^s him w'ell. Many times she saw^^ him 
gazing at the distant horizon with glazed eyes and 
speaking wdth passion like a small child, about the 
brooks and tlic flower and the stais. Ask the monks 
w’hose read lings he ridiculed and criticized during 
their sacred Lent. He is insane, Your Excellency, 
bur he is very kind to me and to his mother; he docs 
much to help us in our old age. and he w’^orks wdth 
diligence to keep us fc i and w^rm and alive Pity 
him, and have mercy on us." 
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The Governor released John, and the news of his 
madness spread throughout the village. And when 
the people spoke of John they mentioned his name 
with humour and ridicule, and the maidens looked 
upon him with sorrowful eyes and said, ‘‘Heaven has 
its strange purpose in man. . . . God united beauty 
and insanity in this youth, and joined the kind 
brightness of his eyes with the darkness of his un- 
seen self.” 

In the midst of God’s fields ^nd prairies, and by the 
side of the knolls, carpeted with green grass and 
beautiful flowers, the ghost of John, alone and rest- 
less, watches the oxen grazing peacefully, undis- 
turbed by man’s hardships. With tearful eyes he 
looks toward the scattered villages on both sides of 
the valley and repeats with deep sig^s, “You are 
numerous and I am alone; the wolves prey upon the 
lambs in the darkness of the night, but the blood 
stains remain upon the stones in the valley until the 
dawm comes, and the sun reveals the crime to all.” 
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THE ENCHANTING HOURI 

w 

T ▼ HERE are you leading me, Oh Enchanting 
Houri, and how long shall I follow you 
Upon this hispid rr>ad, planted with 
Thorns? How long shall our souls ascend 
And dCsScend painfully on this twisting 
And rocky patli? 

Like a child following his mother I am 
Following you, holding the extreme end 
Of your garment, forgetting my dreams 
And staring at your beauty, blinding 
My eyes under your spell to the 
Procession o spectres hovering above 
Me, and attracted to you by an inner 
Force within me which I cannot deny. 

Halt for a mcmient and let me see your 
Countenance; and look upon me for a 
Moment; perhaps I will learn your 
Hearths secrets through your strange 
Eyes. Stop and rest, Icr I am weary. 

And my soul is trembling with fear 
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Upon this horrible trail. Halt, for 
We have reached that terrible crossroad 
Where Death embraces Life. 


Oh Houri, listen to me! I was as free 
As the birds, probing the valleys and 
The forests, and flying in the spacious 
Sky. At eventide I rested upon the 
Branches of the trees, meditating the 
Temples and palaces in the City of the 
C^olourful Clouds which the Sun builds 
In the morning and destroys before 
Twilight. 

I was like a thought, walking alone 
And at peace to the East and West of 
The Universe, rejoicing with the 
Beauty and joy of Life, and inquiring 
Into the magnificent mystery of 
Existence. 

I was like a dream, stealing out under 
The friendly wings of the night. 
Entering through the closed windows 
Into the maidens’ chambers, frolicking 
And awakening their hopes. . . . Then I 
Sat by the youths and agitated their 
Desires. . . . Then I probed the elders’ 
Quarters and penetrated their thoughts 
Of serene contentment. 
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Xhen you captured my fancy, and since 
That hypnotic moment 1 felt like a 
Prisoner dragging his shackles and 
Impelled into an unknown p>lace. . . . 

I became intoxicated with your sweet 
Wine that has stolen my will, and I 
Now find my lips kissing the hand 
That strikes me sharply. Can you 
Not see with your soul's eye the 
Crushing of my heart? Halt for a 
Moment; I am regaining my strength 
And untying my weary feet from the 
Heavy chains. I have crushed the 
Cup from which 1 have drunk your 
Tasty venom. . . . But how I am in 
A strange land, and bewildered; 

Which road shall I follo^v? 

My freedom has been restored; will 
You now accept me as a willing 
Companion, who looks at the Sun 
With glazed eyes and grasps the 
Fire with untrerrbling fingers? 

I have unbound my wings and 1 am 
Ready to ascend; will you accompany 
A youth who spends his days roaming 
The mountains like the lone eagle, and 
Wastes his nights v andering in the 
Deserts like the restless lion? 
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Will you content yourself with the 
Affection of one who looks upon Love 
As but an entertainer, and declines 
Xo accept her as his master? 

Will you accept a heart that loves. 

But never yields? And burns, but 
Never melts? Will you be at case 
With a soul that tjuivers befoie the 
"rernpest, but never surienders to it? 

Will you accept one as a companion 
W^ho makes Jiot slaves, nor will become 
One? Will you own me but nor possess 
Me, by taking iny body and not m> heart? 

Fhen here is itiy hand— grasp it with 
Your hcautiftd hand: and here isjny 
Body — embrace it with your loving 
Arms; and here arc my lips — bcsicjw^ 

Upon them a deep and dizzying kiss. 
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BEHIND THE GARMENT 


I^ACiiEL woke at mid- 
night and gazed intently at something invisible in 
the sky of her chamber. She heard a voire more 
soothing than the Avhispers of Life, and more dismal 
than the moaning call of the abyss, and softer than 
the rustling of white wings, and deeper than the 
message of the waves. ... It vibrated with hope and 
with lutility, with joy and with misery, and with 
affection for life, yet with desire for death. Then 
Rachel closed her eyes and sighed deeply, and 
gasped, saying, “Dawn has reached the extreme end 
of the valley; we should go toward the sun and meet 
him.“ Her lips were parted, resembling and echo 
ing a deep wound in the soul. 

At that moment the priest approached her bed 
and felt her hand, but found it as cold as the snow; 
and when he grimly placed his fingers upon her 
heart, he determined that it was as immobile as the 
ages, and as silent as the secret of Ins heart. 

The reverend father bowed his head in deep 
despair. His lips quivered as if wanting to utter a 
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divine word, repeated by the phantoms of the night 
in the distant and deserted valleys. 

After crossing her arms upon her bosom, the 
priest looked toward a man sitting in an obscured 
corner of the room, and with a kind and merciful 
voice he said, “Your beloved has reached the great 
circle of light. Come, my brother, let us kneel and 
pray/' 

The sorrowful husband lifted his head; his eyes 
stared, gazing at the unseen, and his expression then 
changed as if he saw understanding in the ghost of 
an unknown God. He gathered the remnants of him- 
self and walked reverently toward the bed of his 
wife, and knelt by the side of the clergyman who 
was praying and lamenting and making the sign of 
the cross. 

Placing his hand upon the shoulder of the grief 
stricken husband, the Father said quietly, “Go to 
the adjoining room, brother, for you are in great 
need of rest/' 

He rose obediently, walked to the room and threw 
his fatigued body upon a narrow bed, and in a few 
moments he was sailing in the wwld of sleep like a 
little child taking refuge in the merciful arms of 
his loving mother. 

The priest remained standing like a statue in the 
center of the room, and a strange conflict gripped 
him. And he looked with tearful eyes first at the 
cold body of the young woman and then through 
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the parted curtain at her husband, who had sur- 
rendered himself to the allure of slumber. An hour, 
longer than an age and more terrible than Death, 
had already passed, and the priest was still standing 
between two parted souls. One was dreaming as a 
field dreams of the coming Spring after the tragedy 
of Winter, and the other was resting eternally. 

Then the priest came close to the body of the 
young woman and knelt as if worshipping before 
the aUar; he held her cold hand and placed it against 
his trembling lips, and looked at her face that was 
adorned with the soft veil of Death. His \oicc was 
at the same time calm as the night and deep as the 
chasm and faltering as with the hopes of man. And 
in voice he wept, 'Oh Rachel, bride of my soul, 
hear me! At last I am able tn talk! Death has opened 
my lips so that I can now re\cal to you a secret 
deeper than Life itself. Pain has unj)inioned my 
tongue and I can dist lose to you my siilTering, more 
painful than pain. Listen to the cry of my soul, Oh 
Pure Spirit, hovering between the earth and the 
firmament. Gi^c l^eed to the youth who waited for 
you to come from the field, ga/ing upon you from 
behind the trees, in feir of your beauty. Hear the 
priest, who is serving God, calling to you unashamed, 
after you have /reached the City of God. I ha\c 
proved the strength of my h-nc by concealing it!*’ 

Having thus oi>cneJ his soul, ilie Father leanec! 
over and printed three 1 ^ng. warm, and mute kisses 
upon her forehead, eyes and throat, pouring forth 
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all his heart’s secret of love and pain, and the 
anguish of the years. Then he suddenly withdrew to 
the dark comer and dropped in agony upon the 
floor, shaking like an Autumn leaf, as if the touch 
of her cold fate had awakened within him the spirit 
tc^ repent; whereupon he composed himself and 
knelt, hiding his face with his cupped hands, and 
he whispered softly, “God. . . . Forgive my sin; for- 
give my weakness. Oh Lord. I could no longer resist 
disclosing that which You knew. Seven years have I 
kept the deep sc( rets hidden in my heart from the 
spoken word, until Death came and tore them from 
me. Help me, Oh God, to hide this terrible and 
beautiful memory which brings sweetness from life 
and bitterness from You. Forgive me, My Lord, and 
forgive my weakness.” 

Without looking at the young woman’s corpse, he 
continued suffering and lamenting until Dawn came 
and dropf)ed a rosy veil upon those two still images, 
revealing the conflict of I.ove and Religion to one 
man; the peace of Life and Death to the other. 
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DEAD ARE MY PEOPLE 

{Written in exile during the famine in Syria) 


WORLD WAR I 


p 

V.J 0 NK arc my people, but 1 exist yet, 
Lamenting them in my solitude. . . . 

Dead are my Iriends, and in their 
Death my hie is naught but gieat 
Disaster. 

The knolls of my counti y are submerged 
By tears anti blood, for my people and 
My beloved are gone, and 1 am here 
Living as I did when my people and my 
Beloved rvere enjoying life and the 
Bounty of life, and rvhen llie hills of 
My country wt—e blessed and engulfed 
By the light of the sun. 

My people died from hunger, and he who 
Did not perish from starvation was 
Butchered with the sw<>rd; and I am 
Here in this dL' mt land, roaming 
Amongst a joyful jjcofile wdio sleep 
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Upon soft beds, and smile at the days 
While the days smile upon them. 

My people died a painful and shameful 
Death, and here am I living in plenty 
And in peace. . . . This is deep tragedy 
Ever-enacted upon the stage of my 
Heart; few would care to witness this 
Drama, for my people arc as birds with 
Broken wings, left behind by the flock. 

If I were hungry and living amid iny 
Famished people, and persecuted among 
My oppressed countrymen, the burden 
Of the black days would be lighter 
Upon my restless dreams, and the 
Obscurity of the night would be le^s 
Dark before my hollow eyes and my 
Crying heart and my wounded solil. 

For he ^vho shares with his people 
Xheir sorrow and agony will feel a 
Supreme comfort created only by 
Suffering in sacrifice. And he will 
Be at peace with himself when he dies 
Innocent with his fellow innocents. 

But I am not living with my hungry 
And persecuted people who are walking 
In the procession of death toward 
Martyrdom. ... I am here beyond the 
Broad seas living in the shadow of 
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Tranquility, and in the sunshine of 
Peace. ... I am afar from the pitiful 
Arena and the distressed, and cannot 
Be proud of aught, not even of my own 
Tears. 

What can an exiled son do for his 
Starving people, and of what value 
Unto them is the lamentation of an 
Absent poet? 

Were I an ear of corn grown in the earth 
Of my country, the hungiy child would 
Pluck me and remove with my kernels 
The hand of Death from his soul. Were 
I a ripe fruit in the gardens of my 
Country, the starving woman would 
Gather me and sustain life. Were I 
A bird flying in the sky of my country. 
My hungry brother would hunt me and 
Remove with the flesh of my body the 
Shadow of the grave from his body. 

But alas! I am not an ear of corn 
Grown in the plains of Syria, nor a 
Ripe fruit in ^he valleys of Lebanon; 
This is my disaster, and this is my 
Mute calamity which brings humiliation 
Before my soul and before the phantoms 
Of the night. . . . This is the painful 
Tragedy which ightens my tongue and 
Pinions my arms and arrests me usurped 
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Of poxver and of will and of action. 

This is the curse burned upon my 
Forehead before God and man. 

And oftentime they say unto me, 

“The disaster of your country is 
But naught to the calamity of the 
World, and the teais and blood shed 
By your people are as nothing to 
The rivers of blood and tears 
Pouring each day and night in the 
Valleys and plains of the earth. . . 

Yes, but the death of my people is 
A silent accusation; it is a crime 
Conceived by the heads of the unseen 
Serpents. ... It is a songless and » 

Sccnclcss tragedy. . . . And if my 
People had attacked the despots 
And oppressors and died as rebels, 

I would have said, “Dying for 
Freedom is nobler than living in 
The shadow of v/eak submission, for 
He who embraces death with the sword 
Of Truth in his hand will eternalize 
With the Eternity of Truth, for Life 
Is weaker than Death and Death is 
Weaker than Truth. 

If my nation had partaken in the war 
Of all nations and had died in the 
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Field o£ battle, I would say that 
The raging tempest had broken with 
Its might the green branches; and 
Strong death under the canopy of 
The tempest is nobler than slow 
Perishment in the arms of senility. 
But there was no rescue from the 
Closing jaws. ... My people dropped 
And wept with the crying angels. 

If an earthquake had torn my 
Country asunder and the eartli had 
Engulfed my. people into its bosom, 

I would have said, “A great and 
Mysterious law has been moved by 
The will of divine force, ana it 
Would be pure madness if w^e frail 
Mortals endeavoured to probe its 
Deep secrets. - . 

But my people did not die as rebels; 
They w’ere not killed in the field 
Of oat tie; nor did the earthquake 
Shatter my country and subdue them. 
Death was iheir only rescuer, and 
Starvation their only spoils. 


My people died on the cross. . . 
They died while their hands 
Stretched toward the East and West, 
While the remnants of their eyes 
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Stared at the blackness of the 
Firmament. . . . They died silently. 

For humanity had closed its ears 
To their cry. They died because 
They did not befriend their enemy. 
They died because they loved their 
Neighbours. They died because 
They placed trust in all humanity. 
They died because they did not 
Oppress the oppressors. They died 
Because they were the crushed 
Flowers, and not the crushing feet. 
They died because they were peace 
Makers. They perished from hunger 
In a land rich with milk and honey. 
They died because the monsters of 
Hell arose and destroyed all that 
Their fields grew, and devoured the 
Last provisions in their bins. . . . 

They died because the vipers and 
Sons of vipers spat out poison into 
The space where the Holy Cedars and 
The roses and the jasmine breathe 
Their fragrance. 

My people and your people, my Syrian 
Brother, are dead. . . . What can be 
Done for those who are dying? Our 
Lamentations will not satisfy their 
Hunger, and our tears ivill not quench 
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Xheir thirst; what can we do to save 
Them from between the iron paws of 
Hunger? My brother, the kindness 
Which compels you to give a part of 
Your life to any human who is in the 
Shadow of losing his life is the only 
Virtue which makes you worthy of the 
flight of day and the peace of the 
Night. . . . Remember, my brother. 
That the coin which you drop into 
The withered hand stretching toward 
You is the only golden chain that 
Binds your rich heart to the 
Loving heart of Ood. . , . 
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THE AMBITIOUS VIOLET 


T 

AfiERK was a beautiful 
and fiv.giaiiL violet who lived placidly aiiiongst her 
friends, and swayed happily amidst the other flowers 
in a soliiary gaiden. One morning, as her crown was 
embellished with heads of dew, she lifted her head 
and looked about; site saw a tail and handsome rose 
staiuhng proudly and leaelung high into space, like 
a burning ioich upon an emerald lamfl 

rile violet opened her blue lips and said, “VVliat 
an unlot lunate arn 1 among ihesc flowers, and how 
humble is the position I occupy in their presence! 
Nature has fashioned me to be short and poor. . . . 
I live verv dose to the earth and I cannot raise my 
head toward the blue sky, or turn my face to the 
sun, as tht roses do.*' 

And the rose heard her neighbour’s words; she 
laughed and commented, “How strange is your talk! 
You are fortunate, and yet you cannot understand 
your fortune. Nature has bestowed upon you fra- 
grance and beauty which she did not grant to any 
other. . . , Cast aside your thoughts and be con- 
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tented, and remember that he who humbles himself 
will be exalted, and he who exalts himself will be 
crushed/' 

The violet answered, “You are consoling me be- 
cause you have that which I crave. . . . You seek to 
embitter me with the meaning that you aic great. 
. . . How painful is the prcadiing of the fortunate 
to the heart of the miserable! And how severe is the 
strong when he stands as advisor among the weak!" 

And Nature heard the comersation of the violet 
and the rose; she approached and said, “\\ hat has 
happened to you, my daughter violet? You have 
been humble and sweet in all your deeds and words. 
Has greed entered \()Ut heart and numbed your 
senses?" In a pleading \oi(e\ the \iolet ans^vered 
her, saying, "Oh great and merciful mother, full of 
love and sympathy, 1 beg you, with all my heart and 
soul, to grant my recjuest and allow me to be a rose 
for one day." 

And Nature responded, "You know not what you 
are seeking; you arc unaware of the concealed dis- 
aster behind your blind ambition. If you were a rose 
you would be sorry, and repentance would a\ ail you 
but naught." The violet insisted, "Change me into 
a tall rose, for I wish lo lift m\ head high with 
pride; and regardless of my fate, it will be my own 
doing." Nature yielded, saying, "Oh ignorant and 
rebellious violet, I will grant your request. But if 
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calamity befalls you, your complaint must be to 
yourself/’ 

And Nature stretched forth her mysterious and 
magic fingers and touched the roots of the violet, 
who immediately turned into a tall rose, rising above 
all other flowers in the garden. 

At eventide the sky became thick with black 
clouds, and the raging elements disturbed the si- 
lence of existence with thunder, and commenced to 
attack the garden, sending forth a great rain and 
strong winds, rhe tempest tore the branches and 
uprooted the plants and broke the stems of the tall 
flowers, sparing only the little ones who grew close 
to the friendly earth. That solitary garden suffered 
greatly from the belligerent skies, and when the 
storm calmed and the sky cleared, ^1 the flowers 
were laid waste and none of them had escaped the 
wrath of Nature except the clan of small violets, 
hiding by th^ wall of the garden. 

Having lifted her head and viewed the tragedy of 
the flowers and trees, one of the violet maidens 
smiled happily and called to her companions, say- 
ing, “See what the tempest has done to the haughty 
flowers 1“ Another violet said, “We are small, and 
live close to the earth, but we are safe from the 
wrath of the skies. “ And a third one added, “Because 
we are poor in height the tempest is unable to sub- 
due us," 

At that moment the queen of violets saw by her 
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side the converted violet, hurled to earth by the 
storm and distorted upon the wet grass like a limp 
soldier in a battle field. The queen of the violets 
lifted her head and called to her family, saying, 
“Look, my daughters, and meditate upon that which 
Greed has done to the violet who became a proud 
rose for one hour. Let the memory of this scene be 
a reminder of your good fortune." 

And the dying rose moved and gathered the rem- 
nants of her strength, and quietly said, “You are 
contented and meek dullards; I have never feared 
the tempest. Yesterday I, too, was satisfied and con- 
tented with Life, but Contentment has acted as a 
barrier between my existence and the tempest of 
Life, confining me to a sickly and sluggish peace and 
tranquility of mind. I could have lived the same life 
you are living now by clinging with fear to the earth. 
. . . I could have waited for winter to shroud me 
with snow and deliver me to Death, who will surely 
claim all violets. ... I am happy now because I 
have probed outside my little world into the mys- 
tery of the Universe . . . something which you have 
not yet done. I could Itave overlooked Greed, whose 
nature is higher than mine, but as I hearkened to 
the silence of the night, I heard the hea\eniy world 
talking to this earthly world, saying, ‘Ambition be- 
yond existence is the essential puipose of our being.* 
At that moment my revolted and my heart 

longed for a position higher than my limited exist- 
ence. I realized that the abyss cannot hear the song 
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of the stars, and at that moment I commenced fight* 
ing against my smallness and craving for that which 
did not belong to me, until my rebelliousness turned 
into a great power, and my longing into a creating 
will. . . . Nature, who is the great object of our 
deeper dreams, granted my request and changed me 
into a rose with her magic fingers.'* 

7'he rose became silent for a moment, and in a 
weakening voice, mingled with pride and achieve- 
ment, she said, “I have lived one hour as a proud 
rose; 1 have existed for a time like a queen; I have 
looked at the Universe from behind the eyes of the 
rose; I have heard the whisper of the firmament 
through the ears of the rose and touched the folds df 
Light's garment with rose petals. Is there any here 
who can claim such honour?" Having thus spoken, 
she lowered her head, and with a choking voice she 
gasped, "I shall die now, for my soul has attained 
its goal. I have finally extended my knowledge to a 
world beyond the narrow cavern of my birth. This 
is the design of Life. . . . This is the secret of Exist- 
ence." Then the . ::je quivered, slowly folded her 
petals, and breathed her last with a heavenly smile 
upon her lips ... a smile of fulfillment of hope and 
purpose in Life ... a smile of victory ... a God's 
smile. 
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THE CRUCIFIED 

(written on good I- rid ay) 


T 

JLoday, and on \i\is same 
day of each year, man is staitled from his deep 
slumber and stands before the phantoms of the Ages, 
looking with tearful eyes toward Mount Calvary to 
witness Jesus the Nazarene nailed on the Cross. . . . 
But when the day is over and e\'entide comes, hu- 
man kinds return and kneel praying before the 
idols, erected upon every hilltop, every prairie, and 
every barter of wheat. 

Today, the Cdiristian souls ride on the wing of 
memories and lly to Jerusalem. There they will 
stand in throngs, beaihig upon their bosoms, and 
staring at Him, crown 'd with ? wteath of thorns, 
stretching His arms before heaven, and looking 
from behind the veil of Death into the depths of 
Life . . . 

But when the curtain of night drops o\'er the 
stage of the day and the orief drama is concluded, 
the Christians will go back in groups and lie down 
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in the shadow of oblivion between the quilts of ig- 
norance and slothfulness. 

On this one day of each year, the philosophers 
leave their dark caves, and the thinkers their cold 
cells, and the poets their imaginary arbors, and all 
stand reverently upon that silent mountain, listen- 
ing to the voice of a ycung man saying of His killers, 
‘'Oh Father, forgive them, lor they know not what 
they arc doing.” 

But as dark silence chokes the voices of the light, 
the philosophers and the thinkers and the poets re- 
turn to their narrow crevices and shroud their souls 
with meaningless pages of parchment. 

The women who busy themselves in the splen- 
dour of Life ’will bestir themselves today from their 
cushions to see the sorro^vful woimyi standing be- 
fore the Cross like a tender sapling before the rag- 
ing tempest; and when they approach near to her, 
they will he^r a deep moaning and a painful grief. 

The young men and women wlio are racing wnth 
the torrent of modeiTi civilization will halt today for 
a moment, and look backward to sec the young 
Magdalen washing with her tears the blood stains 
from the feet of a Holy Man suspended between 
Heaven and Earth; and when their shallow eyes 
weary of the scene they wdll depart and soon laugh. 

On this dav of each year. Humanity wakes with 
the awakening of the Spring, and stands crying be- 
low the suffering Nazarene; then she closes her 
eyes and surrenders herself to a deep slumber. But 
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Spring will remain awake, smiling and progressing 
until merged into Summer, dressed in scented 
golden raiment. Humanity is a mourner who en- 
joys lamenting the memories and heroes ol the 
Ages. ... If Humanity were possessed of under- 
standing, there would be rejoicing over their 
glory. Humanity is like a child standing in glee 
by a Avounded beast. Humanity laughs belore the 
strengthening torrent which tarries into oblivion 
the dry branches of the tiecs. and sweeps away with 
detenu ination all things not fastened to strength. 

Humanity looks upon Jesus the Nazarenc as a 
poor-born Who stilTered misery and humiliation 
wdth all of the weak. And He is pitied, for Human- 
ity belic\’cs He was crucified painfullv. . . . And all 
that Humanity ofTers to Him is crying and wailing 
and lamentation. For centuries Humanity has been 
worshipping weakness in the person ol the Saviour. 

The Na/arenc -was not weak! He was strong and 
is strong! But the people refuse to heed the true 
meaning of sir ‘ng h, 

Jesus never lived a life of fear, nor did He die 
suffering or coinplaini g. ... He lived as a leader; 
He was crucified as a ciusader; FIc dded i/ith a hero- 
ism that frightened His killers and tormenters. 

Jesus “teas not a bird with broken wings: He w^as 
a raging tempest who broke all crooked wings. He 
feared not His perscr.uors nor His enemies. He 
suffered not before His Killers. Free and brave and 
daring He was He defied all despots and oppressors. 
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He saw the contagious pustules and amputated 
them. . . . He muted Evil and He crushed False- 
hood and He choked Treachery. 

Jesus came not from the heart of the circle of 
Light to destroy the homes and build upon their 
ruins the convents and monasteries. He did not per- 
suade the strong man to become a monk or a priest, 
but He came to send forth upon this earth a new 
spirit, with power to crumble the foundation of any 
monarchy built upon human bones and skulls. . . . 
He came to demolish the majestic palaces, con- 
strunefl upon the graves of the weak, and crush the 
idols, erected upon the bodies of the poor. Jesus 
w’as not sent here to teach the people to build 
magnificent (hutches and temples amidst the cold 
wTCtchcd huts and dismal hovels. .•. . He came to 
make the human heart a temple,, and the soul an 
altar, and the mind a priest. 

These w’(&re the missions of Jesus the Nazarene, 
and these are the teachings for which He was cruci- 
fied. And if Humanity rvere wise, she would stand 
today and sing in strength the song of conquest 
and the hymn of triumph. 

Oh, Crucified Jesus, Who are looking sorrowfully 
from Mount Calvary at the sad procession of the 
Ages, and hearing the clamour of the dark nations, 
and understanding the dreams of Eternity . . . Thou 
art, on the Cross, more glorious and dignified than 
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one thousand kings upon one thousand thrones in 
one thousand empires. . . . 

Thou art, in the agony of death, more powerful 
than one thousand generals in one thousand wars. . . . 

With Thy sorrows, i hou art more joyous ban 
Spring with its ilowers. . . . 

With U^by suffering, 'rhou an moie bravely silent 
than tlic crying angels ol heaven. . . . 

Before 'I’hy lashers. Thou an moie rc'^oluic than 
the mountain of rock. . . . 

Thy wreath of thorns is more brilliant and sub- 
lime than the crown of Bahiam. ... 1 lie nails 
piercing 'Fhy hands arc more beautiful tlian the 
sceptre of Jupiter. . . . 

The spatters of blood uj^on Thy feet are more 
resplendent than the necklace (^f Ishtar. 

Forgive the weak who lament llice today, for 
they do not know how to lament themselves. . . . 

Forgive them, for they do not know that Thou 
hast conquered death with death, and bestowed life 
upon the de?<k . . 

Forgive them, for they do not know that Thy 
strength .still awaits t’ em. . . . 

Forgi\’e them, for they do n^'t knov/ that every. day 
is Thy day 
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j^JiGHT had fallen and ob- 
scurity engulfed the city while the lights glittered in 
the palaces and the huts and the shops. 'I'he multi- 
tudes, wearing their festite raiment, crowded the 
streets and upon their faces appeared the signs of 
celebration and contentment. 

I avoided the clamoin oi the throngs and walked 
alone, contemplating the Man Whose^greatness they 
W'ere honouring, and meditating the Genius of the 
Ages Who was born in poverty, and lived virtuously, 
and died on the Cross. 

I was pondering the burning torch which was 
lighted in this humble village in Syria by the Holy 
Spirit. , . . The Holy Spirit Who hovers over all the 
ages, and penetrates one civilization and then an- 
other through His truth. 

As I reached the public garden, I seated myself 
on a rustic bench and commenced looking between 
the naked trees toward the crowded streets; I lis- 
tened to the hymns and songs of the celebrants. 

After an hour of deep thinking, I looked sidewise 
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and was surprised to find a man sitting by me, hold- 
ing a short branch with which he engraved vague fig- 
ures on the ground. I was startled, tor 1 had not seen 
nor heard his approach, but 1 said within myself 
"He is solitary, as I am," And after looking thor 
oughly at him, I saw that in spite of his old-fashioned 
raiment and long hair, he was a dignified man, 
worthy of attention. It seemed that he detected the 
thoughts within me, for in a deep and quiet voice he 
said, "Good evening, my son." 

"Good evening to you," I responded with respect. 

And he resumed his drawing while the strangely 
soothing sound of his voice was still echoing in my 
ears. And 1 spoke to him again, saying, "Are you a 
stranger in this city?" 

"Yes, I am a stranger in this city and every city," 
he replied. I consoled him, adding, "A stranger 
should forget that he is an outsider in these holi- 
days, for there is kindness and generosity in tlie pco 
pie." He replied wearily, "I am more a stranger in 
these days than in any other." Having thus spoken, 
he looked at the clear skies; his eyes probed the stars 
and his lips quivered as if he had found in the firma- 
ment an image of a distant country. His queer state- 
ment aroused my interest, and I said, "This is the 
time of the year when the people are kind to all 
other people. The rich remember the poor and the 
strong have compassior h)r the weak." 

He returned, "Yes, the momentary mercy of the 
rich upon the poor is bitter, and the sympathy of 
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the Strong toward the weak is naught but a reminder 
of superiority." 

I affirmed, "Your words have merit, but the weak 
poor do not care to know what transpires in the heart 
of the rich, and the hungry never think of the 
method by which the bread he is craving is kneaded 
and baked." 

And he responded, "The one who receives is not 
mindful, but the one who gives bears the burden 
of cautioning himself that it is with a view to broth- 
erly love, and toward friendly aid, and not to self- 
esteem." 

I was amazed at his wisdom, and again commenced 
to meditate upon his ancient appearance and strange 
garments. Then I returned mentally and said, "It 
appears that you are in need of help; will you accept 
a few coins from me?" And with a ^ad smile he an- 
swered me, saying, "Yes. I am in desperate need, 
but not of gold or silver." 

Puzzled,' I asked, "What is it that you require?" 

"I am in need of shelter. I am in need of a place 
where I can rest my head and my thoughts." 

"Please accept these two denars and go to the inn 
for lodging," I insisted. 

Sorrowfully he answered, "I have tried every inn, 
and knocked at every door, but in vain. I have en- 
tered every food shop, but none cared to help me. 
I am hurt, not hungry; I am disappointed, not tired; 
I seek not a roof, but human shelter." 

I salt} within myself, "What a strange person he 
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is! Once he talks like a philosopher and again like 
a madman!'* As I whispered these thoughts into the 
ears of my inner self, he stared at me, lowered his 
voice to a sad level, and said, '*Yes, I am a madman, 
but even a madman will find himself a stranger with- 
out shelter and hungry without food, for the heart of 
man is empty.” 

I apologized to him, saying, regret my unwit- 
ting thought. Would you accept my hospitality and 
take shelter in my quarters?** 

“I knocked at your door and all the doors one 
thousand times, and received no answer,** he an- 
swered severely. 

Now I was convinced that he was truly a madman, 
and I suggested, “Let us go now, and proceed to my 
home.” 

He lifted his head slowly and said, ”If you were 
aware of my identity you would not invite me to 
your home.*’ 

“Who are you?’* I inquired, fearfully, slowly. 

With a voice that sounded like the roar of the 
ocean, he thundered, bitterly, “I am the revolution 
who builds what the nations destroy. ... I am the 
tempest who uproots the plants, grown by the ages. 
... I am the one who came to spread war on earth 
and not peace, for man is content only in misery!” 

And, with tears coursing down his cheeks, he 
stood up high, and a mist of light grew about him, 
and he stretched forth his arms, and I saw the marks 
of the nails in the palms of his hands; I prostrated 
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myself before him convulsively and cried out, say- 
ing, “Oh Jesus, the Nazarene!" 

And He continued, in anguish, “The people are 
celebrating in My honour, pursuing the tradition 
woven by the ages around My name, but as to My- 
self, 1 am a stranger wandering from East to West 
upon this earth, and no one knows of Me. The foxes 
have their holes, and the birds of the skies their 
nests, but the Son of Man has no place to rest His 
head.” 

At that momeni, I opened my eyes, lifted my head, 
and looked around, but found naught except a col- 
umn of smoke before me. and I heard only the shiv- 
ering voice of the silence of the night, coming from 
the depths of Eternity. I collected myself and looked 
again to the singing throngs in the distance, and a 
voice within me said, ”The very sti^ength that pro- 
tects the heart from injury is the strength that pre- 
vents the heart from enlarging to its intended great- 
ness within* The song of the voice is sweet, but the 
song of the heart is the pure voice of heaven.** 
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THE GRAVE DIGGER 


In the terrible silence of 
the night, as all heavenly things disappeared behind 
the grasping veil of thick clouds, I walked lonely 
and afraid in the Valley of the Phantoms of Death. 

As midnight came, and the spectres leaped about 
me with their horrible, ribbed wings, I observed a 
giant ghost standing before me, fascinating me with 
his hypnotic ghastliness. In a thundering voice he 
said, *'Your fear is two-fold! You fear being in fear 
of me! You cannot conceal it, for you are weaker 
than the thin thread of the spider What is your 
earthly name?" 

I leaned against a great rock, gathered myself 
from this sudden shock, and in a sickly, trembling 
voice replied, "My name is Abdallah, which means 
'slave of God.’ " For l few moments he remained 
silent with a frightening silence. I grew accustomed 
to his appearance, but w’as again shaken by his weird 
thoughts and words, his strange beliefs and con- 
templations. 

He rumbled, "Numeious are the slaves of God, 
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and great are God’s woes with His slaves. Why did 
not your father call you ‘Master of Demons’ instead, 
adding one more disaster to the huge calamity of 
earth? You cling with terror to the small circle of 
gifts from your ancestors, and your aliliction is 
caused by your parents’ bequest, and you will re- 
main a slave of death until you become one of the 
dead. 

' Your vocations are wasteful and deserted, and 
your lives are hollow. Real life has never visited 
you, nor will it; neither will your deceitful self re- 
alize your living death. Your illusioned eyes see the 
people quivering before the tempest of life and you 
believe them to be alive, while in truth they have 
been dead since they were born. "I'here were none 
who would bury them, and the one good career for 
you is that of grave digger, and 5s such you may 
rid the few living of the corpses heaped about the 
homes, the paths, and the churches.” 

I protested, "I cannot pursue such a vocation. My 
wife and children require my support and com- 
panionship.” 

He leaned toward me, showing his braided mus- 
cles that seemed as the roots of a strong oak tree, 
abounding with life and energy, and he bellowed, 

‘ Give to each a spade and teach them to dig graves; 
your life is naught but black misery hidden behind 
walls of white plaster. Join us, for we genii are the 
only possessors of reality! The digging of graves 
brings a slow but positive benefit which causes the 
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vanishing of the dead creatures who tremble with 
the storm and never walk with it/’ He mused and 
then inquired, “What is your religion?” 

Bravely I stated, “I believe in God and I honour 
His prophets; I love virtue and I have faith in 
eternity.” 

With remarkable wisdom and conviction he re- 
sponded, “These empty words were placed on hu- 
man lips by past ages and not by knowledge, and you 
actually believe in yourself only; and you honour 
none but yourself, and you have faith only in the 
eternity of your desires. Man has worshipped his 
own self since the beginning, calling that seif by ap- 
propriate titles, until now, when he employs the 
word 'God’ to mean that same self.” Then the giant 
roared with laughter, the echoes reverberating 
through the hollows of the caverns, and he taunted, 
“How strange are those who worship their own 
selves, their real existence being naught but earthly 
carcasses!” 

He paused, and I contemplated his sayings and 
meditated tl eir meanings. He possessed a knowl- 
edge stranger than life and more terrible than death, 
and deeper than tr ith. Timidly, I ventured, “Do 
you have a religion or a God.''” 

“My name is The Mad God,” he offered, “and 
I was born at all times, and 1 am the god of my own 
self. I am not wise, for wdvlom is a quality ot the 
weak. I am strong, r ! the earth moves under the 
steps of my feet, and when I stop, the procession of 
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stars stops with me. 1 mock at the people. ... 1 ac- 
company the giants of night. ... I mingle with the 
great kings of the genii. ... I am in possession of 
the secrets of existence and non-existence. 

“In the morning I blaspheme the sun ... at noon- 
tide I curse humanity ... at eventide I submerge 
nature ... at night I kneel and worship myself. I 
never sleep, for I am time, the sea, and myself. . . . 
I eat human bodies for food, drink their blood to 
quench my thirst, and use their dying gasps to draw 
my breath. Although you deceive yourself, you are 
my brother and you live as I do. Begone . . . hypo- 
crite! Crawl back to earth and continue to worship 
your own self amid the living dead!“ 

I staggered from the rocky, cavernous valley in 
narcotic bewilderment, scarcely believing what my 
ears had heard and my eyes had seen! I was torn in 
pain by some of the truths he had spoken, and wan- 
dered trough the fields all that night in melancholy 
contemplation, 

I procured a spade and said within myself, “Dig 
deeply the graves, . . . Go, now, and wherever you 
find one of the living dead, bury him in the earth.'* 
Since that day I have been digging graves and 
burying the living dead. But the living dead are 
numerous and I am alone, having none to aid me. . . . 
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HONEYED POISON 


It was a beautiful morn 
of dizzying brilliance in North l.ebanon when the 
people of the village of l uhi gathered arcjund the 
portico of the small church that stood in the midst of 
their dwellings. "I'hey were discussing busily the sud- 
den and unexplained departure of Farris Rahal, wdio 
left behind liis bride ot but half a year. 

Farris Rahal was the Sheik and leader of the 
village, and he had inherited this honourable status 
from his ancestors who had ruled over Tula for cen* 
turics. Althougli he was not quite twenty-seven years 
of age, he possessed an outstanding ability and sin- 
cerity that w- 11 the admiration, reverence, and re- 
spect of all the feilahin. When Fanis married Susan, 
the people coinnicnu ] upon him, saying, “What a 
fortunate man is Fail is Rahal! He has attained all 
that man can hope for in the bounty of life’s hap- 
piness, and he is but a youth!” 

That morning, when all of Tula arose from slum- 
ber and learned tha<^ the Sheik had gathered his 
gold, mounted his steeu and left the village bidding 
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none farewell, curiosity and concern prevailed, and 
inquiries were many as to the cause that prompted 
him to desert his wife and his home, his lands and 
his vineyards. 

By reason of tradition and geography, life in North 
Lebanon is highly sociable, and the people share 
their joys and sorrows, provoked by humble spirit 
and instinctive clannishness. Upon any occurrence, 
the entire populace of the village convenes to in- 
quire upon the incident, offers all possible assistance, 
and returns to labour until fate again offers a con- 
gregant mission. 

It was such a matter that drew the people of Tula 
from their work that day, and caused them to gather 
about the church of Mar Fula discussing the depar- 
ture of their Sheik and exchanging views upon its 
singularity. 

It w^as at this time that Father Kstepham head of 
the local church, arrived, and upon his drawn coun 
tenance one could read the unmistakable signs of 
deep suffering, the signs of a painfully w^ounded 
spirit. He contemplated the scene for a moment and 
then spoke. “Do not ask ... do not ask any cjuestion 
of me! Before daybreak this day. Sheik Farris 
knocked upon the door of my house, and I saw him 
holding the rein of his horse, and from his face 
emanated grave sorrow and agonized grief. Upon 
my remark as to the strangeness of the hour, he re- 
plied, 'Father, I come to bid you farewell, for I am 
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sailing beyond the oceans and will never again re- 
turn to this land/ And he handed to me a sealed 
envelope, addressed to his dearest friend Nabih 
Malik, asking me to deliver it. He mounied his steed 
and sped off to the east, affording me no further op- 
portunity to understand the purpose of his unusual 
departure/* 

One of the villagers observed, "Undoubtedly the 
missive will reveal to us the secret of his going, for 
Nabih is his closest friend.*' Another added, "Have 
you seen his bride. Father?’* The priest replied, say- 
ing, "I visited her after the morning prayer and 
found her standing at the window, staring with un- 
seeing eyes at something invisible, appearing as one 
who has lost all senses, and when I endeavoured to 
ask concerning Farris she merely said, ‘I do not 
know! I do not knowl* Then she wept like a child 
who suddenly becomes an orphan/’ 

As the father concluded talking, the group tight- 
ened with fear at the startling report ol a gunshot 
coming from the east portion of ihc village, and it 
was followed i nrijediatcly by the bitier wailing of a 
woman The throng was in a dismayed trance of im- 
mobility for a morncr , and then, men, Avomen and 
children, all ran toward the stene, and upon their 
faces there was a dark mask of fear and evil omen. 
As they reached the garden that surrounded the 
Sheik's residence, tliey became w itness to a most hor- 
rible drama, portrayal wdth death. Nabih Malik 
was lying on the ground, a stream of blood issuing 
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from his breast, and by him stood Susan, wife of the 
Sheik Farris Rahal, tearing her hair and shredding 
her raiment and flailing her arms about and shriek- 
ing wildly, “Nabih . . . Nabih . . . why did you do 
it!” 

The onlookers were astounded, and it was as 
though the unseen hands of fate had clutched with 
icy fingers at their hearts. The priest found in the 
dead Nabih’s right hand the note he had delivered 
that morning, and he placed it deftly into his robe 
without notice by the milling multitude. 

Nabih was carried to his miseral)le mother, who, 
upon seeing the lifeless body of her only son, lost her 
sanity in shock and soon joined him in Kternity. 
Susan was I(‘cl slowly into her hnme. wa\ering be- 
tween faltering life and grasping death. 

.\s Father Kstephan reached his hwnc, under heut 
shoulders, he (asiencd the dorir, adjusted his reading 
glasses, and in a (|ui\ering wlnspc'r ((^muieneed read- 
ing to himself the message he had taken from the 
liand (^f the departed Nabih, 

“Mv neaioi l iiend Nabih, 

“] must leave this village of my lathers, for my 
contintU'd Tnesente is casting iniseiy upon yovi and 
upon my wife and upon myself. You arc noble in 
S]urit, and scorn the betrayal of friend or neighbour, 
and all hough 1 know that Susan is innocent and 
virtuous, 1 know also that the true love which unites 
your heart and lier heart is beyond your power and 
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beyond my hopes. I cannot struggle longer against 
the mighty will of God. as I cannot halt the strong 
flow of the great Kadeesha River. 

“You have been my sincere friend, Nabih, since 
we played as children in the fields; and before God, 
believe me, you remain my friend, I beg you to pon- 
der with good thoughts upon me in the future as 
you did in the past. Tell Susan that 1 love her and 
that I wronged her by taking her in empty marriage. 
Tell her that my heart bled in burning pain each 
time I turned from restless sleep in the silence of the 
night and observerl her kneeling before the shrine 
of Jesus, weeping and beating upon her bosom in 
anguish. 

“d here is no punishment so severe as that suffered 
by the woman who finds herself imi)risoned between 
a man she loves and another man who loves her. 
Susan sufTered through a constant and [)ainfiil con- 
flict, but perfoTmed sorrowfully and lionotirably and 
silently her duties as a wife. She tried, bm could not 
choke her honest love for ycai. 

“T atn leavi g lor dinaiu lands and will never 
again return, fo.r I can no longer ail as l/anier to a 
genuine and eternal h. e. embraced by the enfolded 
'arms of (ind; and may God. iii his inscnitahlc wis- 
dom, protect and bless both of you. 

FAKRIS“ 

Father Esiephan fold- -1 the letter, rcimned it to 
his pocket, and sat by the windov that opcncil upon 
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the distant valley. He sailed long and deep in a great 
ocean of contemplation, and after wise and intense 
meditation, he stood suddenly, as if he had found 
between the plaited folds of his intricate thoughts a 
delicate and horrible secret, disguised with diabol- 
ical slyness, and wrapped with elaborate cunning! 
He cried out, “How sagacious you are, Farris! How 
massive, yet simple, is your crime! You sent to him 
honey blended with fatal poison, and enclosed death 
in a letter! And when Nabih pointed the weapon at 
his heart, it was your finger that discharged the 
missile, and it was your wil} tiiat engulfed his will 
. . . How clever you are, Farris!’* 

He returned quivering to his chair, shaking his 
head and combing his beard with his fingers, and 
upon his lips appeared a smile whose meaning was 
more terrible than the tragedy itself, JHe opened his 
prayer book and commenced reading and ponder 
ing, and at intervals he raised his head to hear the 
wailing and lamentation of the w^omen, coming from 
the heart of the village of Tula, close by the Holy 
Cedars of Lebanon. 
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REBELLIOUS 




MADAME ROSE HANIE 


PART ONE 

M isERABLE is the man 

who loves a woman and takes her for a wife, pour- 
ing at her feet the sweat of his skin and the blood 
of his body and the life of his heart, and placing in 
her hands the fruit of his toil and the revenue of his 
diligence; for when he slowly wakes up. he finds 
that the heart, which he endea\'oured to buy, is given 
freely and in sincerity to another man for the en- 
joyment of its hidden secrets and deepest love. Mis- 
erable is the woman who arises from the inattentive- 
ness and restlessness of youth and finds herself in the 
home of a u an showering her with his glittering 
gold and precious gifts and according her all the 
honors and grace of I vish enteriainmcnt but unable 
to satisfy her soul witti the heavenly wine which God 
pours from the eyes of a man into the heart of a 
woman. 

I knew Rashid Bey Namaan since 1 was a young- 
ster; he was a Lebanese born and reared in the City 
of Beyrouth. Being a member of an old and rich 
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family which preserve^ the tradition and glory of 
his ancestry, Rashid was fond of citing incidents 
that dealt mainly with the nobility of his forefathers. 
In his routine life he followed their beliefs and 
customs which, at that time, prevailed in the Middle 
East. 

Rashid Bey Narnaan was generous and good- 
hearted, but like mail) of the Syrians, looked only 
at the superficial things instead of reality. He never 
hearkened to the dictates of his heart, but busied 
himself in obeying the voices of his environment. 
He amused himself with shimmering objects that 
blinded his eyes and heart to life’s secrets: his soul 
was diverted away from an understanding of the law 
of nature, and to a temporal y self-gratiiic.ation. He 
was one of those men who hastened to confess their 
love or disgust to the people, then i^grctted their 
impulsiveness when it w^as too late for recall. And 
then shame and ridicule befell them, instead of par- 
don or sanction. 

These are the (hararterislics iliat prompted 
Rashid Bey Narnaan t#) inarrv Rose Hanie far be- 
fore her soul embraced his soul in the shadow of the 
true love that makes union a paradise. 

After a few years of absence, I returned to the City 
of Beyrouth. .As I went to visit Rashid Bey Narnaan, 
I found him pale and thin. On his i.x c one could 
see the spectre of bitter disappointment; his sorrow- 
ful eyes bespoke his crushed heart and melancholy 
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soul. I was curious to find tlie cause for his miserable 
plight; however, I did not hesitate to ask for ex- 
planation and said, “What became of you, Rashid? 
Where is the radiant smile and the happy counte- 
nance that accompanied you since childhood^ Has 
death taken away iroin you a dear friend? Or ha\e 
the black Tiights stolen Iroiii you the gold you have 
amassed dining tlio uhite days? In the name of 
friendship, tell me what is causing tliis sadness of 
heart and weakness of bod)?*’ 

He looketl ai me ruefully, as if I had revived to 
him scjnic secluded images ot beautiful d With a 
distressed and faltering voice he responded, “When 
a pel son loses a friend, he consoles himselt with the 
many othei biciuls about him, and it he loses his 
gold, he ineditaits for a while and casts misfortime 
from Ids mind, es]>e( iallv when he finds himself 
healthv and still laden with amiiition. Bur wdien a 
man loses the case of his heait, where can lie find 
comfoil, and witli \vhat can he leplace it? What 
mind can master u? Wdicn Dcaili stiikcs close by, 
you will sutler. Fhit when the day and night pass, 
you will fed the smoodi touch of the soft lingers of 
Life; then you will sndle and rej'^ice. 

*‘Dc\stiny comes suddenly, bringing concern; she 
stares at vou with horrible eyes and clutches you at 
the throat \\it!i shnT[> finger*- and luirls you to tne 
gTound and tramples upon yem witli ironclad feet: 
then she laughs ami w Iks away, bur later regrets her 
actions and asks you through good fortune to for- 
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give her. She stretches forth her silky hand and lifts 
you high and sings to you the Song of Hope and 
causes you to lose your cares. She creates in you a 
new /est for confidence and ambition. If your lot 
in life is a beautiful bird that you love dearly, you 
gladly feed to him the seeds of your inner self, and 
make your heart his cage and your soul his nest. But 
while you are afTcctionately admiring him and look- 
ing upon him with the eyes of love, he esca[>es from 
your hands and flies very high; then he descends and 
enters into another cage and never comes back to 
you. What can you do? Wlierc can you find patience 
and condolence? How can you revive your hopes and 
dreams? What power can still your turbulent heart?" 

Having uttered these words with a choking voice 
and suffering spirit, Rashid Bey Namaan stood shak- 
ing like a reed between the north and south wind. 
He extended his hands as if to grasp something with 
his bent fingers and destroy it. His wrinkled face 
was livid, his eyes grew larger as he stared a few 
moments, and it seemed to him as if he saw a demon 
appearing from nonexistence to rake him arvay; then 
he fixed his eyes on mine and his appearance sud- 
denly changed; his anger rvas converted into keen 
suffering and distress, and he cried out saying, 
“It is the woman \\hom I rescued from between 
the deathly j)aws of poverty; 1 opened my coffers to 
her and made her envied by all women for the beau- 
tiful raiment and [>rec:ious gems and magnifuent car- 
riages drawn by sj^irited horses; the woman whom 
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my heart has loved and at whose feet I poured my 
affection; the woman, to whom I was a true friend, 
sincere companion and a faithful husband; the 
woman who betrayed me and departed me for an- 
other man to share with him destitution and par- 
take his evil bread, kneaded with shame and mixed 
with disgrace. The woman I loved; the beautiful 
bird whom 1 fed, and to whom I made my heart a 
cage, and my soul a nest, has escaped from my hands 
and entered into another cage; that pure angel, who 
resided in the paradise of my affection and love, now 
appears to me as a horrible demon, descended into 
the darkness to suffer for her sin and cause me to 
suffer on earth for her crime.” 

He hid his face with bis hands as if wanting to 
protect himself from himself, and became silent for 
a moment. Then he sighed and said. “This is all 
I can tell you: please do not ask anything further. 
Do not make a crying voice of my calamity, but let 
it rather be miue misfortune; perhaps it will grow 
in silence and deaden me away so that I may rest 
at last with peace.” 

I rose rvith tears in rny eyes and mercy in my heart, 
and silently bade him goodbye; my words had no 
power to console his wounded heart, and my knowl- 
edge had no torch to illuminate his gloomy self. 

PART T Vv O 

A few days thereafter ’ met Madame Rose Hanie 
for the first time, in a poor hovel, surrounded by 
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flowers and trees. She had heard of me through 
Rashid Bey Namaan, the man whose heart she had 
crushed and stamped upon and left under the ter- 
rible hoofs of Life. As 1 looked at her beautiful 
bright eyes, and heard her sincere voice, I said to 
myself, “Can this be the sordid woman? Can this 
clear face hide an ugly soul and a criminal heart? Is 
this the unfaithful wife? Is this the woman of whom 
I have spoken evil and imagined as a serpent dis- 
guised in the form of a beautiful bird?“ Then I whis- 
pered again to myself saying, “Is it this beautiful 
face that made Rashid Bey Namaaii miserable? 
Haven't we heard that obvious beauty is the cause of 
many hidden distresses and deep suffering? Is not the 
beautiful moon, that inspires the poets, the same 
moon that angers the silence of the sea with a ter- 
rible roar?” 

As we seated ourselves, Madame Hanie seemed to 
have heard and read my thoughts and wanted not 
to prolong ;ny doubts. She leaned her beautiful head 
upon her hands and with a voice sweeter than the 
sound of the lyre, she said, “I have never met you, 
but I heard the echoes of your thoughts and dreams 
from the mouths of the people, and they convinced 
me that you are merciful and have understanding 
for the oppressed woman~the woman whose heart s 
secrets you have discovered and whose affections you 
have known. Allow me to reveal to you the full con- 
tents of iny heart so you may know that Rose Hanie 
never was an unfaithful woman. 
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I was scarcely eighteen years of age when fate led 
nie to Rashid Bey Naniaan, who was then forty 
years old. He fell in love with me, according to what 
the people say, and took me for a wife and put me 
in his magnificent home, placing at my disposal 
servants and maids and diessing me with expensive 
clothes and precious gems. He exhibited me as a 
strange rarity at the homes of his friends and family; 
he smiled with triumph when he saw his cc^ntempor- 
aries looking upon me with surprise and admira- 
tion; he lifted his chin high with pride when he 
heard the ladies speak of me with praise and affec- 
tion. But never could he hear the whispers, ‘Is this 
the wife of Rashid Bey Namaan, or his adopted 
daughter?* And another one commenting, ‘li he had 
married at the proper age. his first born would have 
been older than Rose Hanic.* 

“All that hapjjened before rny life had awakened 
from the deep swoon of youth, and before God in- 
flamed my heart with the torch of love, and before 
the growth of ihe seeds of my affections. Yes, all this 
transpired during the time w^hen I believed that real 
happiness came throup^h beautiful clothes and mag- 
nificent mansions. When I woke up from the slum- 
ber of childhood, I felt the flames of sacred fire burn- 
ing in my heart, and a spiritual hunger gnawing at 
my soul, making it suffer. When I opened my eyes. 
I found my wings moving to the right and left, try- 
ing to ascend into the [,acious firmament of love, 
but shivering and dropping under the gusts of the 
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shackles of laws that bound my body to a man before 
I knew the true meaning of that law. 1 felt all these 
things and knew that a woman's happiness does not 
come through man’s glory and honour, nor through 
his generosity and affection, but through love that 
unites both of their hearts and affections, making 
them one member of life’s body and one word upon 
the lips of God. When Truth showed herself to me, 
I found myself imprisoned by law in the mansion of 
Rashid Bey Nemaan, like a thief stealing his bread 
and hiding in the dark and friendly corners of the 
night. I knew that every hour spent with him was a 
terrible lie written upon my forehead with letters of 
fire before heaven and earth. I could not give him 
my love and affection in reward for his generosity 
and sincerity. I tried in vain to love him, but love is 
a power that makes our hearts, yet dur hearts cannot 
make that power. I prayed and prayed in the silence 
of the night before God to create in the depths of 
my heart a spiritual attachment that would carry me 
closer to the man w^ho had been chosen for me as a 
companion through life. 

“My prayers were not granted, because Love de* 
scends upon our souls by the will of God and not bv 
the demand or the plea of the individual. Thus I 
remained for two years in the home of that man, 
envying the birds of the field their freedom while 
my friends envied me my painful chains of gold. I 
was like a woman who is torn from her only child; 
like a lamenting heart, existing without attachment; 
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like an innocent victim of the severity of human law, 
1 was close to death from spiritual thirst and hun- 
ger. 

‘*One dark day, as I looked behind the heavy skies, 
I saw a gentle light pouring from the eyes of a man 
who was walking forlornly on the path of life; I 
closed my eyes to that light and said to myself, ‘Oh, 
my soul, darkness of the grave is thy lot, do not be 
greedy for the light.’ Then I heard a beautiful 
melody from heaven that revived my wounded heart 
with its .purity, but I closed my ears and said, ‘Oh, 
my soul, the cry of the abyss is thy lot, do not be 
greedy for heavenly songs.’ I closed my eyes again so 
I could not see, and shut my ears so I could not hear, 
but my closed eyes still saw that gentle light, and my 
ears still heard that divine sound. I was frightened 
for the first time and felt like the beggar who found 
a precious jewel near the Emir’s palace and could 
not pick it up on account of fear, or leave it because 
of poverty. I cried— a cry of a thirsty soul who secs 
a brook surrounded by wiUl beasts, and falls upon 
the ground waiting and watching fearfully.” 

Then she turned her eyes away from me as if she 
remembered the past that made her ashamed to face 
me, but she continued, “Those people who go back 
to eternity before they taste the sweetness of real 
life are unable to understand the meaning of a 
woman’s suffering. Especially when she devotes her 
soul to a man she loves by the will of God, and her 
body to another whom she caresses by the enforce- 
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ment of earthly law. It is a tragedy written with the 
woman’s blood and tears which the man reads with 
ridicule because he cannot understand it; yet, if he 
does understand, his laughter will turn into scorn 
and blasphemy that act like fire upon her heart. It 
is a drama enacted by the black nights upon the 
stage of a woman’s soul, whose body is tied up into 
a man, known to her as husband, ere she perceives 
God’s meaning of marriage. She finds her soul hov- 
ering about the man whom she adores by all agencies 
of pure and true love and beauty. It is a terrible 
agony that began with the existence of weakness in 
a woman and the commencement of strength in a 
man. It will not end unless the days of slavery and 
superiority of the strong over the weak arc abolished. 
It is a horrible war between the coirupi law of hu- 
manity and the sacred affections and holy purpose 
of the heart. Iti such a battlefield I was lying yester- 
day, but I gathered the remnants of my strength, 
and unchained my irons of cowardice, and untied 
my wings from the swaddles of weakness and arose 
into the spaciou*: skv of love and freedom. 

“Today I am one with the man I love; he and I 
sprang out as one torch from the hand of God be- 
fore the beginning of the world. There is no power 
under the sun that can take my happiness from 
me, because it emanated from two embraced spirits, 
engulfed by understanding, radiated by Love, and 
protected by heaven.” 

She looked at me as if she wanted to penetrate 
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my heart with her eyes in order to discover the 
impression of her words upon me, and to hear the 
echo of her voice from within me; but I remained 
silent and she continued. Her voice was full of 
bitterness of memory and sw^eetness of sincerity and 
freedom when she said, “The people will tell you 
that Rose Hanie is an heretic and unfaithful woman 
who followed her desires by leaving the man who 
elated her into him and made her the elegance of 
his home. T hey will tell you that she is an adulteress 
and prostitute who destroyed with her filthy hands 
the wieath of a sacred marriage and replaced i*. with 
a besmirched union woven of the thorns of hell. 
She took off the garment of virtue and put on the 
cloak of sin and disgrace. They will tell you more 
than that, because il\e ghosts of their failiers are still 
living in their bodies. They are like the deserted 
caves of the niouniains that echo voices whose mean- 
ings are not understood. They neither understand 
the law of God, nor comprehend the true intent of 
veritable religion, nor distinguish beween a sinner 
and an innocent. 1 hev look only at the surface of 
objects without knowing their secrets. I hey pass 
their verdic ts with ignorance, and judge with blind- 
ness, making the criminal and the innocent, the 
good and the bad, equal. Woe to those who prose- 
cute and judge the people. . . 

“In GoeVs eyes I was iinfaithuil and an adulteress 
only ^vhile at the hone of Rashid Bey Namaan, 
because he made me his wife according to the cus- 
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toms and traditions and by the force of haste, before 
heaven had made him mine in conformity with the 
spiritual law of Love and Affection. I was a sinner 
in the eyes of God and myself when I ate his bread 
and offered him my body in reward for his generos- 
ity. Now I am pure and clean because the law of 
Love has freed me and made me honourable and 
faithful. I ceased selling my body for shelter and my 
days for clothes. Yes, I was an adulteress and a crimi- 
nal when the people viewed me as the most honour- 
able and faithful wife; today I am pure and noble in 
spirit, but in their opinion I am polluted, for they 
judge the soul by the outcome of the body and 
measure the spirit by the standard of matter.’’ 

Then she looked through the window and j)ointed 
out with her right hand toward the c^ity as if she had 
seen the ghost of corruption and the shadow of 
shame among its magnificent buildings. She said 
pityingly, VLook at those majestic mansions and 
sublime palaces where hypocrisy resides; in those 
edifices and between their beautifully decorated 
walls resides Treason beside Putridity; under the 
ceiling painted with melted gold lives Falsehood 
beside Pretension. Notice those gorgeous homes that 
represent happiness, glory and domination; they are 
naught but caverns of misery and distress. They 
are plastered grayfes in w^hich Treason of the weak 
woman hides behind her kohled eyes and crimsoned 
lips; in their corners selfishness exists, and the ani- 
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mality of man through his gold and silver rules 
supreme. 

“If those high and impregnable buildings scented 
the odor of hatred, deceit and corrupiion, they 
would have cracked and fallen. The poor villager 
looks upon those residences with tearhil eyes, but 
when he finds that the hearts of the occupants are 
empty of that pure love that exists in the heart of 
his wife and fills its domain, he will smile and go 
back to his fields contented.” 

And then she took hold of my hand and led me 
to the side of the window and said, ‘‘Conu, I will 
show you the unveiled secrets of those people Avhose 
path I refused to follow. Look at that palace with 
giant columns. In it lives a rich man who inherited 
his gold from his father. After ha\ ing led a life of 
filth and putrefaction, he married a woman about 
whom he knew nothing except that her father was 
one of the Sultan’s dignitaries. .\s soon as the wed- 
ding trip was over he became disgusted and com- 
menced associations with women who sell their 
bodies for pieces of siher. His wife was left alone in 
that palace like an emp*^y bottle leit by a drunkard. 
She cried and suffered for the first time- then she 
realized that her tears were moie precious tlian her 
degenerate husband. Now she is busying iierself in 
the love and devotion of a >oung man upon whom 
she showers her joyous hours, and into whose heait 
she pc:)urs her sincere and affection. 

“Let me take vou now to that gorgeous home sur- 
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rounded by beautiful gardens. It is the home of a 
man who comes from a noble family which ruled 
the country for many generations, but whose stand- 
ards, wealth, and prestige have declined due to their 
indulgence in mad spending and slothfulness. A few 
years ago this man married an ugly but rich woman. 
After he acquired her fortune, he ignored her 
completely and commenced devoting himself to an 
attractive young woman. His wife today is devoting 
her time to curling her hair, painting her lips and 
perfuming her body. She w-ears the most expensive 
clothes and ho{>es that some young man will smile 
and come to visit her, but it is all in vain, for she 
cannot succeed except in receiving a smile from her 
ugly self in the mirror. 

'‘Observe that big manor, cncinled with marble 
statuary; it is the home of a beautiful wt^man who 
possesses strange character. When, her first husband 
died, she inherited all his money and estates; then 
she selected a man with a weak mind and feeble 
body and became his wife to protect herself from the 
evil tongues, and to use him as a shield for her 
abominations. She is now among her admirers like a 
bee that sucks the sweetest and most delicious 
flowers. 

“That beautiful home next to it was built by the 
greatest architect in the province; it belongs to a 
greedy and substantial man %vho devotes all of his 
time to amassing gold and grinding the faces of the 
poor. He has a wife of supernatural beauty, bodily 
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and spiritually, but she is like the rest, a victim of 
early marriage. Her father committed a crime by 
giving her away to a man belore she attained under- 
standing age, placing on her neck the hea\'y yoke of 
corrupt marriage. She is thin and pale now, and can- 
not find an outlet for her imprisoned affection. She 
is sinking slowly and craving for death to free her 
from the mesh ot slavery and deliver her from a man 
who spends his lile gathering gold and cursing the 
hour he married a barren woman who could not 
bring him a child to carry on his name and inherit 
his money. 

“In that h(nnc among those orchards lives an ideal 
poet; he manied an ignorant woman who ridic^ules 
his works because she cannot understand them, and 
laughs at his conduct because she cannot adjust her- 
self to his sublime A\ay of life. That poet found free- 
dom from despair in his love for a married woman 
who appreciates his intelligence and inspires him by 
kindling in his heart the torch of affections, and 
revealing to hir the most beautiful and eternal say- 
ings by means of her charm and beauty." 

Silence prevailed for . few moments, and Madame 
Hanie seated herself on a sofa bv tlie window as if 
her soul w’erc tired of roaming those quarters Then 
she slowly continued, “These are the residences in 
which I refused to live: these aic the graves in which 
I, too, was spiriruallv buried. Those people from 
"whom I have freed mvscli are the ones tcho become 
attracted by the body and repelled by the spirit, and 
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who know naught of Love and Beauty. The only 
mediator between them and God is God’s pity for 
their ignorance of the law of God. I cannot judge, 
for I was one of them, but I sympathize with all my 
heart. I do not hate thpm, but I hate their surrender 
to weakness and falsehood. I have said all these 
things to show you the reality of people from whom 
I have escaped against their will. I was trying to ex- 
plain to you the life of persons who speak every evil 
against me because I have lost their friendship and 
finally gained my own. I emerged from iheir dark 
dungeon and directed my eyes towards the light 
where sincerity, truth and justice prevail. They have 
exiled me now from their society and 1 am pleased, 
because humanity does not exile except the one 
whose noble spirit rebels against despotism and op- 
pression. He who does not prefer exile to slavery is 
not free by any measure of freedom, truth and duty. 

Yesterday I was like a tray containing all kinds of 
palatable food, and Rashid Bey Namaan never ap- 
proached me unless he felt a need for that food; yet 
both of our souls remained far apart from us like two 
humble, dignified servants. I have tried to reconcile 
myself to what people call misfortune, but my spirit 
refused to spend all its life kneeling with me before a 
horrible idol erected by the dark ages and called 
Law. I kept my chains until I heard Love calling 
me and saw my spirit preparing to embark. Then I 
broke them and Tvalked out from Rashid Bey Na* 
maan’s home like a bird freed from his iron cage and 
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leaving behind me all the gems, clothes and servants. 
I came to live with my beloved, for I knew that what 
I was doing was honest. Heaven does not want me to 
weep and suffer. Many times at night J prayed for 
dawn to come and wl^en dawn came, I prayed tor tiie 
day to be over. Cxod does not want me to lead a mis- 
erable life, for He placed in the depths of my heart 
a desire for happiness; His glory rests in the happi- 
ness of my heart. 

'‘This is my story and this my protest before heaven 
and earth; this is what I sing and repeat while the 
people are closing their ears for fear of hearing me 
and leading their spirits into rebellion that would 
crumble the foundation of their quavering society. 

“This is the rough pathway I have carved until I 
reached the mountain peak of my happiness. Now if 
death comes to take me aw’ay, I will be more than 
willing to offer myself before tlie Supremo Throne 
of Heaven without fear or shame. I am ready for the 
day of judgment and my heart is white as the snow-. 
I have obeyed ♦he nnll of God in everything I have 
done and followed the call of my heart while listen- 
ing to the angelic voice if heaven. 7 his is my drama 
which the people of Bciroiuh call 'A curse upon the 
lips of life,' and ‘An ailment in the body n\ society.’ 
But one day love will arouse their hearts like the sun 
rays that bring forth the Howers even from con- 
taminated earth. One dav d'le w'ayfarers will stop by 
my grave and greet the earth that enfolds my body 
and say, 'Here lies Rose Hanie who freed herself 
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from the slavery of decayed human laws in order to 
comply with God’s law of pure love. She turned her 
face toward the sun so she would not see the shadow 
of her body amongst the skulls and thorns.’ 

The door was opened and a man entered. His eyes 
were shining with magic rays and upon his lips 
appeared a wholesome smile. Madame Hanie rose, 
took the young man's arm and introduced him to 
me, then gave him my name with flattering words. 
I knew that he was the one for whose sake she denied 
the whole world and violated all earthly laws and 
customs. 

As w^e sat dowm, silence controlletl. Each one of us 
was engrossed in deep thought. One minute worthy 
of silence and respect had passed w*hen 1 looked at 
the couple sitting side by side. I saW' something I had 
never seen before, and realized instantly the mean- 
ing of Madame Hanie’s story. I comprehended the 
secret of her protest against the society which perse- 
cutes those w’ho rebel against confining laws and 
customs before determining the cause for the rebel- 
lion. I saw one heavenly spirit before me, composed 
of two beautiful and united persons, in the midst of 
which stood the god of Love stretching his whngs 
over them to protect them from evil tongues. I found 
a complete understanding emanating from two smil- 
ing faces, illuminated by sincerity and surrounded 
by virtue. For the first time in my life I found the 
phantom of happiness standing between a man and 
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a woman, cursed by religion and opposed by the law. 

I rose and bade them goodbye and left that poor 
hovel which Affeclion had erected as an altar to 
I.ove and Understanding. I walked past the build- 
ings which Madame Hanie pointed out to me. As I 
reached the end of these quarters I remembered 
Rashid Bey Naniaan and meditated his miserable 
plight and said to myself, ' He is opprc.ssed; will 
heaven ever listen to him if he complains about 
Madame Hanie? Had that woman done wrong when 
she left him and followed tlie becdoin of her heart? 
Or did he commit a ciimc by subduing her b(>dy in 
marriage before subduing lier hcait in love? Which 
of (he two is the o[>prcsscd and which is the op- 
pressor? Who is the criminal and who is the inno- 
cent? * 

Then I resumed talking to myself after a few 
moments of dcc[) thinking. “Many limes deception 
had tempted woman to leave her liusband and fol- 
low wealth, because licr love for riches and beautiful 
raiment blinds her and leads her into shame. Was 
.Nfadame Hanie deceitful when she left her rich hus- 
band’s palace for a p^'"^r mans hut." Manv times 
ignorance kills a Avoma.is honour mid rc\i\cs her 
passion: she gre^ws tired and leaves her husband, 
prompted by her desires, and follows a man to whom 
she lowers licrsclf-.'AVas Madame Hanie an ignorant 
leornan following her phv'iical desires ivdicn she de- 
clared publicly her independence and joined her 
beloved young man? She could have satisfied herself 
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secretly while at her husband's home, for many men 
were willing to be the slaves of her beauty and mar- 
tyrs of her love. Madame Hanic was a miserable 
woman. She sought only happiness, found it, and 
emoraced it. This is the very truth which society 
disrespects." Then I whispered through the ether 
and inquired of myself. "Is it permissible for a 
woman to buy her happiness with her husband's 
misery?" And my soul added, "Is it lawful for a man 
to enslave his wife's affection when he realizes he 
will never possess it?" 

I continued walking and Madame Hanie's voice was 
still sounding in my ears when I reached the extreme 
end of the city. The sun was disappearing and 
silence ruled the fields and prairies^ while the birds 
commenced singing their evening prayers. I stood 
there meditating, and then I sighed and said, "Be- 
fore the throne of Freedom, the trees rejoice with 
the frolicsome breeze and enjoy the rays of the sun 
and the beams of the moon. Through the ears of 
Freedom these birds whisper and around Freedom 
they flutter to the music of the brooks. Throughout 
the sky of Freedom these flowers breathe their fra- 
grance and before Freedom’s eyes they smile when 
dawn comes. 

"Everything on earth lives according to the law of 
nature, and from that law emerges the glory and joy 
of liberty; but man is denied this fortune, because 
he set for the God-given soul a limited and earthly 
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law of his own. He made for himself strict rules. 
Man built a narrow and painful prison in which he 
secluded his affections and desires. He dug out a 
deep grave in which he buried his heart and its pur- 
pose. If an individual, through ihe dictates of his 
soul, declares his withdrawal from society and vio- 
lates the law, his fellowmen will say he is a rebel 
worthy of exile, or an infamous creature worthy only 
of execution. Will man remain a slave of self-con- 
finement until the end of the world? Or will he be 
freed by the passing of time and live in the Spirit for 
the Spirit? Will man insist upon staring downward 
and backward at the earth? Or will he turn his eyes 
toward the sun so he will not see the shadow of his 
body amongst the skulls and thorns?" 
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THE CRY OF THE GRAVES 


PART ONE 

T 

Xhe Emir walked into 
the court room and took the central chair while at 
his right and left sat the wise men of the country. 
The guards, armed with swords and spears, stood in 
attention, and the people who came to witness the 
trial rose and bowed ceremoniously to the Emir 
whose eyes emanated a power that fevealed horror 
to their spirits and fear to their hearts. As the 
court came to order and the hour of judgment ap- 
proached, the Emir raised his hand and shouted say- 
ing, “Bring forth the criminals singly and tell me 
what crimes they have committed.” The prison door 
opened like the mouth of a ferocious yawning beast. 
In the obscure corners of the dungeon one could 
hear the echo of shackles rattling in unison with the 
moaning and lamentations of the prisoners. The 
spectators were eager to see the prey of Death emerg- 
ing from the depths of that inferno. A few moments 
later, two soldiers came out leading a young man 
with his arms pinioned behind his back. His stern 
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face bespoke nobility of spirit and strength of the 
heart. He was halted in the middle of the court room 
and the soldiers marched a few steps to the rear. The 
£inir stared at him steadily and said, “What crime has 
this man, who is proudly and triumphantly statid- 
ing before me, committed?’* One of the courtmen re- 
sponded, “He is a murderer; yesterday he slew one 
of the Emir’s officers who was on an important mis- 
sion in the surrounding villages; he was still grasp- 
ing the bloody sword when he was arrested.” The 
Emir retorted with anger, “Return the man to the 
dark prison and tie him with heavy chains, and at 
dawn cut off his head with his own sword and thiow 
his body in the woods so that the beasts may eat the 
flesh, and the air may carry its remindful odor into 
the noses of his family and friends.” The youth was 
returned to prison while the people looked upon 
him with sorrcnvful eyes, for he was a young man in 
the spring of life. 

The soldiers returned back again from the prison 
leading a young woman of natural and frail beauty. 
She looked pale and upon her face appeared the 
signs of oppression and disappointment. Her eyes 
w^ere soaked with tears r.nd her head was bent under 
the burden of grief. After eyeing her thoroughly, 
the Emir exclaimed, “And this emaciated woman, 
who is standing before me like rhe shadow beside a 
corpse, what has she done?” One ot the soldier's an- 
swered him, saying, “She is an adulteress; last night 
her husband discovered her in the arms of another. 
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• 

After her lover escaped, her husband turned her 
over to the law.*’ The Emir looked at her while she 
raised her face without expression, and he ordered, 
“Take her back to the dark room and stretch her 
upon a bed of thorns so she may remember the rest- 
ing place which she polluted with her fault; give her 
vinegar mixed with gall to drink so she may remem- 
ber the taste of those sweet kisses. At dawn drag her 
naked body outside the city and stone her. Let the 
wolves enjoy the tender meat of her body and the 
worms pierce her bones.** As she walked back to the 
dark cell, the people looked upon her with sym- 
pathy and surprise. They were astonished with the 
Emir’s justice and grieved over her fate. The soldiers 
reappeared, bringing with them a sad man with shak- 
ing knees and trembling like a tender sapling before 
the north wind. He looked powerless, sickly and 
frightened, and he was miscraWc and poor. The 
Emir stared at him loathfully and inquired, “And 
this filthy man, who is like dead amongst the living; 
what has he done?*' One of the guards returned, “He 
is a thief who broke into the monastery and stole the 
sacred vases which the priests found under his gar- 
ment when they arrested him.** 

As a hungry eagle who looks at a bird with broken 
wings, the Emir looked at him and said, “Take him 
back to the jail and chain him. and at dawn drag him 
into a lofty tree and hang him between heaven and 
earth so his sinful hands may perish and the mem- 
bers of his body may be turned into particles and 
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scattered by the wind.*’ As the thief stumbled back 
into the depths of the prison, the people commenced 
whispering one to another saying, “How dare such 
a weak and heretic man steal the sacred vases of the 
monastery?” 

At this time the court adjourned and the Emir 
walked out accompanied by all his wise men, 
guarded by the soldiers, wJiile the audience scattered 
and the place became empty except of the moaning 
and wailing of the prisoners. All this happened while 
I was standing there like a mirror before passing 
ghosts. I was meditating the laws, made by man for 
man, contemplating what the people call “justice,” 
and engrossing myself wath deep thoughts of the 
secrets of life. I tried to understand the meaning of 
the universe. I was dumbfounded in finding myself 
lost like a horizon that disa{>pears beyond the cloud. 
As I left the {dace I said to myself, ”1 he vegetable 
feeds upon the elements of the earth, the sheep eats 
the vegetable, the wolf preys upon the sheep, and the 
bull kills the ^ olf while the lion detours the bull; 
yet Death claims the lion. Is there any power that 
will overcome Death a id make these brutalities an 
eternal justice? Is there a force that can conveit all 
the ugly things into beautiful objects? Is there any 
might that can clutch with its hands ail the ekments 
of life and embrace them with joy as the sea joyfully 
engulfs all the brooks its depths? Is theie any 
power that can arrest the murdered and the mur- 
derer, the adulteress and the adulterer, the robber 
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and the robbed, and bring them to a court loftier 
and more supreme than the court of the Emir?’* 

PART TWO 

The next day I lelt the ciiy i(jr the fields where si- 
lence reveals to die soul diat whit li die spirit desires, 
and where the pure ^ky kills the genus of despair, 
nursed in the city by the narrow streets anti obscured 
places. When I reatlied the valley, 1 saw a Hock of 
crows and vultures soaring and descending, filling 
the sky with tawing, whistling and rustling ol the 
wings. As 1 proceeded 1 saw before me a corpse of a 
man hangctl high in a tree, the body of a dead naked 
woman in the midst of a heap ol stones, and a carcass 
of a youth with his head cut off anti soaked with 
blood mixed with eaiih. It was a horrible sight that 
blinded my eyes widi a thick, dark \eil of sorrows. 
1 lookctl in every direction and sfiw naught except 
the s})Cctre^.of Death standing by those ghastly re- 
mains. Nothing could be heaid except the wailing 
of non-existence, mingled will} the cawing of crows 
hovering about the victims of human laws. Idiree 
human beings, wlio yesterday were in the lap of Life, 
today fell as victims to Death because tliey broke the 
rules of human society. When a man kills another 
man, the people say he is a murderer, but when the 
Emir kills him, the Emir is just. When a man robs a 
monastery, they say he is a thief, but when the Emir 
robs him of his life, the Emir is honourable. When 
a woman betrays her husband, they say she is an 
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adulteress, but when the Emir makes her walk naked 
in the streets and stones her later, the Emir is noble. 
Shedding of blood is forbidden, but who made it 
lawful for the Emir? Stealing one’s money is a crime, 
but taking away one's life is a noble act. Betrayal of 
a husband may be an ugly deed, but stoning of liv- 
ing souls is a beaiuitul sight. Shall we meet evil with 
evil and say this is the Law? .Shall we fight corruption 
with greater corruptum and say this is the Rule? 
Shall we conquer crimes with more crimes and say 
this is Justice? Had not the Emir killed an enemy in 
his past life? Had he not robbed his weak subjects 
of money and property? Had he not committed 
adultery? Was he infallible when he killed the mur- 
derer and hanged the thief and stoned the adulteress? 
VV^ho are those who hanged the thief in the tree? 
Are they angels descended from heaven, or men loot- 
ing and usurping? Who cut off the murderer's head? 
Are they divine prophets, or soldiers shedding blood 
wherever they go? Who stoned tliat adulteress? Were 
they virtuous Vcrniits who came from their monas- 
teries, or humans who loved to commit atrocities 
with glee, under the protection of ignorant Law? 
What is Law? Who saw it coming with the sun from 
the depths of heaven? What human saw the heart of 
God and found its will or put pose? In what century 
did the angels ivalk among the people and preach 
to them, saying, “Forbid the weak Irorn enjoying life, 
and kill the outlaws 'tvith the sharp edge of the 
sword, and step upon the sinners with iron feet? 
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As my mind suffered in this fashion, I heard a 
rustling of feet in the grass close by. I took heed and 
say a young woman coming from behind the trees; 
she looked carefully in every direction before she 
approached the three carcasses that were there. As 
she glanced, she saw the youth's head that was cut 
off. She cried fearfully, knelt, and embraced it with 
her trembling arms; then she commenced shedding 
tears and touching the blood-matted, curly hair with 
her soft fingers, crying in a voice that came from the 
remnants of a shattered heart. She could bear the 
sight no longer. She dragged the body to a ditch and 
placed the head gently between the shoulders, cov- 
ered the entire body with earth, and upon the grave 
she planted the sword with which ilie head of the 
young man had been cut off. 

As she started to leave, I walked toward her. She, 
trembled when she sa%v me, and her eyes were heavy 
with tears. S^e sighed and said, “Turn me over to 
the Emir if you wish. It is better for me to die and 
follow the one who saved my life from the grip of 
disgrace than to leave his corpse as food for the fero- 
cious beasts.” Then I responded, “Fear me not, poor 
girl, I have lamented the young man before you 
did. But tell me, how did he save you from the grip 
of disgrace?” She replied with a choking and fainting 
voice, “One of the Emir s officers came to our farm 
to collect the tax; when he saw me, he looked upon 
me as a wolf looks upon a lamb. He imposed on my 
father a heavy tax that even a rich man could not 
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pay. He arrested me as a token to take to the Emir in 
ransom for the gold which my father was unable to 
give. I begged him to spare me, but he took no heed, 
for he had no mercy. T. hen I cried for help, and this 
young man, who is dead now, came to my help and 
saved me from a living death. The officer attempted 
to kill him, but this man took an old sword that was 
hanging on the wall of our home and stabbed him. 
He did not run away like a criminal, but stood by 
the dead officer until the law came and took him into 
custody.” Having uttered these words which wf>uld 
make any human heart bleed with sorrow, she tinned 
her face and walked aw^ay. 

In a few moments 1 saw a youth coming and hid- 
ing his face with a cloak. y\s he approac hed the corpse 
of the adulteress, he took off the garment and placed 
it upon her naked body, riien he drew a dagger 
from under the cloak and dug a pit in wliich he 
placed the dead girl with tenderness and care, and 
covered her with earth upon wliich he poured his 
tears. When he finished his task, he plucked some 
flowers and j)laced them reverently upon the grave. 
As he started to leave, I halted him saying, “What 
kin are you xo this adulteress? .\nd what prompted 
you to endanger your life bv coming here to jiroteci 
her naked body from the ferocious beasts^’’ When 
he stared at me, his sorrouful eyes bespoke his mis- 
ery, and he said, “I a.:^ *lic unfortunate man for 
whose love she was stoned: 1 lo\ed her and she loved 
me since childhood; we grew together; Love, whom 
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we served and revered, was the lord of our hearts. 
Love joined both of us and embraced our souls. One 
day 1 absented myself from the city, and upon my 
return 1 discovered that her father obliged her to 
marry a man she did not love. My life became a per- 
petual struggle, and all my days were converted into 
one long and dark night. I tried to be at peace with 
my heart, but my heart would not be still. Finally I 
went to see her secretly and my sole purj)ose was to 
have a glimpse of her beautiful eyes and hear the 
sound of her serene voice. When I reached her house 
I found her lonely, lamenting her unfortunate self. 
I sat by her; silence was our important conversation 
and virtue our companion. One hour of understand- 
ing cjuict passed, when her husband entered. I cau- 
tioned him to contain himself but l^e dragged her 
with both hands into the street and cried out say- 
ing, “Come, come and see the adulteress and her 
lover!” All the neighbours rushed about and later 
the law came and took her to the Emir, but I was 
not touched by the soldiers. The ignorant Law and 
sodder customs punished the woman for her father’s 
fault and pardoned the man.” 

Having thus spoken, the man turned upward the 
city while I remained pondering the corj)se of the 
thief hanging in that lofty tree and moving slightly 
every time the wind shook the branches, waiting for 
someone to bring him down and stretch him upon 
the bosom of the earth beside the Defender of 
Honour and Martyr of Love. An hour later, a frail 
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and wretched woman appeared, crying. She stood 
before the hanged man and prayer reverently. Then 
she struggled up into the tree and gnawed with hei 
teeth on the linen rope until it broke and the dead 
fell on the ground like a huge wet cloth; whereupon 
she came down, dug a grave, and buried the thief by 
the side of the other two victims. After covering him 
with earth, she took two pieces of wood and fash- 
ioned a cross and placed it over the head. When she 
turned her face to the city and started to depart, I 
stopped her saying, “What imited you to romc and 
bury this thiel? ’ She looked at me miserably and 
said, “He is my faithful husband and merciful com- 
panion; he is the father of my children— five young 
ones starving to death; the oldest is eight years of 
age, and the youngest is still nursing. My husband 
was not a thief, but a farmer working in the monas- 
tery’s land, making our living on what little food the 
priests and monks gave him when he returned home 
at event itie. He had been farming for them since he 
was young, and when he became weak, they dis- 
missed him, adx'ising luin to go back hoiiic and send 
his children to lake h place as soon as they grew 
older. He begged them in the name ol Jesus and 
the angels of heaven to let him stay, but they took no 
heed to his plea. T hey had ruj morev on him nor on 
his starving children wlio were helplessly crying for 
food. He went to the seeking employment, but 
in vain, for the rich did not employ except the 
strong and the healthy. Then he sat on the dusty 
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Street stretching his hand toward all who passed, 
begging and repeating the sad song of his defeat in 
life, while suffering from hunger and humiliation, 
but the people refused to help him, saying that lazy 
people did not deserve alms. One night, hunger 
gnawed painfully at our children, especially the 
youngest, who tried hopelessly to nurse on my dry 
breast. My husband’s expression changed and he left 
the house under the cover of night. He entered the 
monastery's bin and carried out a bushel of wheat. 
As he emerged, the monks woke up from their slum- 
ber and arrested him after beating him mercilessly. 
At dawn they brought him to the Emir and com- 
plained that he came to the monastery to steal the 
golden vases of the altar. He was placed in prison and 
hanged the second day. He was trying to fill the stom- 
achs of his little hungry one with the wheat he had 
raised by his own labour, but the Emir killed him 
and used his flesh as food to fill the stomachs of the 
birds and the beasts." Having spoken in this man- 
ner, she left me alone in a sorrowful plight and de- 
parted. 

I stood there before the graves like a speaker suffer- 
ing wordlessness while trying to recite a eulogy. I 
was speechless, but my falling tears substituted for 
my words and spoke for my soul. My spirit rebelled 
when I attempted to meditate a while, because the 
soul is like a flower that folds its petals when dark 
comes, and breathes not its fragrance into the phan- 
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toms of the night. I felt as if the earth that enfolded 
the victims of oppression in that lonely place were 
filling my ears with sorrowful tunes of suffering 
souls, and inspiring me to talk. I resorted to silence, 
but if the people understood what silence reveals to 
them, they would iiave been as close to God as the 
flowers of the valleys. If the flames of my sighing soul 
had touched the trees, they would have moved from 
their places and marched like a strong army to fight 
the Emir with their branches and tear down the 
monastery upon the heads ot those priests and 
monks. I stood there Avaiching, and felt that the 
sweet feeling of mercy and the bitterness of sorrow 
were pouring from my heart upon the newly dug 
graves— a grave of a young man who sacrificed his life 
in defending a weak maiden, whose life and honour 
he had saved from between the paws and teeth of a 
savage human; a youth whose head w^as cut off in re- 
ward for his bravery; and his sword was planted 
upon his grave by the one he saved, as a symbol of 
heroism before ihe face of the sun that shines upon 
an empire laden with stupidity and corruption. A 
grave of a young woma:»i whose heart was inflamed 
with love before her body was taken by greed, 
usurped by lust, and stoned bv tyranny. . . . She 
kept her faith until death; her lover placed flowers 
upon her grave to speak through their withering 
hours of those souls whe^ *. Love had selected and 
blessed among a people blinded by earthly substance 
and muted by ignorance. A grave of a miserable 
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man, weakened by hard labour in the monastery’s 
land, who asked for bread to feed his hungry little 
ones, and was refused. He resorted to begging, but 
the people took no heed. When his soul led him to 
restore a small part of the crop which he had raised 
and gathered, he was arrested and beaten to death. 
His poor widow erected a cross upon his head as a 
witness in the silence of the night before the stars 
of heaven to testify against those priests who con- 
verted the kind teaching of Christ into sharp swords 
by which they cut the people's necks and tore the 
bodies of the weak. 

The sun disappeared behind the horizon as if tir- 
ing of the world’s troubles and loathing the people’s 
submission. At that moment the evening began to 

weave a delicate veil from the sinews of silence and 

♦ 

spread it upon Nature’s body. I stretched my hand 
toward the graves, pointing at theif symbols, lifted 
my eyes toward heaven and cried out, “Oh, Bravery, 
this is your sword, buried now in the earth! Oh, 
Love, these are your flowers, scorched by fire! Oh, 
Lord Jesus, this is Thy Cross, submerged in the ob- 
scurity of the night!” 
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KHALIL THE HERETIC 


PART ONE 

c 

k_/HEiK Abbas was looked 
upon as a prince by the people of a soliury village 
in North Lebanon. His mansion stood in the midst 
of those poor villagers' huts like a healthy giant 
amidst sickly dwarfs. He lived amid luxury while 
they pursued an existence of penury. They obeyed 
him and bowed reverently before him as he spoke to 
them. It seemed as though the power of mind had 
appointed him its official interpreter and spokesman. 
His anger would make them tremble and scatter like 
autumn leaves before a strong wind. If he were to 
slap one's face, it would be heresy on the individual's 
part to move or lift hk bead or make any attempt to 
discover why the blow nad come. If he smiled at a 
man, the villagers would consider the person thus 
honoured as the most fortunate. The people s fear 
and surrender to Sheik Abbas were not due to weak- 
ness; however, their po'-erty and need of him had 
brought about this state of continual humiliation. 
Even the huts they lived in and the fields they culti- 
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vated were owned by Sheik Abbas who had inherited 
them from his ancestors. 

The farming of the land and the sowing of the 
seeds and the gathering of wheat were all done under 
the supervision of the Sheik who, in reward for their 
toil, compensated them with a small portion of the 
crop which barely kept them from falling as victims 
of gnawing starvation. 

Often many of them were in need of bread before 
the crop was reaped, and they came to Sheik Abbas 
and asked him with pouring tears to advance them a 
few piastres or a bushel of wheat, and the Sheik 
gladly granted their request for he knew that they 
would pay tlicir debts doubly when harvest time 
came. Thus those people remained obligated all 
their lives, left a legacy of debts to their children and 
were submissive to their master whose anger they 
had always feared and whose friendship and good 
will they had constantly but unsuccessfully endeav- 
oured to wfn. 


PART TWO 

Winter came and brought heavy snow and strong 
fvinds; the valleys and the fields became empty of all 
things except leafless trees which stood as spectres of 
death above the lifeless plains. 

Having stored the products of the land in the 
Sheik’s bins and filled his vases with the wine of the 
vineyards, the villagers retreated to their huts to 
spend a portion of their lives idling by the fireside 
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and commemorating the glory of the past ages and 
relating to one another the tales of weary days and 
long nights. 

The old year had just breathed its last into the 
grey sky. The night had arrived during which the 
New Year would be crowned and placed upon the 
throne of the Universe. The snow began to fall 
heavily and the whistling winds were racing from 
the lofty mountains down to the al)yss and blowing 
the snow into heaps to be stored away in the valleys. 

The trees were shaking under the heavy storms 
and the fields and kiudls were covered with a v\hit.e 
floor upon which Deatli was writing vague lines and 
effacing them. Tlie mists stood as inanitions between 
the scattered \illaoc;s b\ the >i(leN of the valleys. The 
lights that flickeied tlnoiigh xhv windows of those 
wretched huts disappeared Indiind tlie thick veil of 
Nature’s -wrath. 

Fear penetrated the felLdiin’s hcaits and the ani- 
mals stood by their mangcis in the sheds, while the 
dogs were hidu'g in tlie loineis. One could hear the 
voices of the screaming winds and thundering of the 
storms lesoLinding fro * the dcptiis of the valleys. 
It seemed as if Nature were cm aged by the passing 
of the old year and trying to wrest revenge from 
those peaceful souls by fighting "with weapons of cold 
and frost. 

That night under tl.^ ’'aging sky, a young man 
was attempting to walk the winding trail that con- 
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nected Deir Kizhaya * with Sheik Abbas' village. 
The youth's limbs were numbed with cold, while 
pain and hunger usurped him of his strength. The 
black raiment he wore was bleached with the falling 
snow, as if he were shrouded in death before the 
hour of his death had come. He was struggling 
against the wind. His progress was difficult, and he 
took but a few steps forward with each effort. He 
called for help and then stood silent, shivering in 
the cold night. He had slim hope, withering between 
great despair and deep sorrow. He was like a bird 
with a broken wing, who fell in a stream whose 
whirlpools carried him dowm to the depths. 

The young man continued walking and falling 
until his blood stopped circulating and he collapsed. 
He uttered a terrible sound . . . the voice of a soul 
who encountered the hollow face of *Dcath ... a 
voice of dying youth, weakened by man and trapped 
by nature ... a voice of the love of existence in 
the space of nothingness. 

PART THREE 

On the north side of that village, in the midst of the 
wind- torn fields, stood the solitary home of a woman 
named Rachel, and her daughter Miriam who had 
not then attained the age of eighteen. Rachel was the 

• One o£ the richest and most famous convents in Lebanon. 
Kizhaya is a Syriac word meaning "Paradise of Life." (Editor^s 
note.) 
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widow of Samaan Rainy, who was found slain six 
years earlier, but the law of man did not find the 
murderer. 

Like the rest of the Lebanese widows, Rachel 
sustained life through long, hard work. During th<* 
harvest season, she would look for cars of corn left 
behind by others in the field, and in Autumn she 
gathered the remnants of some forgotten fruits in 
the gardens. In Winter she spun wool and made 
raiment for which she leceived a few piastres or a 
bushel of grain. Miriam, her daughter, was a beauti- 
ful girl who shared with her mother the burden of 
toil. 

That bitter night the two women were sitting by 
the fireplace whose warmth was weakened by the 
frost and whose firebrands were buried beneath the 
ashes. By their side was a flickei^ing lamp that sent 
its yellow', dimmed rays into the heart of darkness 
like prayer that sends phantoms of hope into the 
hearts of the sorrowful. 

Midnight had come and they were listening to the 
wailing winds outside. Every now and then Miriam 
would get up, open the small transom and look 
tow'ard the obscured sky, and then she would return 
to her chair worried and frightened by the raging 
elements. Suddenly Miriam started, as if she had 
awakened from a sw’oon of fieep slumber. She looked 
anxiously tow'ard her mother aiid said, “Did you 
hear that. Mother? Did yv u hear a voice calling for 
help?*' The mother listened a moment and said. 
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“I hear nothing except the crying wind, my daugh- 
ter.** Then Miriam exclaimed, “I heard a voice 
deeper than the thundering heaven and more sor- 
rowful than the wailing of the tempest.*' 

Having uttered these words, she stood up and 
opened the door and listened for a moment. Then 
she said, hear it again. Mother I" Rachel hurried 
toward the frail door and after a moment's hesita- 
tion she said, ‘'And I hear it, too. Let us go and see." 

She wrapped herself with a long robe, opened the 
door and walked out cautiously, while Miriam stood 
at the door, the wind blowing her long hair. 

Having forced her way a short distance through 
the snow, Rachel stopped and shouted out, "Who is 
calling . , . where are you?" There was no answer; 
then she repeated the same words again and again, 
but she heard naught except thunder. Then she 
courageously advanced forward, looking in every 
direction. She had walked for some time, when she 
found some deep footprints upon the snow; she fol- 
lowed them fearfully and in a few moments found a 
human body lyino: before her on the snow, like a 
patch on a v/hite dress. As she approached him and 
leaned his head over her knees, she felt his pulse that 
bespoke his slowing heart beats and his slim chanc e 
in life. She turned her face toward the hut and 
called, "Come, Miriam, come and help me, I have 
found himl" Miriam rushed out and followed her 
mother's footprints, while shivering with cold and 
trembling with fear. As she reached the place and 
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saw the youth lying motionless, she cried with an 
aching voice. The mother put her hands under his 
armpits, calmed Miriam and said, “Fear not, for he 
is still living; hold the lower edge of his cloak and 
let us carry him home.’' 

Confronted with the strong wind and heavy snow, 
the two women carried the youth and started toward 
the hut. As they reached the little haven, they laid 
him down by the fireplace. Rachel commenced rub- 
bing his numbed hands and Miriam drying his hair 
with the end of her dress. The youth began to move 
after a few minutes. His eyelids quivered and he 
took a deep sigh— a sigh that brought the hope of his 
safety into the hearts of the merciful women. They 
removed his shoes and took off his black robe. 
Miriam looked at her mother and said, “Observe 
his raiment. Mother; these clothes are worn by the 
monks.” After feeding the fire with a bundle of dry 
sticks, Rachel looked at her daughter with perplex- 
ity and said, “The monks do not leave their convent 
on such a terrible night.” And Miriam inquired, 
“But he has no hair on his face; the monks wear 
beards.” The mother gazed at him with eyes full of 
mercy and maternal lo^e; then she turned to her 
daughter and said, “It makes no difference whether 
he is a monk or a criminal; dry his feet well, my 
daughter.” Rachel opened a closet, took from it a 
jar of wine and poured some in an earthenware 
bowl. Miriam held his htatl while the mother gave 
him some of it to stimulate his heart. As he sipped 
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ihe wine he opened his eyes for the first time and 
gave his rescuers a sorrowful look mingled with tears 
of gratitude~the look of a human who felt the 
smooth touch of life after having been gripped in 
the sharp claws of death— a look of great hope after 
hope had died. Then he bent his head, and his lips 
trembled when he uttered the words, “May God 
bless both of yoii.“ Rachel placed her hand upon his 
shoulder and said, “Be calm, brother. Do not tire 
yourself with talking until you gain strength.'’ And 
Miriam added, “Rest your head on this pillow, 
brother, and we will place you closer to the fire.” 
Rachel refilled the bowl with wune and gave it to 
him. She looked at her daughter and said, “Hang 
his robe by the fire so it will dry.” Having executed 
her mother’s command, she returned and com- 
menced looking at him mercifully, as if she ^vanted 
to help him by pouring into his heart all the warmth 
of her soul. Rachel brought two loaves of bread with 
some preserves and dry fruits; she sat by him and 
began to feed him small morsels, as a mother feeds 
her little child. At this time he felt stronger and sat 
up on the hearth mat while the red flames of fire 
reflected upon his sad face. His eyes brightened and 
he shook his head slowly,’ saying, “Mercy and cruelty 
are both wrestling in the human heart like the mad 
elements in the sky of this terrible night, but mercy 
shall overcome cruelty because it is divine, and the 
terror alone, of this night, shall pass away when day- 
light comes.” Silence prevailed for a minute and 
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then he added with a whispering voice, “A human 
hand drove me into desperation and a human hand 
rescued me; how severe man is, and how merciful 
man isl And Rachel inquired, “How ventured you, 
brother, to leave the convent on such a terrible 
night, when even the beasts do not venture forth?” 

The youth shut his eyes as if he wanted to restore 
his tears back into the depths of his heart, whence 
they came, and he said, “The animals have their 
caves, and the birds of the sky their nests, but the son 
of man has no place to rest hh head.” Rachel re- 
torted, “That is what Jesus said about himself.” 
And the young man resumed, “This is the answer 
for every man who wants to follow the Spirit and 
the Truth in this age of falsehood, hypocrisy and* 
corruption.” 

After a fewr moments of contemplation, Rachel 
said, “But there are many comfortable rooms in the 
convent, and the coffers are full of gold, and all 
kinds of provisions. The sheds of the convent are 
stocked with fa*^ calves and sheep; what made you 
leave such haven in this deathly night?” The youth 
sighed deeply and said, T left that place because I 
hated it.” And Rachel rejoined, ‘ A monk in a con- 
vent is like a soldier in the battlefield who is re- 
quired to obey the orders of his leader regardless of 
their nature. I heard that a man could not become a 
monk unless he did awray ^vith his will, his thoughts, 
his desires, and all that pertains to the mind. But a 
good head priest does not ask his monks to do unrea- 
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sonable things. How could the head priest of Deir 
Kizhaya ask you to give up your life to the storms 
and snow?” And he remarked, ”In the opinion of the 
head priest, a man cannot become a monk unless he 
is blind and ignorant, senseless and dumb. I left 
the convent because 1 am a sensible man who can 
see, feel, and hear/’ 

Miriam and Rachel stared at him as if they had 
found in liis face a hidden secret; after a moment of 
meditation the mother said, “Will a man who sees 
and hears go out on a night lliat blinds the eyes and 
deafens tlic ears?” And the youtli stated quietly, “I 
was expelled from i!ie convent.” “Expelled!” ex- 
claimed RaclKl' and Miriam repeated the same 
word in unison widi lur mother. 

He lifted his !u a<!, regretting hij words, for he 
was afraid lest their love and s.ympathy be converted 
into hatred and disrespect; but when he looked at 
them and |ound the rays of mercy still emanating 
from their eyes, and their bodies vibrating with 
anxiety to learn further, his voice choked and he 
continued, “Yes, I was expelled from the convent 
because I could not dig my grave wdth my own 
hands, and my heart grew’ w’eary of lying and pilfer- 
ing. I w^as expelled from the convent because my soul 
refused to enjoy the bounty of a people who surren- 
dered themselves to ignorance. I was driven away 
because I could not find rest in the comfortable 
rooms, built with the money of the poor fellahin. 
My stomach could not hold bread baked with the 
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tears of orphans. My lips could not utter prayers sold 
for gold and food by the heads to the simple and 
faithful people. I was expelled from the convent like 
a filthy leper because I was repeating to the monks 
the rules that qualified them to their present posi- 
tion.** 

Silence prevailed while Rachel and Miriam were 
contemplating his words and gazing at him, when 
they asked, “Are your father and mother living?** 
And he responded, “I have no father or mother nor 
a place that is rny home/’ Rachel drew a deep sigh 
and Miriam turned her face toward the wall to hide 
her merciful and loving tears. 

As a withering flower is brought back to life by 
dew drops that dawn pours into its begging petals, 
so the youth's anxious heart was enlivened by his 
benefactors* affection and kindness. He looked at 
them as a soldier looks upon his liberators who res- 
cue him from the grip of the enemy, and he re- 
sumed, “I lost my parents before I reached the age 
of seven. The village priest took me to Deir Kizhaya 
and left me at the disposal of the monks who were 
happy to take me in and put me in charge of the 
cows and sheep, which 1 led each day to th“ pasture. 
When I attained the age of fifteen, they put on me 
this black robe and led me into the altar whereupon 
the head priest addressed me saying, “Swear by the 
name of God and all saints, and make a vow to hve a 
virtuous life of poverty a id obedience.** I repeated 
the words before I realized their significance or com- 
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prehended his own interpretation of poverty, virtue 
and obedience. 

“My name was Khalil, and since that time the 
monks addressed me as Brother Mobaarak,* but 
they never did treat me as a brother. They ate the 
most palatable foods and drank the finest wine, 
while I lived on dry vegetables and water, mixed 
with tears. They slumbered in soft beds while I slept 
on a stone slab in a dark and cold room l>y the shed. 
Oftentimes I asked myself, ‘When will I become a 
monk and share with those fortunate priests their 
bounty? When will my heart stop craving for the 
food they eat and the wdne they drink? When will I 
cease to tremble with fear before rny superiors?' But 
all my hopes were in vain, for I was kept in the same 
state; and in addition to caring for the cattle, I was 
obliged to move heavy stones on my shoulders and 
to dig pits and ditches. I sustained life on a few mor- 
sels of breaej given to me in reward for my toil. I 
knew of no other place to w^hich I might go, and the 
clergymen at the convent had caused me to abhor 
everything they were doing. They had poisoned my 
mind until I commenced to think that the whole 
world was an ocean of sorrows and miseries and thait 
the convent was the only port of salvation. But when 
I discovered the source of their food and gold, I was 
happy that I did not share it.“ 

• Coincidentally. Mobaarak was the name of the Right Reverend 
Maronite Archbishop who officiated at Kahlil Gibran's last rites. 
(Editor*s note.) 
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Khalil straightened himself and looked about with 
wonder, as if he had found something beautiful 
standing before him in that wretched hut. Rachel 
and Miriam remained silent and he proceeded, 
“God, who took my father and tjxilcd me as an 
orphan to the convent, did n<ii want me to spend all 
my life walking blindly toward a dangerous jungle; 
nor did He wish me to be a miserable slave for the 
rest of my life. God opened my eyes and ears and 
showed me the bright light and made me licar 1 ruth 
when Truth was talking.’ 

Rachel thought aloud. “Is tliere any light, other 
than the sun, that shines o\er all the people? Are 
human beings ca])abie of understanding the 1 ruth?” 
Khalil returned, ” 1 he true light is that which ema- 
nates from within man, and reveals the secrets of the 
heart to the soul, making it happy and contemed 
with life. Truth is like the stars: i( docs not ap- 
pear except from behind obscurity of the night. 
Truth is like all beautiful thhigs in the world; it 
does not disclose its desirability except to tliose who 
first feel the influence of falsehood, i ruth is a deep 
kindness that teaches us to be coiuciu in our every- 
day life and share with the people the same happi- 
ness.” - 

Rachel rejoined, “Many are those who live accord- 

ins to their goodness, and rnanv are those who be- 
lieve that compassion to others is the shadow ol the 
law of God to man: but s;-o they do not vc|o^ m 
life, for t' ey remain miserable until death. Khali 
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replied, “Vain are tlie beliefs and teachings that 
make man miserable, and false is the goodness that 
leads him into sorrow and despair, for it is man's 
purpose to be happy on this earth and lead the way 
to felicity and preach its gospel wherever he goes. He 
who does not see the kingdom of heaven in this life 
will never see it in the coming life. We came not into 
this life by exile, but vve came as innocent creatures 
of God, to learn how to worship the holy and eternal 
spirit and seek the hidden secrets within ourselves 
from the beauty of life. I’his is the truth which I 
have learned from the teachings of ihe Nazaicne. 
This is the light that came from within me and 
showed me the dark corners of tlic convent that 
threatened my life. This is the deep secret which the 
beautiful valleys and fields levealed to me when 1 
was hungry, sitting lonely and ’^sT‘(^ing under ihe 
shadow of the trees. 

“This is the religion as the convent should ini|.uirr 
it; as God wished it; as Jesus taught it. One day, as 
my soul became intoxicated witli the heavenly in- 
toxication of Truth’s beauty, I stood bravely befort’ 
the monks who were gatheiiiig in the garden, and 
criticized their wrong deeds saying, 'W^iy do you 
spend your days here and enjoy the bounty ol the 
poor, whose bread you eat was made with the sweat 
of their bodies and the tears of their hearts? Why are 
you living in the shadow of parasitism, segicgaiini; 
yourselves from the people who are in nec<l of 
knowledge? Why are you depriving the country of 
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your help? Jesus has sent you as lambs amongst the 
wolves; what has made you as wolves amongst the 
lambs? Why arc you fleeing from mankind and from 
God w^ho created you? If you are better than the 
people who walk in the procession ot life, you should 
go to them and better their lives; but if you think 
they are better than you, you should desire to learn 
from them. How do you take an oath and vow to live 
in poverty, then forget what you liavc said and live 
in luxury? How do you swear an obedience to God 
and then rev'olt against all that religion means? How 
do you adopt virtue as your rule when yiiur hcaits 
are full of lusts? You pretend that you are killing 
your bodies, but in fact you arc killing your souh. 
You feign to abhor the earthly things, hut your 
hearts arc swollen with greed. You have tlie people 
believe in you as religious teachers; truly speaking 
you arc like busy cattle who divert themselves from 
kiiovsdedge by gra7ing in a green and beautiful pas- 
ture. Let us rt store to the needy the vast land of the 
convent and give bad to them the silver and gold we 
took from them. Let us disperse from our aloofness 
and serve the weak who n ade us strong, and cleanse 
the country in which wc Lvc. Let us teach tins miser- 
able nation to smile and rejoice with heaven's 
bounty and glory of life and freedom. 

‘'Die people’s tears are inoie b'^autiriil and God- 
joined than the ease and 'ramjuillity to which you 
have accustomed yourselves in this place. The sym- 
pathy that touches the neighbour’s heart is more 
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supreme than the hidden virtue in the unseen cor- 
ners of the convent. A word of compassion to the 
weak criminal or prostitute is nobler than the long 
prayer which we repeat emptily every day in the 
temple.' " 

At this time Khalil took a deep breath. I’hcn he 
lifted his eyes toward Rachel and Miriam saying, 
was saying all of these things to the monks and 
they were listening with an air of perplexity, as if 
they could not bcliev^e that a young man would dare 
stand before them and utter such bold words. When 
I finished, one of the monks approached and angrily 
said to me, 'How dare you talk in such fashion in 
our presence?’ And another one came laughing and 
added, ‘Did you learn all this from the cows and pigs 
you tended in the fields?’ And a third one stood up 
and threatened me saying, You' shall be punished, 
heretic!’ Then they dispersed as though running 
away fronva leper. Some of them complained to the 
head priest who summoned me before him at even- 
tide. The monks took delight in anticipation of my 
suffering, and there was glee on their faces when I 
was ordered to be scourged and y^ut into prison for 
forty days and nights. They led me into the dark cell 
where I sf>ent the time lying in that grave without 
seeing the light. I could not tell the end of the night 
from the beginning of the day, and could feel noth- 
ing bur crawling insects and ilic earth under me. I 
could hear naught save the iram{)ing of their feet 
when my morsel of bread and dish of water mixed 
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with vinegar were brought to me at great intervals. 

When I came out of the prison I was weak and 
frail> and the monks believed that they had cured me 
of thinking, and that they had killed my soul’s desire. 
They thought that hunger and thirst had choked the 
kindness which God placed in my heart. In my forty 
days of solitude I endeavoured to find a method bv 
which I could help these monks to see the light and 
hear the true song of life, but all of my ponderings 
were in vain, for the thick veil which the long ages 
had woven around their eyes could not be torn away 
in a sliort time; and the mortar with which igno- 
rance had cemented thcii ears was hardened and 
could not be removed by the touch of soft fingers/' 
Silence prevailed for a ruoment, and then Miriam 
looked at her mother as if asking permission to 
speak. She said, ‘‘You must have talked to the monks 
again, if they selected this terrible night in wdiich to 
banish you from the convent. They should learn to 
be kind even to their enemies/’ 

Khalil return 'd, * Fhis evening, as the thunder 
storms and warring elements raged in the sky, I 
withdrew myself from t; e monks who were crouch- 
ing about the fire, telling talcs and hitinourous 
stories. When they saw me alone they commenced 
to place their wit at my expense. I w'as reading my 
Gospel and contemplating the beautiful sayings of 
Jesus that made me forg*:! for the time the enraged 
nature and belligerent elements of the sky, when 
they approached me with a new spirit of ridicule. 
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I ignored them by occupying myself and looking 
through the window, but they became furious be- 
cause my silence dried the laughter of their hearts 
and the taunting of their lips. One of them said, 
‘What are you reading, GreatReformer?' In response 
to his inquiry, I opened my book and read aloud the 
following j3assage, ‘Rut when he saw^ many of the 
Pharisees and Saducees come to his baptism, he said 
unto them, “O generation of vipers, wlio hath 
warned you to flee Injin the wrath lo come? Bring 
forth therefore fruits for repentance; And think nor 
to say within )oin selves, AVe have Abraham to oui 
father;’ ” *for I say unto >ou, that God is able of 
these stones to raise children unto Abraham. And 
now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: 
therefore every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire.’ 

'‘As [ read to them these words of John the Bap- 
tist. the monks became silent as if an invisible hand 
strangled tjficir spirits, but they took false courage 
and commenced laughing. One of thorn said, ‘We 
have read these words many times, and we are not 
in need of a coiv grazier to repeat them to us/ 

“1 protested, ‘If you had read these words and com- 
prehended their meaning, these poor villagers 
would not have frozen or starved to death.* When I 
said this, one of the monks slapped my face as if 
I had spoken evil of the priests; another kicked me 
and a third took tfie book from me and a fourth one 
called the head priest wlio hurried to the scene 
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shaking with anger. He cried out, ‘Arrest this rebel 
and drag him hoiii this sacred place, and let the 
storm's fury teach him obedience. Take him away 
and let nature do unto him the will of God, and 
then wash your hands of the poisonous germs of 
heresy infesting his raiment. If he should return 
pleading for forgiveness, do not open the door for 
him, for the viper will not become a dove if jdaced 
in a cage, nor will the briar beat figs if planted in 
the vineyards.’ 

“In accordance with the command. I was dragged 
out by the laughing monks. Befoie they locked the 
door behind me, i heard one saying, ‘Yesterday you 
w’cre king of cow^s and pigs, and today you are de- 
throned, Oil Great Reformer; go now^ and be the 
king of w^olves and leach them Iiow to live in their 
lairs.' “ 

Khalil sighed deeph, then turned his face and 
looked toward tlic flaming fire. With a sweet and 
loving voice, and wdtli a pained countenance he said, 
‘‘Xhus was I '^'xpclled Irom the convent, and thus 
dicl the monks deliwr me over to the hands of 
Death. I fought thro igh the night blindly, the 
heavy wind wa^ teaiing mv robe and the } iling snow 
was tra[;ping m> feer and pulling me dowm until I 
fell, crviTig desperately for help. I felt that no one 
heard me except Death, but a power which is all 
knowledge and mercy had heard my cry. lat 
power did not want me to die before I had learne 
what is left of life's secrets. That power sent you 
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both to me to save my life from the depth of the 
abyss and non-existence/* 

Rachel and Miriam felt as if their spirits under- 
stood the mystery of his soul, and they became his 
partners in feeling and understanding. Notwith- 
sta;iding her will, Rachel stretched forth and gently 
touched his hand while tears coursed down from 
her eyes, and she said, 'He who has been chosen by 
heaven as a defender of Truth will not perish by 
heaven’s own storms and snow/' And Miriam added, 
“Tlie storms and snow may kill the flowers, but can- 
not deaden the seeds, ton the snow keeps them \vai:n 
from the killing frost/' 

Khalil’s face brightened upon hearing those 
words of encouragement, and he said, “If you do 
not look upon me as a rebel and an heretic as the 
monks did, the persecution which I have sustained 
in the convent is the symbol of an oppressed nation 
that has not yet attained knowledge; and this night 
in which I was on the verge of death is like a revo- 
lution that precedes full justice. And from a sensi- 
tive woman's heart springs the happiness of mankind, 
and from the kindness of her noble spirit comes 
mankind’s affection.” 

He closed his eyes and leaned down on the pillow; 
the two women ditl not bother him with further 
conversation for they knew that the weariness caused 
by long exposure had allured and raptured his eyes. 
Khalil slept like a lost child who had finally found 
safety in his mother's arms. 
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be^indlat'jL?" ‘<> ‘heir 

bed and sa here watching him as if they had found 
tn his trouble-torn face a„ a, tract. „„ hr „g.„g theh 
souls and hcans closer to him. And tht iLth ‘ 
whispered, saying, “ i here k t g.-o. 

closed eyes dm sneaks in ile f 
soul’s dJsires.” ‘ «‘™ulates 

And Miriam rejoined, “His hands, Mother, are 
like those o Christ m t!ie Church. ’ Tiie mother re- 
plied, His lat e possesses at the same time a xvoimm’s 
tenderness and a man’s boldness.’’ 

Ami ihe wings of slumber carried the w-omens 
spirits uito tlie world of dicam. and the tire went 
down and turned into ashes, while the light of the 
oil lamp dimmoil gradually and disappeared. The 
fierce tenij-cst commued its roar, and the olxsrured 
sky spread layers of snmv, and the strong wind scat- 
tered them to the right and left. 


A R i I- O t ? R 

l ive days passe.: aiid the sky was still hcavv with 
snow, burying the mountains and jirairies lelent- 
lc,ssly. Khalil made thn e attempts to resume his 
journey toward the plains, but Rachel restrained 
him each time, saying, ’Do not give up your life to 
the blind elements, brother; remain here, for the 
bread that suffices two will also feed three, and the 
fire will still be burning a her your departure as it 
was before your arrival. We are poor, brother, but 
like the rest of the people, we live our lives before 
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the face of the sun and mankind, and God gives us 
our daily bread.*’ 

And Miriam was begging him with her kind 
glances, and pleading with her deep sighs, for since 
he entered the hut she felt the presence of a divine 
power in her soul sending forth life and light into 
her heart and awakening new affection in the Hcffy 
of Holies of her spirit. For the first time she experi- 
enced the feeling which made her heart like a white 
rose that sips the dew drops from the dawn and 
breathes its fragrance into ihe endless firmament. 

There is no affection purer and more soothing to 
the spirit than the one hidden in the heart of a 
maiden who awakens suddenly and fills her own 
spirit with heavenly mnsic that makes her days like 
poets’ dreams and her nights prophetic. There is 
no secret in the mystery of lilc stronger and more 
beautiful tlian that attachment which converts the 
silence of a virgin’s spirit into a perpetual awareness 
that makes a j)crson fen get tlic past, for it kindles 
fiercely in tht' heart the sweet and overwhelming 
hope of the coining future. 

"I’lic Lebaru'sc woman distinguishes herself from 
the woman of other nations by her simplicity. The 
manner in w^hich she is trained restricts her progress 
educationally, and stands as a hindrance to her 
future. Yet for this reason, she finds herself inquir- 
ing of lierself as to the inclination and mvstery of 
her heart. The Lebanese young woman is like a 
spring that comes out from the heart of the earth 
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and follows its course through winding dcj^ressions, 
but since it cannot find an outlet to the sea, it turns 
into a calm lake that reflects upon its growing sur- 
face the glittering stars and the shining moon 
Khalil felt the vibration of Miriam's heart twining 
steadily about his soul, and he knew ifuit the di\ine 
rorch that illuminated his heart had also touched 
her heart. He rejoiced for tlic fust time, like a 
parched brook gietting ihe rain, hut lie blamed 
himself for his haste, believing that ihis spiritual 
understanding WT)uld pass like a cloud wbt ii Ijl .de- 
parted from that \illag(\ He oiien spoke to hiinseU 
saying, "What is this mystery tleii pla>s so great a 
part in our lives? Wliat is this Law that drives us 
into a rough road and stops us just befotc wc leach 
the face of the sun n’beic wr m«glu reioiccr 'What 
is this power that clc\atcs our s|»iTits untd we reach 
the mountain top, smiling and g!or\iiv/. then sud- 
denly w'C arc cast to the dcjulis ot the v:dk:>, weep- 
ing and suffering^ What this iilc that embratc^ us 
like a lover one and fights us bkc an en(*m^ iht 
second day? Was 1 not persecuted \csu:idav- Did I 
not survive hunger and thirst and v^iffering and 
mockcrv for the sake of the I ruih ^vhi< h heaven 
had awakened in my heart? Did I not tell the monks 
that happiness through Truth is the will and ib.c 
purpose of God in man? d ben wh;n is this leai - And 
why do I close my eyes u ‘he light that emanatc^s 
from that young woman's eyes? I am expelled an 
she is poor, but is it on bread only that man can 
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live? Are we not, between famine and plenty, like 
trees between winter and summer? But what would 
Rachel say if she knew that my heart and her daugh- 
ter's heart came to an understanding in silence, and 
approached close to each other and neared the cir- 
cle of the Supreme Light? What would she say if she 
discovered that the young man whose life she saved 
longed to gaze upon her daughter? What would the 
simple villagers say if they knew that a young man, 
reared in the convent, came to their village by neces- 
sity and expulsion, and desired to live near a beauti- 
ful maiden? Will tliey listen to me if I tell them that 
he who leaves the convent to live amongst them is 
like a bird that flies from the bruising walls of the 
cage to the light of freedom? What will Sheik Ab- 
bas say if he hears rny story? What will the priest of 
the \illage do if he learns of the. cause of niy expul- 
sion?” 

Khalil VMS talking to himself in this fashion while 
sitting by the fireplace, meditating the flames, sym- 
bol of his love: and Miriam was stealing a glance 
now and then at his face and reading his dreams 
through his eyes, and hearing the echo of his 
thoughts, and feeling the touch of his love, even 
though no word was u tiered. 

One night, as he stood by the small transom that 
faced the valleys where the trees and rocks were 
shrouded with white coveiings, Miriam came and 
stood by him, looking at the sky. As their eyes 
turned and met, he drew a deep sigh and shut his 
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eyes as if his soul were sailing in the spacious sky 
looking for a word. He found no word necessary, 
for the silenc^e spoke for them, \Iiriaiii ventured, 
Wheie will you go when tlie snow meets the stream 
and the paths are dry?” His eyes opened, looking 
beyond the hori/on, and he explained, ‘1 shall fol- 
low the path to wherevei my destiny and my mis- 
sion for T ruth shall take me. ' Miriam sighed sadly 
and offered. Why will you not remain here and 
live close to us? Is it that you an* obliged to go 
elsewhere?” He was mo\ed by her kindne'^s arid 
sweet words, but protested, “T be \illagers here will 
not accept an expelled monk as their neighbour, 
and will not permit hnn to breathe the air they 
breathe because tliey believe that tlie enemy ol the 
convent is an infidel, cursed by God and ITis saints.” 
Miriam lesoried U) silenre, fcjr the Truth that 
pained her prevented furthcT talk, Then Khalil 
turned aside and explained, “Nfiiiain. these villagers 
are taught by those in authority to liaie e'cryme 
who thinks freelv they arc trained to remain afar 
from those whose minds soar alolt: God docs not 
like to be worshipped 1 . an ignc»rant man who 
itnitate\s sc:)incotie else; if 1 remained in this village 
and asked the people to worship as they please, tiiey 
would say tliat I am an infidel ilisoheying the au- 
thority t.hat was given to the puest l;y God. If 1 
asked them to listen and h* ar the voices of their 
hearts and do according to the will of the spirit 
within, they would say that I am an evil man who 
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wants them to do away with the clergy that God 
placed between heaven and earth/' Khalil looked 
straight into Miriam’s eyes, and with a voice that 
bespoke the sound of silver strings said, “But, 
Miriam, there is a magic power in this village that 
possesses me and engulfs my soul; a power so divine 
that it causes me to forget my pain. In this village 1 
met Death to his very face, and in this place my soul 
embraced God’s spirit. In this village there is a 
beautiful flower giowm over the lifeless grass; its 
beauty attracts my heart and its fragrance fills its 
domain. Shall I leave this important flower and go 
out preaching the ideas that caused my expulsion 
from the convent, or shall I remain by the side of 
that flower and dig a grave and bury my thoughts, 
and truths among its neighbouring^thonisr’ What 
shall I dc^, Miriam?” Upon hearing these words, she 
shivered like a lily before the frolicsome breeze of 
the (lawn. lU^r licart glowed through her eyes when 
vshe faltcied, “We are both in the liands of a mys- 
terious and merciful power. Let it do its will.” 

At thai moment the two hearts joined and there- 
after both spirits were one burning torch illuminat- 
ing their lives. 


P ART 1 I V E 

Since the beginning of the creation and up to our 
present time, certain clans, rich by inheritance, in 
co-operation avith the eJerg), had appointed them- 
selves the administrators of the j)eoplc. It is an old, 
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gaping wound in the heart ot society that cannot be 
removed except by intense removal of ignorance. 

The man who acquires his wealth by inheritance 
buileft his mansion with the weak poor’s money. 
The clergyman erects his temple upon the graves 
and bones of the devoted worshippers. The prince 
grasps the fellahs arms. while the priest eirqjties his 
pocket; the ruler looks upon the sons of tlie fields 
witli frowning face, and the bisho[.> ( onsoles them 
with his smile, and between the frown of il^e tiger 
and the .miilc of the wtdf ilic ll-nk is perished; the 
ruler thunis himself iin king oi \hv h\\\\ and the 
priest as the represetuat ive of God, and between 
these two, the liodies are desuoyed and ihe souls 
wither into nothing. 

In Lebanon, tiun mountain ridi in sunlight and 
poor in knowledge, tlu' noble and the pric^-t joined 
hands to exploit the tainur who ploughed the land 
and reaped the iiop in order to protect himscli' from 
the sword of the ruler and the (.in sc of t!ie ’piaest. 
The rich man Lclianon stood proudly bv his 
})alace and siiouted at the multitudes sasiiig, ‘ ihe 
Sultan had appointed n e as y »ur lojd/' \nd the 
priest stands bcfoie the altar saying, “God ha^ dele- 
gated me as an exctuiixc of voui souls. ' Rut the 
Lebanese resorted to silciu e. tor the dead could not 
talk. 

Sheik Abbas had fricru. dup in his heart tor the 
clergymen, because they were his allies in choking 
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the people's knowledge and reviving the spirit of 
stern obedience among his workers. 

That evening, when Khalil and Miriam were ap- 
proaching the throne of Love, and Rachel was look- 
ing upon them with the eyes of affection. Father 
Elias informed Sheik Abbas that the head priest had 
expelled a rebellious young man from the convent 
and that he had taken refuge at the house of Rachel, 
the widow of Samaan Ramy. And the priest was not 
satisfied with the little information he gave the 
Sheik, but commented, “The demon they chased out 
of the convent cannot become an angel in this vil- 
lage, and the fig tree which is hewn and cast into 
the fire, does not bear fruit while burning. If we 
wish to clean this village of the filth of this beast, 
we must drive him aw’ay as the monks did.” And the 
Sheik inquired, “Arc you certain tfiat the young 
man will be a bad influence upon -our people? Is it 
not better for us to keep him and make him a worker 
in our vineyards? We are in need of strong men.” 

The priest’s face show^ed his disagreement. Comb- 
ing his beard with his fingers, be said shrewdly, “If 
he w ere fit to work, he would not have been expelled 
from the convent. A student who works in the con- 
vent, and w'ho happened to spend last night at my 
house, informed me that this young man had vio- 
lated the rules of the head priest by preaching 
danger-ridden ideas among the monks, and he 
quoted him as saying, ’Restore the fields and the 
vineyards and the silver of the convent to the poor 
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and scatter it in all directions; and help the people 
who are in need of knowledge; by thus doing, you 
will please your Father in Heaven/ ’ 

On hearing these words. Sheik Abbas leaped to 
his feet, and like a tiger making ready to strike the 
victim, he walked to the door and called to the serv- 
ants, ordering them to report immediately. I'hrce 
men entered, and the Sheik commanded, “In the 
house of Rachel, the widow of Samaan Ramy, there 
is a young man wearing a monk’s raiment. Tie him 
and bring him here. If that woman objects to his 
arrest, drag her out by her braided hair over the 
snow and bring her with him, for he who helps evil 
is evil himself.” The men bowed obediently and 
hurried to Rachel’s home while the priest and the 
Sheik discussed the type of [)unishmcnt to be 
awarded to Khalil and Rachel. 

PART SIX 

The day w’as over and the iugi*t had toiiie spreading 
its shadow over tho'-e wretched hiPs, licavily laden 
with snow. The stars finally appeared in the sky, 
like hopes in the comin; eternity alter the suffering 
of death’s agony. Flic doors a' id uindoivs were 
closed and the lamps ^vere lighted. I he lellahin 
sat by the fireside warming their bodies. Rachel, 
Miriam and Khalil were seated rt a loiigh wooden 
table eating their even me meal when iliere was a 
knock at the door and thcee men entered, Rachel 
and Miriam were frightened, but Khalil remained 
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calm, as if he awaited the coming of those men. One 
of the Sheik’s servants walked toward Khalil, laid 
his liand upon his shoulder and asked, “Are you the 
one who was expelled from the convent?" And 
Khalil responded, “Yes, I am the one, what do you 
want?" The man replied, “We are ordered to arrest 
you and take you with us to Sheik Abbas* home, 
and if you object we shall drag you out like a 
butchered sheep over the snow." 

Rachel turned pale as she exclaimed, “What 
crime has he committed, and why do you want to tie 
him and drag him out?" T he two women pleaded 
with tearful voices, saying, “He is one individual in 
the hands of three and it is cowardly of you to make 
him suffer/' The men became enraged and shouted, 
“Is there any woman in this village who opposes the 
Sheik’s order?" And he drew forth a rope and started 
to tie Khalil’s hands. Khalil lifted his head proudly, 
and a sorrow^ful smile appeared on his lips when he 
said, “1 feel sorry for you men, because you are a 
strong and blind instrument in the hands of a man 
who oppresses the Vvcak with the strength of your 
arms. You are slaves of ignorance. Yesterday I was 
a man like you, but tomonow you shall be free in 
mind as I am now. Between us there is a deep preci- 
pice that chokes my calling voice and hides my re- 
ality from you, and you cannot hear or see. Here I 
am, tie my hands and do as you please." The three 
men were moved by his talk and it seemed that his 
voice had awakened in them a new spirit, but the 
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voice o£ Sheik Abbas still rang in their minds, warn- 
ing them to complete the mission, "I hey bound his 
hands and led him out silently with a heavy con- 
science. Rachel and Miriam followed them to the 
Sheik s home, like the daughters of Jerusalem wTio 
followed Christ to Mount Calvary. 

p A R r s ! •: V £ N 

Regardless of its import, news travels swdfily among 
the fellahin in the small \illages.. because their ab- 
sence from the realm oi society makes them anxious 
and busy in discussing the hap{>cnings of theji lim- 
ited environs. In winter, when the fields are slum- 
bering under the quilts of snow, and wlieii li'inian 
life is taking refuge and warming itself by the fire- 
side, the villagers become most inclined lo learn of 
current new's in order to occupy themselves. 

It was not long after Khalil was anesicck when 
the story spread like a contagious disease amongst 
the villagers. They lelt ihcir huts and hurried like 
an army from every direction into tlie home of 
Sheik Abbas. When Khalil's feet sicpped into the 
Sheik's home, the resid mce was ciow»lcd wdtli nun, 
women and childien wlio were endeavouring Icjt a 
glance at the infulel who was expelled from the 
convent. They were also anxious to see Rachel and 
her daughter, w’ho had helped Khalil in spreading 
the hellish disease of heresy in the pure sky of their 
village. 

The Sheik took the seat of judgnu:nt and besMe 
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him sat Father Elias, while the throng was gazing 
at the pinioned youth who stood bravely before 
them. Rachel and Miriam were standing behind 
Khalil and trembling with fear. But what could fear 
do to the heart of a woman who found Trvith and 
followed him? What could the scorn of the crowd 
do to the soul of a maiden who had been awakened 
by Love? Sheik Abbas looked at the young man, 
and with a thundering voice he interrogated him 
saying, “What is your name, man?” “Khalil is my 
name,” answered the youth. The Sheik returned, 
“Who are your father and mother and relatives, and 
where were you born?“ Khalil turned toward the 
fellahin, who looked upon him with hateful eyes, 
and said, “'Die oppressed poor are iny clan and rny 
relatives, and this vast country is mv birrfiplace.“ 
Sheik Abbas, with an air of ridicule, saiti, “d hose 
people whom you claim as kin demand that you be 
punished, and the country you assert as your birth- 
j)lace objects to your being a member oi its [)eople.“ 
Khalil replied, “T1ic ignorant nations arrest their 
good men and tu.. them into their despots; and a 
country, ruled by a tyrant, persecutes those who try 
to free the people from the yoke of slavery. But will 
a good son leave his mother if she is ill? Will a 
merciful man deny his brother who is miserable? 
Those poor men who arrested me and brought me 
here today are the same ones who surrendered ilieir 
lives to you yesterday. And this vast earth that dis- 
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approves my existence is the one that does not yawn 
and swallow the greedy despots. ’ 

The Sheik uttered a loud laugh, as if wanting to 
depress the young man s spirit and prevent him fiom 
influencing the audience. He turned to Khalil and 
said impressively, ‘You cattle grazier, do you think 
that we will show more mercy than did the monks, 
who expelled you from the convent? Do you think 
that we feel pity for a dangerous agitator?” Khalil 
responded, * It is true that I was ^ cattle gia acr, but 
I am glad that I was not a butcher. 1 led n v herds 
to the rich pastures and never grazed them on arid 
land. 1 led my animals to pure springs and kept 
them from eontaminated marshes At eventide I 
brought them safely to their shed and never left 
them in the valleys as pxey fc»r the wolves. Thus I 
have treated the aiiinials; and if \oa had pursued 
my course and treated human beings as 1 titalcd my 
flock, these poor people would not live in wretched 
huts and sudci tire pangs of poverty, while ycni are 
living like Nero in this gorgeous mansion.” 

The Sheik's forelreacl glittered with drops of per- 
spiration. and his smii ‘v tiirncvl inio anger, but he 
tried to sheuv only calm bv pretending that he did 
not heed Khahl’s talk, and lie expostulated, pointing 
at Khalil with his finger, “You are a heretic, and wc 
shall not listen to your ridkt.lous talk* we sum- 
moned you to be tried • criminal, and ^ou realize 
that you are in the presence of the Lord of this 
village who is empowered to represent his Excellency 
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Emir Ameen Shebab. You are standing before Father 
Elias, the representative of the Holy Church whose 
teachings you have opposed. Now, defend yourself, 
or kneel down before these people and we will 
pardon you and make you a cattle grazier, as you 
were in the convent.*' Khalil calmly returned, “A 
criminal is not to be ^ried by another criminal, as 
an atheist will nor defend himself before sinners.’* 
And Khalil IcKiked at the audience and spoke to 
them saying, “My brethren, the man whom you 
call the Lord of your fields, and to whom you have 
yielded thus long, has brought me to be tried before 
you in this edifice whicli he built upon the graves of 
\our lorefathcis And the man who became a pastor 
of your church tlu'ough your faith, has come to 
judge me and helj./ vou to humiliate me and increase 
mv sutk rings. You have hurried to this place from 
e\erv direction to see me suffer and hear me plead 
for merc'v You !la^e left your huts in order to wit- 
ness your pinioned son and brother. You have come 
to see the prey trembling between the paws of a 
ferocious beast. Vou came here tonight to view an 
infidel standing before the judges. I am the criminal 
and I am the heretic who has been expelled from 
the convent. I'hc tempest brought me into your 
villcige. Listen if> my protest, and do not be merci- 
ful, but be just, for mercy is bestowed upon the 
guilty criminal, while justice is all that an innocent 
man requires. 

“I select you now as my jury, because the will of 
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the people is the will o! C^od. Awaken your hearts 
and listen carefully and then piosenue me accord- 
ing to the dictates of your consc jcnctr You have been 
told that I am an infitlel, bin \C‘U liave not been 
informed of what crime or sin I have commiltca. 
\"ou have seen me tied like a thief, but vou have not 
yet heard about my offenses, iux wiongdoings are 
not revealed in this cfunt, while [uinishraent eomes 
out like thundcT. My niiue, dear lellowincn, is iny 
understanding of your pligiu, for 1 fell liic weight 
of the irons whicli liavc hteu plated upon your 
necks. My sin is iny lieaiileh soirows foi your 
women; it is my sym))atliy for your ciiddren who 
suck life fioin \()ur lueast mixed wiiii the sliadow 
of death, I am one of vou, and rnv foreiatheis h\cd 
in ihevo valleys and died undtt the same yoke which 
IS beiiding yuut heads now, I believe in CtocI wlio 
listens to the: call <)! \our suffering souls, and 1 be- 
lieve in the Hook that makes aiJ of us br«>ihers before 
the face of heaven, 1 boliew in ilie leathings that 
make us all e./ial. and tliat render us unpinioned 
upon this earth, ilie ste|rping place of the caielui 
feet of tjod. 

“As I was gracing mv c«iws at t.ne eo ivent, and 
con tern j:>lating the sorrowiul condition yon tolerate, 
I heard a des} aerate cry comii\g Irom voiir miserable 
homes — a cry of opple^^d sc els- a cry of broken 
hearts which are Icxkc 1 m yemr bodies as slaves to 
the lord of these fields. As I looked. I louncl me in 
the convent and you in the ficitis, an. I 1 saw y^ou as a 
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flock of lambs following a wolf to the lair; and as I 
stopped in the middle of the road to aid the lambs, 
I cried for help and the wolf snapped me with his 
sharp teeth. 

“I have sustained imprisonment, thirst, and hun- 
ger for the sake of Truth that hurts only the body. 
I have undergone suffering beyond endurance be- 
cause I turned your sad sighs into a crying voice that 
rang and echoed in every corner of the convent. I 
never felt fear, and my heart ne\'er tired, for your 
painful cry was injectitig a new strength into me 
e\cr\ day, and my heart was healthy. You may ask 
yourself TKnv saying, ‘When did we ever cry for help, 
and who dares open his lips?’ But 1 say unto you,- 
your sends are cryitig e^•cry day, and pleading for 
help evd'v night, but you cannot he*r them, for the 
dying man cannot hear his own heart rattling, 
while tliose w'ho are standing by his bedside ran 
surely hean 'Vhv, slaugluered biid, in spite of his 
will, dances painfully and unknowinglv, but those 
who witness the dance knrm wdiat caused it. In w^hat 
hour of the day do you sigh painfully? Is it in the 
morning, when love of existence cries at you and 
tears the veil of slumber oft your eyes and leads you 
like slaves into the fields? Is it at noon, when you 
wdsh to sit under a tree to protect yourself from the 
burning sun? Or at eventide, when you return home 
hungry, washing for sustaining food instead of a 
meagre morsel and impure water? Or at night wdien 
fatigue throws you upon your rough bed, and as 
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soon 3S slumber closes your eyes, you sit up with 
open eyes, fearing that the Sheik’s voice is ringing 
in your ears? 

In what season of the year do you not lament 
yourselves? Is it in Spring, when nature puts on her 
beautiful dress and you go to meet her with tat- 
tered raiment? Or in Summer, when you harvest 
the wheat and gather the sheaves of corn and fill the 
shelves of your master with the crop, and when the 
reckoning comes you receive naught but hiy and 
tare? Is it in Autumn, when you pick the trints and 
carry the grapes into the winc-press, and in reward 
for your toil you receive a jar of vinegar and a 
bushel of acorns? Or in Winter, when you are con- 
fined to your huts laden with snow, do you sit by 
the fire and tremble wlien the enraged sky urges 
you to escape from your weak minds? 

“This is the life of the poor; this is the perpetual 
cry I hear. This is what makes my spirit revolt 
against the oppressors and despise their conduct. 
When I asked tl j nionks to have mercy upon you, 
they thought that I was an atheist, and expulsion 
was my lot. Today 1 cam : here to share this miser- 
able life with vou, and to mix my tears with yours. 
Here I am now, in the grip of your worst enemy. 
Do you realize that this land you are working like 
slaves was taken from your fathers when the la^v was 
written on the sharp edge ^ f the sword? The monks 
deceived your ancestors and *^ook all their fields and 
vineyards when the religious rules were witten on 
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the lips of the priests. Which mau or woman is not 
influenced by the lord of the fields to do according 
to the will of the priests? God said, ‘With the sweat 
of thy brow, thou sliali eat thy bread/ But Sheik 
Abbas is eating his bread baked in the years of your 
lives and drinking his wine mixed with your tears. 
Did God distinguisij this man from the rest of you 
wdiile in his mother's womb? Or is it your sin that 
made you his property? Jesus said, ‘Gratis you have 
taken and gratis you shall give. . . . Do not possess 
gold, nor silver, neither copper/ Then what teach- 
ings allow the clergymen to sell their prayers for 
pieces of gold and silver? In the silence of the night 
you pray saying, ‘Give us today our daily bread/ 
God has given you this lattd from \vhich to diaw 
your daily bread, but what authority has lie gi\eri 
the monks to take this land and this bread away 
from you? 

“You curse Judas because he sold his Master for a 
few pieces of silver, but you bless those who sell 
Him every day. Judas repented and hanged liiniseU 
for his wrongdoing, but these priests w.dk proihily, 
dressed with beautiful robes, resplendent with shin- 
ing crosses hanging over their chests. You teach 
your children to love Christ and at the same time 
you instruct them to obey those who oppose His 
teachings and violate His law. 

“The apostles of Christ were stoned to death in 
order to revive in you the Holy S[)irit, but the 
monks and the priests are killing that spirit in you 
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SO they may live on your pititul bounty. What per- 
suades you to live such a lilc in tliis universe, lull of 
misery and oppression? What prompts you to kneel 
before that liorrible idol wliich lias been elected 
upon the bones of your lathers: What treasure are 
you reserving for your posterity? 

‘'Your souls are in the grip of the priests, and your 
bodies are in the clt'Ain^ jaws ol the rulers. What 
thing in life can you point at ami say this is mine!' 
My lellowmcn, do you know the jnicst you fear? 
He is a traitor wdu) iincs the (ios[)el as a threat to 
ransom your money ... a h\j>orriie wearing a cross 
and using it as a sw'oid to cut your veins ... a wolf 
disguised in lambskin ... a giuiion who lespects 
the tables more iliaii the altars ... a golddiungiy 
creature who lollows the Denar to the hmhest land 
... a cheat pilfering Irom widow’s and orphans. He 
is a (|ueer being, with an eagle’s beak, a tiger s 
clinches, a hyena’s teeth and a vipers clothes, lake 
the Book away Irom him and tear his raiment off 
and pluck his L :artl and do wJiatevcr you wish unto 
him; then place in his hand one Denar, and he will 
forgive you smiUngly. 

‘ Slap his face and spit on him aiid step on his neck; 
then invite him to sit at your board. He will im- 
mediately forget and untie his belt and gladly fill 

his stomach with your food. 

“Curse him and ridic " him; then send him a jar 
of wine or a basket of iruit. He %vill forgive you 
your sins. When he sees a woman, he turns his fate. 
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saying, ‘Go from me. Oh. daughter of Babylon.' 
Then he whispers to himself saying, ‘Marriage is 
better than coveting.' He sees the young men and 
women walking in the procession of Love, and he 
lifts his eyes toward heaven and says, ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.’ And in his solitude he talks 
to himself saying, ‘May the laws and traditions that 
deny me the joys of life, be abolished.' 

“He preaches to the people saying, ‘Judge not, lest 
ye be judged.' But he judges all those who abhor 
his deeds and sends them to hell before Death sep- 
arates them from this life. 

“When he talks he lifts his head toward heaven, 
but at the same time, his thoughts arc crawling like 
snakes through your pockets. 

“He addresses you as beloved chiklren, but his 
heart is empty of paternal love, and his lips never 
smile at a child, nor does he carry an infant between 
his arms. 

“He tells you, while shaking his head, ‘Let us keep 
away from earthly things, for life passes like a cloud.’ 
But if you look thoroughly at him, you will hnd 
that he is gripping on to life, lamenting the passing 
of yesterday, condemning the speed of today, and 
waiting fearfully for tomorrow. 

“He asks you for charity when he has plenty to 
give; if you grant his request, he will bless you 
publicly, and if you refuse him, he will curse you 
secretly, 

“In the temple he asks you to help the needy, and 
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about his house the needy are begging for bread, 
but he cannot see or hear. 

“He sells his prayers, and he who does not buy is 
an infidel, exconimunu aicd from Paradise. 

This is the creature of whom you are afraid. This 
is the monk who sucks your blood. This is the priest 
who makes the sign of the dross with the right hand, 
and I dutches your throat with the left hand. 

1 his is the pastor whciin you appoint as yc>ur serv'^- 
ant, but he apj)oinis himself as your master. 

1 his is the shvulow that embraces yo\ir semis fic^m 
birth until death. 

i his is the nuni wlio came to judge me tonight 
because my spirit i evoked against the enemies of 
lestis the Na/aretie Who loved all and called us 
brothers, and \\1io died on the C’^oss for us." 

Khalil felt that there was understanding in the 
\illagcrs’ hearts: his voice brightened and he re- 
sumed his discourse saving, “Brethren, you know 
that Sheik Abbas has been appointed as Master of 
this village by Ku.ir Shehab. the Sultan’s representa- 
tive and Governor of the Province, but I ask you if 
anyone has seen that po vcr appoint the Sultan as 
the god of this country. That Power, my fellowmen, 
c annot be seen, nor can you hear it talk, but you can 
feel its existence in the depths of your hearts. It is 
iliat Pcjwer which you worship and pray for every 
day saying, ‘Our Father h art in heaven. \es, 
\our Father Who is in heaven is the one ^^ho ap- 
points kings and princes, for He is penverful and 
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above all. But do you think that your Father, Who 
loved you and showed you the right path threugh 
His prophets, desires lor you to be oppressed? Do 
you believe that God, Who brings forth the rain 
from heaven, and the wheat from the hidden seeds 
in the heart of the earth, desires for you to be 
hungry in order that but one man will enjoy His 
bounty? Do you believe that the Eternal Spirit Who 
reveals to you the wife’s love, the children’s pity and 
the neighbor’s mercy, would have upon you a tyrant 
to enslave you through your lite? Do you belic\e 
that the Eternal Lan' that made life beautiful, would 
send you a man to deny you of that happiness and 
lead you into the dark dungeon of painful Death? 
Do you believe that your physical strength, provided 
you by nature, belongs beyond your body to the 
rich? 

“You cannot believe in all these things, because if 
you do \ou will be denying the justice of God who 
made us all equal, aud the light of I ruih that shines 
upon all peoples of the earth. What makes you 
struggle against yourselves, heart against body, and 
help those who enslave yoti while God has created 
you free on this earth? 

“Arc you doing yourselves justice when you lilt 
your eyes towards Almighty (iod and call him 
Father, and then turn around, bow your heads be- 
fore a man, and call him Master? 

“Are you contented, as srms of Ciod, with being 
slaves of man? Did not Christ call you brethren? 
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Yet Sheik Abbas calls you servants. Did not Jesus 
make you free in i’liah and Sphit? Yet the Emir 
made you slaves ot shame and corruption. Did not 
Christ exalt you to heaven.^ d hen why are you de- 
scending to hell.^ Did He not cnlighien your hearts' 

I hcn why are ynu hithng your souls in darkness? 
God has jjlaecd a glowing torch in your hearts that 
glow's in know ledge and heauty, and seeks the secrets 
c)f the days and nights; it is a sin to extinguish that 
lorcli and bury it iu ashes. G(kI has cieated your 
spirits Avilh Avin^^ to llv ju the spacious lirniament 
of Love and Idcedorn, it i's pitiful that you cut votir 
w’ings Avith your own hands and sutler your spirits 
to craw’l like insects u\}(>n the earth/' 

Sheik Al,)bas o!).ser\Ld in dismay the attentive- 
ness of the villagers, and attempted to interrupt, but 
Khalil, inspired, ronuiiued, “God has sown in ycur 
hearts the seeds of Fbippniess; it is a crime that you 
dig those seeds out and throw them Aviliullv on the 
rocks so the Avind will scanei tliem and die birds wdl 
pick them. Ch>d has gi\en yc‘u childicn to rear, to 
teach them the trutli and hll their hearts wall the 
most y)r(*( ions things ol existence. He Avan's you to 
becjncadi upon them the ;ov ot Kiie artd ihi bounty 
of Lite: Avhv aic they now' siiangcrs to their place of 
birth anti cold creatures before the face of the Sun:' 
A father Asdu; makes Ins sou a skn e is the father Avho 
gives his child a ^ton^ Avhen he asks f »r bread. Have 
you not seen the birds du- sky training their 
young ones to ily." Why, then, do you teacA you 
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children to drag the shackles of slavery? Have you 
not seen the flowers of the valleys deposit then seeds 
in the sun-heated earth? Then why do you commit 
your children to the cold darkness?” 

Silence prevailed for a moment, and it seemed as 
if Khalil's mind were crowded with pain. But now 
with a low and com pt) ling voice he continued, “The 
words which I utter tonight are the same expres- 
sions that caused my expulsion from the convent. If 
the lord of your fields and the pastor of your church 
were to prey upon me and kill me tonight. I will 
die happy and in peace because I have fulfilled 
my mission and revealed to you the rnith which 
demons consider a crime. I have now completed the 
will of Almighty God.” 

There had been a magic message in Khalihs voice 
that forced the villagers’ interest. 7 he women we re 
moved by the sweetness of his words and looked 
upon him as a messenger of peace, and their eyes 
were rich with tears. 

Sheik Abbas and Father Elias were shaking with 
anger. As Khalil finished, he w’alked a few’^ steps ami 
stopped near Rachel and Miriam. Silence doini 
nated the courtroom, and it seemed as if Khalil’s 
spirit hovered in that vast hall and diverted the souls 
of the multitude from fearing Sheik Abbas and 
Father Elias, who sat trembling in annoyance and 
guilt. 

The Sheik stood suddenly and his face was pale. 
He looked toward the men who were standing about 
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him as he said, “What has become of you, dogs? Have 
your hearts been poisoned? Has your blood stopped 
running and weakened you so that you cannot leap 
upon this criminal and cut him to pieces? What aw- 
ful thing has he done to you?" Having finished 
reprimanding the men, he raised a sword and started 
toward the fettered youth, whereupon a strong vil- 
lager walked to him, gripped his hand and said, 
“Lay down your weapon, Master, for he who draws 
the sword to kill, shall, by the sword be killed!" 

The Sheik trembled visibly and the swoni fHl 
from his hand. He addrcssetl the man saying, “Will 
a weak servant oppose his Master and benefactor^" 
And the man responded, “llie faithful servant does 
not share his Master in the committing of crimes; 
this young man has spoken naught but the truth." 
Another man stepped forward and assured, ‘T'his 
man is innocent and is worthy of honour and re- 
spect." And a woman raised her voice saying, “He 
did not swear at God or curse any saint: why do you 
call him heretic?" Xnd Rachel asked. “What is his 
crime?" The Sheik shouted. ou are rebellious, 
you miserable widow; have ou forgone the fate of 
your husband who turned reOcl six \cars ago?" C'fion 
hearing these impulsive words, Rachel shivered 
with painful anger, for she had found the murderer 
of her husband. She cb^^l^ed her oars and looked 
upon the thremg and cried “Here is the crimi’ 
nal you have been trying for six vears to find: you 
hear him now confessing his guilt. He is the killer 
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who has been hiding his crime. Look at him and 
read his face; study him well and observe his fright; 
he shivers like the last leaf on winter's tree. God has 
shown you that the Master whom you have always 
feared is a murderous criminal. He caused me to be 
a widow amongst these women, and my daughter an 
orphan amidst these children." Rachels utterance 
fell like thunder upon the Sheik's head, and the up- 
roar of men and exaltation of women fell like fire- 
brands upon him. 

The priest assisted the Sheik to his seat. Then he 
called the servants and ordered them saying, "Anest 
this woman who has falsely accused your Master of 
killing her husband; drag her and this young man 
into a dark prison, and any who oppose you will be 
criminals, excommunicated as he i^as from the Holy 
Church." The servants gave no heed to his com- 
mand, but remained motionless staring at Khalil 
who was still bound with rope. Rachel stood at his 
right and Miriam at his left like a pair of win^s 
ready to soar aloft into the spacious sky of Freedom. 

His beard shaking with anger, Father Elias said. 
“Are you denying your Master for the sake of an 
infidel criminal and a shameless adulteress?" And 
the oldest one of the servants answered him saying, 
“We have served Sheik Abbas long for bread and 
shelter, but we have never been his slaves." Having 
thus spoken, the servant too- off his cloak and tur- 
ban and threw them before the Sheik and added, "I 
shall no longer require this raiment, nor do I wish 
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my soul to suffer in the narrow house of a criminal/* 
And all the servants did likewise and joined the 
crowd whose faces radiated with joy, symbol of 
Freedom and Truth. Father Elias finally saw that 
his authority had declined, and he left the place 
cursing the hour that brought Khalil to the village. 
A strong man strode to Khalil and untied his hands, 
looked at Sheik Abbas who fell like a corpse upon 
his seat, and boldly addressed him saying, “This 
fettered youth, whom you have brought here to- 
night to be tried as a criminal, has lifted our de- 
pressed spirits and enlightened our hearts with 
Truth and Knowledge. And this poor widow whom 
Father Elias referred to as a false accuser has re- 
vealed to us the crime you committed six years past. 
We came here tonight to witness the trial of an in- 
nocent youth and a noble soul. Now, heaven has 
opened our eyes and has shown us your atrocity; we 
shall leave you and ignore you and allow heaven to 
do its will." 

Many voices were raised in that hall, and one 
could hear a certain man saying, “Let us leave this 
ill-famed residence for our homes." And another 
one remarking, "I.et u.. follow this young man to 
RacheFs home and listen to his wise sayings and 
consoling wisdom." And a third one saying, Let 
us seek his advice, for he knows our needs. And a 
fourth one calling out. "If we are seeking justice, 
let us complain to the Emir and tell him of Abbas 
crime." And many were saying, "Let us petition the 
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Emir to appoint Khalil as our Master and ruler, and 
tell the Bishop that Father Elias was a partner in 
these crimes.” While the voices were rising and fall- 
ing upon the Sheik's ears like sharp arrows, Khalil 
lifted his hands and calmed the villagers saying, ”My 
brethren, do not seek haste, but rather listen and 
meditate. I ask you, in the name of my love and 
friendship for you, not to go to the Emir, for you 
will not find justice. Remember that, a ferocious 
beast does not snap another one like him, neither 
should you go to the Bishop, for he knows well that 
the house cloven amid itself shall be ruined. Do not 
ask the Emir to appoint me as the Sheik in this 
village, for the faithful servant does not like to be 
an aid to the evil Master. If I deserve your kindness 
and love, let me live amongst you a^id share with 
you the happiness and sorrows of Life. Let me join 
hands and work with you at home and in the fields, 
for if I could not make myself one of you. I would 
be a hypocrite w-ho does not live according to his 
sermon. And now, as the axe is laid unto the root of 
the tree, let us leave .Sheik xAbbas alone in the court- 
room of his conscience and before the Supreme 
Court of God whose sun shines upon the innocent 
and the criminal.” 

Having thus spoken, he left the place, and the 
multitude followed him as if there were a divine 
power in him thatt attracted their hearts. The Sheik 
remained alone with the terrible silence, like a 
destroyed tow^er, suffering his defeat quietly like 
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a surrendering commander. When tlie multitude 
reached the church yard and the moon was just 
showing from behind the cloud, Khalil looked at 
them with the eyes of love like a good shepherd 
watching over his lierd. He was moved with sym- 
pathy upon those villagers who symbolized an op- 
pressed nation; and he stood like a prophet who 
saw all the nations of the East walking in those val- 
leys and dragging empty souls and heavy hearts. 

He raised both hands toward heaven and said, 
‘Troni the bottom of these depths we call thee, Oh, 
Liberty, Give heed to us! From behind tlie darkness 
we raise our hands to thee, Oh, Liberty. Look upon 
us! Upon the snow, we worship before thee, Oh, 
Liberty. Have mercy on us' Before thy great throne 
we stand, hanging on our bodies the blood-stained 
garments of our forefathers, covering our heads with 
the dust of the graves mixed with their remains, 
carrying the swords that stabbed their hearts, lifting 
the sf)ears that pierced their bodies, dragging the 
chains that slo^ved their feet, uttering the cry that 
wounded their tltroats, lamenting and repeating 
the song of our failure -hat echoed throughout the 
prison, and repeating me prayers that came from 
the depths ol our fathers’ hearts. Listen to us, Oh 
Liberty, and hear us. From the Nile to the Euphrates 
comes the wailing of the sulleiing souls, in unison 
with the cry of the aby^s: and from the end of the 
East to the mountains of Lebanon, hands are 
stretched to you, trembling with the presence of 
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De^th. From the shores of the sea to the end of the 
desert, tear-flooded eyes look beseechingly toward 
you. Come, Oh Liberty, and save us. 

“In the wretched huts standing in the shadow of 
poverty and oppression, they beat at their bosoms, 
soliciting thy mercy; watch us, Oh Liberty, and have 
mercy on us. In the pathways and in the houses 
miserable youth calls thee; in the churches and the 
mosques, the forgotten Book turns to thee; in the 
courts and in the palaces the neglected Law appeals 
to thee. Have mercy on us. Oh Liberty, and save us. 
In our narrow streets the merchant sells his days in 
order to make tribute to the exploiting thieves of 
the West, and none would give him advice. In the 
barren fields the fellah tills the soil and sows the 
seeds of his heart and nourishes tlien^ with his tears, 
but he reaps naught except thorns, and none would 
teach him the true path. In our arid plains the 
Bedouin roams barefoot and liungry, but none 
would have mercy on him; speak, Oh Liberty, and 
teach us! Our sick lambs are grazing upon the 
grassless prairie, our calves are gnawing on the roots 
of the trees, and our horses are feeding on dry 
plants. Come, Oh Liberty, and help us. We have 
been living in darkness since the beginning, and 
like prisoners they take us from one prison to an- 
other, while time ridicules our plight. When will 
dawn come? Until when shall we bear the scorn of 
the ages? Many a stone have we been dragging, and 
many a yoke has been placed upon our necks. Until 
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when shall we bear this human outrage? The Egyp- 
tian slavery, the Babylonian exile, the tyranny of 
Persia, the despotism of the Romans, and the greed 
of Europe ... all these things we have suffered. 
Where are wc going now, and when shall we reach 
the sublime end of the rough roadway? From the 
clutches of Pharaoh to the paws of Nebuchadnezzar, 
to the iron hands of Alexander, to the swords of 
Herod, to the talons of Nero, and the sharp teeth of 
Demon . . . into whose hands are we now to fall, 
and when will Death come and take us, so we may 
rest at last? 

“With the strength of our arms we lifted the col- 
umns of the temple, and upon our backs we carried 
the mortar to build the great walls and the impreg- 
nable pyramids for the sake of glory. Until when 
shall we continue building such magnificent palaces 
and living in wretched huts? Until when shall we 
continue filling the bins of the rich with provisions, 
while sustaining weak life on dry morsels? Until 
when shall we continue weaving silk and wool for 
our lords and masteis while wc wear naught except 
tattered swaddles? 

“Through their widedness wc were divided 
amongst ourselves; and the better to keep their 
thrones and be at ease, they armed the Druze to 
fight the Arab, and stirred up die Shiite to attack 
the Sunnite, and cncoiira<Jcd the Kurdisli to butcher 
the Bedouin, and cheered tie Mohammedan to dis- 
pute with the Christian. Until when shall a brother 
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continue killing his own brother upon his mother’s 
bosom? Until when shall the Cross be kept apart 
from the Crescent * before the eyes of God? Oh 
Liberty, hear us, and speak in behalf of but one in- 
dividual, for a great tire is started with a small 
spark. Oh Liberty, awaken but one heart with the 
rustling of thy wings, for from one cloud alone 
comes the lightning which illuminates the pits of 
the valleys and the tops of the mountains. Disperse 
with thy power these black clouds and descend like 
thunder and destroy the thrones that were built 
upon the bones and skulls of our ancestors.” 

“Hear us, Oh Liberty; 

Bring mercy, Oh Daughter of Athens; 

Rescue us, Oh Sister of Romej 
Advise us, Oh Companion of Moses; 

Help us. Oh Beloved of Mohammed; 

Teach us, Oh Bride of Jesus; 

Strengthen our hearts so we may live. 

Or harden our enemies so we may perish 
And live in peace eternally.” 

As Khalil was pouring forth his sentiment be- 
fore heaven, the villagers were gazing at him in 
reverence, and their love was springing forth in 
unison with the song of his voice until they felt that 
he became part of their hearts. After a short silence, 

• The crescent is the emblem of the Mohammedan flag, flown 
over Syria during the Turkish rule. (Editor's note.) 
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Khalil brought his eyes upon the multitude and 
quietly said, “Night has brought us to the house o£ 
Sheik Abbas in order to realize the daylight; op- 
pression has arrested us betore the cold Space, so we 
may understand one another and gather like chicks 
under the wings ot the Eternal Spirit. Now let us go 
to our homes and sleep until we meet again to- 
morrow/' 

Having thus spoken, he walked away, following 
Rachel and Miriam to their poor hovel. The throng 
departed and each went to lus home, contemplating 
what he had seen and heard that memorable night. 
They felt that a burning torch of a new spirit had 
scoured their inner selves and led them into the 
right path. In an hour all the lamps were extin- 
guished and Silence engullcd ihc whole village 
while Slumber carried the fellah in’s souls into the 
rvorld of strong dreams, but Sheik Abbas found no 
sleep all night, as he watchetl the phantoms of dark- 
ness and the horrible ghosts of his crimes in proces- 
sion. 


P A R 1' El O H T 

Two months had alreadj passed .md Khali, was still 
preaching and pouring Ids sentiments in the . « - 
lagers’ hearts, reminding them ol their usu p » 
rights and showing them the cnx-d and 
of the rulers and the in vks. I hey listrnci. ^ 

svith care, for he was a source of 'knd 

fell upon their hearts like ram upon thirsty land. 
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In their solitude, they repeated Khalil’s sayings as 
they did their daily prayers. Father Elias commenced 
fawning upon them to regain their friendship; he 
became docile since the villagers found out that he 
was the Sheik’s ally in crime, and the fellahin ig- 
nored him. 

Sheik Abbas had a nervous suffering, and walked 
through his mansion like a caged tiger. He issued 
commands to his servants, but no one answered ex- 
cept the echo of his voice inside the marble walls. 
He shouted at his men, but no one came to his aid 
except his poor wife who suffered the pang of his 
cruelty as much as the villagers did. When Lent 
came and Heaven announced the coming of Spring, 
the days of the Sheik expired with the passing of 
Winter. He died after a long agony, and his soul was 
carried away on the carpet of his deeds to stand 
naked and shivering before that high Throne whose 
existence we feel, but cannot see. I'he fellahin heard 
various tales about the manner of Sheik Abbas' 
death; some of them related that the Sheik died in- 
sane, while others insisted that disappointment and 
despair drove him to death by his own hand. But 
the women who w-ent to offer their sympathies to 
nis wife reported that he died from fear, because the 
ghost of Samaan Ramy hunted him and drove him 
every midnight out to the place w'here Rachel’s 
husband was found slain six years before. 

The month of Nisan proclaimed to the villagers 
the love secrets of Khalil and Miriam. They rejoiced 
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the good tidings which assured them that Khalil 
would thereby remain in their village. As the news 
reached all the inhabitants of the huts, they con- 
gratulated one another upon Khalil’s becoming 
their beloved neighbour. 

When harvest time came, the fellahin went to the 
fields and gathered the sheaves of corn and bundles 
of wheat to the threshing floor. Sheik Abbas was not 
there to take the crop and have it earned to his bins. 
Each fellah harvested his own crop; the villagers’ 
huts where filled w^iih w'hcat and cornj their \essels 
w^ere replenished with good w'ine and oil Khalil 
shared wdth them their toils and haT)pincss; he 
helped them in gathering the crop, ptessing the 
grapes and picking the fruits. He ne\'er distin- 
guished himself from any one of them except by his 
excess of love and ambiiion. Since that year and up 
to our present time, cacli fellah in that village com- 
menced to reap with joy the crop which he sowed 
wdth toil and labour, fhe land whicli tlic fellahin 
tilled and the \ nevards they ciiltivaied became 
their owm property. 

Now, half a century has passed since fhis incident, 
and the Lebanese have awakened. 

On his w^ay to the Holv Cedars of Lebanon, a 
traveller’s attention is caught by the beauty of that 
village, standing like a bride ::t the side of the 
valley. The w’retchcd huL, now' comfortable and 
happy homes surrounded by fertile fields and 
blooming orchards. If you ask any one of the resi- 
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dents about Sheik Abbas' history, he will answer 
you, pointing with his finger to a heap of demolished 
stones and destroyed walls saying, “This is the 
Sheik's palace, and this is the history of his life." 
And if you inquire about Khalil, he will raise his 
hand toward heaven saying, ‘‘There resides our be- 
loved Khalil, whose life's history was written by 
God with glittering letters upon the pages of our 
hearts, and they cannot be effaced by the ages." 
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THE BROKEN 
WINGS 





years of age when love opened my eyes iv^iih its magic 
rays and touched my spirit for the first time with its 
fiery fingers, and Selma Karamy was the first woman 
who awakened riiy spirit with her beauty and led me 
into the garden of high affection, where days pass 
like dreams and nights like weddings. 

Selma Karamy was the one who taught me to 
worship beauty by the example of her own beauty 
and revealed to me the secret of love by her affection: 
she w^as the one who fii." :»ang to me the poetry of 
real life- 
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Every young man remembers his first love and 
tries to recapture that strange hour, the memory of 
which changes his deepest feeling and makes him so 
happy in spite of all the bitterness of its mystery. 

In every young man’s life there is a “Selma” who 
appears to him suddenly while in the spring of life 
and transforms his solitude into happy moments and 
fills the silence of his nights with music. 

I was deeply engrossed in thought and contem- 
plation and seeking to understand the meaning of 
nature and the revelation of books and scriptures 
when 1 heard love w^hispered into my ears through 
Selma’s lips. My life was a coma, emj)ty like that of 
Adam’s in Paradise, when I saw ScUna standing be- 
fore me like a column of light. Sl>e was the Eve of my 
heart who filled it with secrets and wonders and 
made me understand the meaning of lile. 

The first F.vc led Adam out of Paradise by her 
own will, while Selrna made me enter willingly into 
the paradise of pine love and virtue by her sweetness 
and love; but what happened to the first man also 
happened to me, and the fiery sword ivhich chased 
Adam out of Paradise was like the one which fright- 
ened me by its glittering eder and forced me away 
from the paradise of my love w’ithout having dis- 
obeyed any order or tasted the fruit of the forbidden 
tree. 
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Today, after many years have passed, I have noth- 
ing left out of that beautiful dream except painful 
memories flapping like invisible wings around me, 
filling the depths of my heart with sorrow, and bring- 
ing tears to my eyes; and my beloved, beautiful 
Selma, is dead and nothing is left to commemorate 
her except my broken heart and a tomb surrounded 
by cypress trees. That tomb and this heart are all 
that is left to bear witness of Selma. 

The silence that guards the tomb docs not reveal 
God's secret in the obscurity of the cofhn, and the 
rustling of the branches whose roots suck the body’s 
elements do not tell the mysteries of the grave, but 
the agonized sighs of my heart announce to the living 
the drama which love, beauty, and death have per- 
formed. 

Oh, friends of my youth who are scattered in the 
city of Beirut, when you pa^s by that cemetery near 
the pine forest, enter it silently and walk slowly so 
the tramping of your ’ *et will not disturb the slum- 
ber of the dead, and stop humbly by Seima’s tomb 
and greet the earth that encloses her corpse and men- 
tion my name with a deep sigh and say to yourself, 
“Here, all the hopes of Gibran, ^.ho is living as a 
prisoner of love be>onc. the seas, were buried. On 
this spot he lost his happiness, drained his tears, and 
forgot his smile." 
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By that tomb grows Gibran's sorrow together with 
the cypress trees, and above the tomb his spirit 
flickers every night commemorating Selma, joining 
the branches of the trees in sorrowful wailing, 
mourning and lamenting the going of Selma, who, 
yesterday, was a beautiful tune on the lips of life and 
today is a silent secret in the bosom of the earth. 
Oh, comrades of my youth! I appeal to you in 
the names of those virgins whom your hearts 
have loved, to lay a wreath of flowers on the for- 
saken tomb of my beloved, for the flowers you 
lay on Selma's tomb are like falling drops of dew 
from the eyes of dawn on the leaves of a wither- 
ing rose. 
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Sii.KNT Sorrow 


Y NEI(;hB()RS, 

you remember ihe dawn of yciuh pleasure and 
regrei its {)assinir; { rnneiiiber ii bke a piisonei 
who recalls the bai^ .uul shackles c4 his jail. You 
speak of those \cars bci .ccn iiilanc\ and youth as a 
golden era free Irom conhneineni arul cares but I 
call those years an eia oi mIcjh sorrow wiiich dropped 
as a seed into mv he.iu and grew with it and could 
find no outlet to the wor^ I of knowledge and wisdom 
until love came and 0 [ retied the heart's doors and 
lighted its cornels. Lo\e provided me with a tongue 
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and tears. You people remember the gardens and 
orchids and the meeting places and street corners 
that witnessed your games and heard your innocent 
whispering; and I remember, too, the beautiful spot 
in North Lebanon. Every time I close my eyes I see 
those valleys full of magic and dignity and those 
mountains covered with glory and greatness trying 
to reach the sky. Every time I shut my ears to the 
clamor of the city I hear the murmur of the rivulets 
and the rustling of the branches. All those beauties 
which 1 speak of now and which I long to see, as a 
child longs for his mother’s breast, wounded my 
spirit, imprisoned in the darkness of youth, as a 
falcon suffers in its cage when it sees a flock of birds 
flying freely in the spacious sky. Those^valleys and 
hills fired my imagination, but bitter thoughts wove 
round my heart a net of hopelessness. 

Every time 1 went to the fields I returned disaj)- 
pointed, without understanding the cause of my 
disappointment. Every time I looked at the gray sky 
I felt my heart contract. Every time I heard the 
singing of the birds and babbling of the spring I 
suffered without understanding the reason for my 
suffering. It is said that unsophistication makes a 
man empty and that emptiness makes him carefree. 
It may be true among those who were born dead and 
who exist like frozen corpses; but the sensitive boy 
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who feels much and knows little is the most unfor- 
tunate creature under the sun, because he is tom by 
two forces. The first forte elevates him and shows 
him the beauty of existence ilirough a cloud of 
dreams; the second ties him <lown lo the earth and 
fills his eyes with dust and ovci powei >> him with fears 
and darkness. 

Solitude has soft, silky haruis. but with strong 
fingers it grasps the heart and UKikcs it ache with 
sorrow. Solitude is the ally of sorrow as well as a 
companion of spiritual exaltation. 

The-* boy’s soul undergoing the buffeting of sor- 
row^ is like a white lily just unlolding It irembles 
before the brce?e and opens iis lu irt lo daybreak 
and folds its leaves brick when the shadow o^ night 
comes. If that boy docs not have diversion or friends 
or coinpauicjns in his games, ids lire will be like a 
narrow prison in whUh lie see> notliing but s])ider- 
W'cbs and hears nothing biu the of insects. 

That sorrow^ wliich ob'cssed iiic during my youth 
was not caused by lack of amuscnienr, ]>ec:iiise I 
could have had it; neither from Luk of hieruls, 
because I could have fecund 1 hat sorrow was 

caused bv an inward ailmeiit which made me Icwe 
solitude. It killed in me me inclination lor games 
and amusement. It removed from my siioulders the 
wings of youth and made me like a pond of water 
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between mountains which reflects in its calm surface 
the shadows of ghosts and the colors of clouds and 
trees, but cannot find an outlet by which to pass sing- 
ing to the sea. 

Thus was my life before I attained the age of 
eighteen. That year ih like a mountain peak in my 
life, for it awakened knowledge in me and made me 
understand the vicissitudes of mankind. In that year 
I was reborn and unless a person is born again His 
life will remain like a blank sheet in the book of 
existence. In that year, I saw the angels of Heaven 
looking at me through the eyes of a beautiful woman. 
I also saw the devils of hell raging in the heart of an 
evil man. He who does not see the angels and devils 
in the beauty and malice of life wiU be far removed 
from knowledge, and his spirit will be empty of 
affection. 
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The Hand of Destiny 



N THE SPRING OF 


that wonderful year, I was in Beirut. The gardens 
were full of Nisan flowers and the earth was car- 
peted with green grass, all like a secret of earth re- 
vealed to Heaven. The orange trees and apple trees, 
looking like houris or b) ides sent by nature to inspire 
poets and ex< ite the imagination, were wearing white 
garments of perfumed blossoms. 

Spring is beautiful everywhere, but it is most 
beautiful in Lebanon. It is a spirit that roams round 
the earth but hovers ovci Lebanon, conversing with 
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kings and prophets, singing with the rivers the songs 
of Solomon, and repeating with the Holy Cedars of 
Lebanon the memory of ancient glory. Beirut, free 
from the mud of winter and the dust of summer, is 
like a bride in the spring, or like a mermaid sitting 
by the side of a brook drying her smooth skin in the 
rays of the sun. 

One day, in the month of Nisan, I went to visit 
a friend whose home was at some distance from the 
glamorous city. As we were conversing, a dignified 
man of about sixty-five entered the house. As I rose 
to greet him, my friend introduced him to me as 
Farris Effandi Karamy and then gave him my name 
with flattering words. The old man Jooked at me a 
moment, touching his forehead with the ends of his 
fingers as if he were trying to regain his memory. 
Then he smilingly approached me, saying, “You are 
the son of a very dear friend of mine, and I am happy 
to see that friend in your person." 

Much affected by his words, I was attracted to 
him like a bird whose instinct leads him to his nest 
before the coming of the tempest. As we sat down, 
he told us about his friendship with my father, re- 
calling the time which they spent together. An old 
man likes to return in memory to the days of his 
youth like a stranger who longs to go back to his own 
country. He delights to tell stories of the past like a 
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poet who takes pleasure in reciting his best poem. 
He lives spiritually in the past because the present 
passes swiftly, and the future seems to him an ap- 
proach to the oblivion of the grave. An hour full oi 
old memories passed like the shadows of the trees 
over the grass. When Farris Effandi started to leave, 
he put his left hand on my shoulder and shook my 
right hand, saying, “1 have not seen your father for 
twenty years. I hope you will take his place in fre- 
quent visits to my house/’ I promised gratefully to 
do my duty to^vard a dear friend of my father. 

When the old man left the house, I asked my 
friend to tell me more about him. He said, *i do not 
know any other man in Beirut whose wealth has 
made him kind and whose kindness has made him 
wealthy. He is one of the few who come to this world 
and leave it without harming any one, but people of 
that kind arc usually niiseral^lc and oppressed be- 
cause they are not clcAcr enough tc; save themselves 
from the crookedness < others. Fiirris Effandi has 
one daughter whose character is similar to his and 
whose beauty and gracefidness arc beyond descrip- 
tion, and she will aKo be rnisciable bcLause her 
father’s wealth is placing her already at the edge of 
a horrible precipice.” 

As he uttered these words, I nc^iiced that his face 
clouded. Then he continued, arris Effandi is a 
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good old man with a noble heart, but he lacks will 
power. People lead him like a blind man. His daugh- 
ter obeys him in spite of her pride and intelligence, 
and this is the secret which lurks in the life of father 
and daughter. This secret was discovered by an evil 
man who is a bishop and whose wickedness hides in 
the shadow of his Gospel. He makes the people be- 
lieve that he is kind and noble. He is the head of 
religion in this land of the religious. The people obey 
and worship him. He leads them like a flock of lani})s 
to the slaughter house. This bishop has a nephew 
who is full of hatefulness and corruption. The clay 
will come sooner or later when he will place his 
nephew on his right and Farris Effandi’s daughter on 
his left, and, holding with his evil hand the wreath of 
matrimony over their heads, will tie a pure \irgin 
to a filthy degenerate, placing the heart of the day in 
the bosom of night. 

“That is all 1 can tell you about Farris EfTandi 
and his daughter, so do not ask me any more c}ucs- 
tions.” 

Saying this, he turned his head toward the win- 
dow as if he were trying to solve the problems of 
human existence by concentrating on the beauty of 
the universe. 

As I left the house, I told my friend that I ^vas 
going to visit Farris Effandi in a few days for the 
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purpose of fulfilling my promise and for the sake of 
the friendship which had joined him and my father. 
He stared at me for a moment, and I noticed a 
change in his expression as if my few simjde word- 
had revealed to him a new idea. Then he looked 
straight through my eyes in a strange manner, a 
look of love, mercy, and fear — the look of a prophet 
who foresees what no one else can divine. Then his 
lips trembled a little, but he said nothing when I 
started toward the door. That strange look follo\,ed 
me, the meaning of which 1 could not understand 
until I grew up in the world of experience, where 
hearts understand each other intuitively and where 
spirits are mature with knowledge. 
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loneliness overcame me; and I tired of the grim faces 
of books; I hired a carriage and started for the house 
of Farris Effandi. As I reached the pine woods where 
people w’ent for picnics, the driver took a private 
way, shaded with willow trees on each side. Passing 
through, we could see the beauty of the green grass, 
the grapevines, and the many colored flowers of 
Nisan just blossoming. 

In a few minutes the carriage stopped before a 
solitary house in the midst of a beautiful garden. The 
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scent of roses, gardenia, and jasmine filled the air. 
As I dismounted and entered the spacious garden, 

I saw Farris Effandi coming to meet me. He ushered 
me into his house with a hearty welcome and sat by 
me, like a happy father when he sees his son, shower- 
ing me with questions on my life, future and educa- 
tion. I answered him, my voice full of ambition and 
zeal; for 1 heard ringing in my ears the hymn o\ 
glory, and I was sailing the calm bca of hopeful 
dreams. Just tlicn a beautiful young woman, dressed 
in a gorgeous white silk gown, appeared from behind 
the velvet curtains of the door and walked toward 
me. Farris Effandi and 1 rose from our seats. 

“This is my daughter Selma,” said tlie old man. 
Then he introduced me to her, saying, “Fate has 
brought back to me a dear old friend of mine in the 
person of his son.” Selma stared at me a moment as 
if doubting that a visitor could have entered theiiT 
house. Her hand, when 1 touched it, was like a white 
lily, and a strange pang pierced my heart. 

We all sat silent as if Selma had brotight into the 
room with her a heavenly spirit worthy of mute re- 
sjiect. As she fek the silence she smiled at me and 
said, “Many a time my father has repeated to me the 
stories of his youth and of the old days he and your 
father spent together. It your father spoke to you in 
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the same then this meeting is not the first one 
between us/' 

The old man was delighted to hear his daughter 
talking in such a manner and said, “Selma is very 
sentimental. She sees everything through the eyes of 
the spirit." Then he resamed his conversation with 
care and tact as if he had found in me a magic 
charm which took him on the wings of memory to 
the days of the past. 

As I considered him, dreaming of my own later 
years, he looked upon me, as a lofty old tree that has 
witJistood storms and sunshine ihrotvs its shadow 
upon a small sapling wdiich shakes before the breeze 
of dawn. 

But Selma was silent. Occasionally, she looked 
first at me and then at her father as if reading the first 
and last chapters of life’s drama. I he day passed fast 
in that garden, and I could see through the window 
the ghostly yellow kiss of sunset on the mountains of 
Lebanon. Farris Effandi continued to recount his 
experiences and I listened entranced and responded 
with such enthusiasm that his sorrow was changed 
to happiness. 

Selma sat by the window, looking on with sorrow- 
ful eyes and not speaking, although beauty has its 
own heavenly language, loftier than the voices of 
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tongues and lips. It is a timeless language, common 
to all humanity, a calm lake that attracts the singing 
rivulets to its depth and makes them silent. 

Only our spirits can understand beauty, or live 
and grow with it. It puzzles our minds; we are unable 
to describe it in words; it is a sensation that our eyes 
cannot see, derived from both the one who observes 
and the one who is looked upon. Real beauty is a 
ray which emanates from the holy of holies of the 
spirit, and illuminates the body, as life comes from 
the depths of the earth and gives color and scent to 
a flower. 

Real beauty lies in the spiritual accord that is 
called love which can exist between a man and a 
woman. 

Did my spirit and Selma’s reach out to each other 
tliat day when we met, and did that yearning make 
me see her as the most beautiful woman under the 
sun? Or %vas I intoxicated with the ^vine of youth 
which made me fancy that which never existed? 

Did my youth blind .ny natural eyes a id make 
me imagine the brightness of her eyes, the sweetness 
of her mouth, and the grace of her figure.'' Or was it 
that her brightness, sweetness, and giace opened my 
eyes and showed me the ’'a])pincss and sorrow of 
love? 
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It is hard to answer these questions, but I say 
truly that in that hour I felt an emotion that 1 had 
never felt before, a new affection resting calmly in 
my heart, like the spirit hovering over the waters at 
the creation of the world, and from that affection 
was born my happiness.' and my sorrow. Thus ended 
the hour of my first meeting with Selma, and thus 
the will of Heaven freed me from the bondage of 
youth and solitude and let me walk in the procession 
of love. 

Love is the only freedom in the world because it 
so elevates the spirit that the laws of humanity and 
the phenomena of nature do not alter its course. 

As I rose from my seat to depart, Farris F.ffandi 
came close to me and said soberly, “Nenv my son, 
since you know your way to this house, you should 
come often and feel that you arc coming to your 
father's house. Consider me as a father and Selma as 
a sister," Saying this, he turned to Selma as if to ask 
confirmation of his statement. She nodded her head 
positively and then looked at me as one who has 
found an old acquaintance. 

Those words uttered by Farris Effandi Karamy 
placed me side by side with his daughter at the altar 
of love. Those words were a heavenly song which 
started with exaltation and ended with sorrow; they 
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raised our spirits to the realm of light and searing 
flame; they were the cup from which we drank happi- 
ness and bitterness. 

I left the house. The old man accompanied me 
to the edge of the garden, w^hilc my heart throbbed 
like the trembling lips of a thirsty man. 
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had nearly paissed, I continued to visit the home of 
Farris Effendi and to meet Selma in that beautiful 
garden, gazing upon her beauty, marveling at her 
intelligence, and hearing the stillness of sorrow. I felt 
an invisible hand drawing me to her. 

Every visit gave me a new meaning to her beauty 
and a new insight into her sweet spirit, until she be- 
came a book whose pages I could understand and 
whose praises I could sing, but which I could never 
finish reading. A woman whom Providence has pro- 
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vided with beauty of spirit and body is a truth, at the 
same time both open and secret, which we can 
understand only by love, and touch only by virtue; 
and when we attempt to describe such a woman sl*e 
disappears like a vapor. 

Selma Karamy had bodily and spiritual beauty, 
but how can I describe her to one who never knew 
her? Can a dead man remember the singing of a 
nightingale and the fragrance of a rose and the sigh 
of a brook? Can a prisoner who is heavily loaded 
with shackles follow the breeze of the dawn? Is not 
silence more painful than death? Does pride prevent 
me from describing Selma in plain words since I 
cannot draw her truthfully with luminous colors? 
A hungry man in a desert will not refuse to eat dry 
bread if Heaven does not shower him with manna 
and quails. 

In her white silk dress, Selma was slender as a 
ray of moonlight coming through the window. She 
walked gracefully and rhythmically. Her voice was 
low and sweet; words f«-ll from her lips like drops of 
dew falling from the petals of flowers when they are 
disturbed by the wind. 

But Selma's face! No word.j can describe its ex- 
pression, reflecting first great internal suftering, then 
heavenly exaltation. 

The beauty of Selma’s face was not classic; it 
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was like a dream of revelation which cannot be meas- 
ured or bound or copied by the brush of a painter, 
or the chisel of a sculptor. Selma's beauty was not in 
her golden hair, but in the virtue and purity which 
surrounded it; not in her large eyes, but in the light 
which emanated from them; not in her red lips, but 
in the sweetness of her words; not in her ivory neck, 
but in its slight bow to the front. Nor was it in her 
perfect figure, but in the nobility of her spirit, burn- 
ing like a white torch between earth and sky. Her 
beauty w’as like a gift of poetry. But poets are un- 
happy people, for, no matter how^ high their spirits 
reach, they will still be enclosed in an envelope of 
tears. 

Selma was deeply thoughtful rather than talka- 
tive, and her silence was a kind of music that carried 
one to a w’orld of dreams and made him listen to the 
throbbing of his heart, and see the ghosts of his 
thoughts and feelings standing before him, looking 
him in the eyes. 

She wore a cloak of deep sorrow through her life, 
which increased her strange beauty and dignity, as a 
tree in blossom is more lovely when seen through the 
mist of dawn. 

Sorrow linked her spirit and mine, as if each saw 
in the other's face what the heart was feeling and 
heard the echo of a hidden voice. God had made two 
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bodies in one, and separation could be nothing but 
agony. 

The sorrowful spirit finds rest when united with 
a similar one. They join affectionately, as a stranger 
is cheered when he sees another stranger in a strange 
land. Hearts that are united through the medium of 
sorrow will not be separated by the glory of happi- 
ness. Love that is cleansed by tears will remain eter- 
nally pure and beautiful. 
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EfFandi invited me to dinner at his home. I accepted, 
my spirit hungry for the divine bread which Heaven 
placed in the hands of Selma, the spiritual bread 
which makes our hearts hungrier the more we eat of 
it. It was this bread which Kais, the Arabian poet, 
Dante, and Sappho tasted and which set their hearts 
afire; the bread which the Goddess prepares with the 
sweetness of kisses and the bitterness of tears. 

As I reached the home of Farris Effandi, I saw 
Selma sitting on a bench in the garden resting her 
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head against a tree and looking like a bride in her 
white silk dress, or like a sentinel guarding that 
place. 

Silently and reverently I approached and sat by 
her. I could not talk; so I resorted to silence, the only 
language of the heart, but 1 felt that Selma was listen- 
ing to my wordless call and watching the ghost of my 
soul in my eyes. 

In a few minutes the old man came out and 
greeted me as usual. When he stretched his hand 
toward me, I felt as if he were blessing the secrets 
that united me and his daughter. Then he said, 
‘"Dinner is ready, my children; let us eat.” We rose 
and followed him, and Selma"s eyes brightened; for 
a new sentiment had been added to her love by her 
father’s calling us his children. 

We sat at the table enjoying the food and sipping 
the old wine, but our souls were living in a world 
far away. We were dreaming of the future and its 
hardships. 

Three persons were separated in thoughts, but 
united in love; three innocent people with much 
feeling but little knowledge: a drama was being per- 
formed by an old man who loved his daughter and 
cared for her happiness a young woman of twenty 
looking into the future with anxiety, and a young 
man, dreaming and worrying, who had lasted neither 
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the wine of life nor its vinegar, and trying to reach 
the height of love and knowledge but unable to lift 
himself up. We three sitting in twilight were eating 
and drinking in that solitary home, guarded by 
Heaven’s eyes, but at the bottoms of our glasses were 
hidden bitterness and anguish. 

As we finished eating, one of the maids an- 
nounced the presence of a man at the door who 
wished to see Farris Effandi. “Who is he?” asked the 
old man. “The Bishop’s messenger, ' said the maid. 
There was a moment of silence during which Farris 
Effandi stared at his daughrer like a prophet who 
gazes at Heaven to divine its secret. Then he said to 
the maid, “Let the man in.” 

As the maid left, a man, dressed in oriental uni- 
form and \yith a big mustache curled at the ends, 
entered and giectcd the old man, saying, “His Grace, 
the Bisliop, has sent me for you with his private car- 
riage; he wishes to discuss iniponant business willi 
you.” The old man’s face clouded and his smile dis- 
appeared. After a moment of deep thought he came 
close to me and said in a friendly voire, "I hope to 
find you here when I come back, for Selma will enjoy 
your company in this solitary place.” 

Saying this, he turned to Selma and, smiling, 
asked her if she agreed. She nodded her head, but 
her cheeks became red, and w'ith a voice sweeter than 
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the music of a lyre she said, ‘‘I will do my best, 
Father, to make our guest happy.” 

Selma watched the carriage that had taken her 
father and the Bishop’s messenger until it disap- 
peared. Then she came and sat opposite me on a 
divan covered with green silk. She looked like a lily 
bent to the carpet of green grass by the breeze of 
dawn. It was the wdll of Heaven that 1 should be with 
Selma alone, at night, in her bcaiiiiful home sur- 
rounded by trees, where sileiice, love, beauty, and 
virtue dwelt together. 

We w'erc both silent, each waiting for the other to 
speak, but speech is not the only means of under- 
standing between two souls. Ii is not the syllables 
that come from the lips and tongues that bring hearts 
together. 

There is something greater and purer than tvhat 
the mouth inters. Silence illuminates our souls, wdiis- 
pers to our hearts, and brings them together. Silence 
.separates us from ourselves, makes us sail the firma- 
ment of spirit, and brings us closer tc Heaven; it 
makes us feel that bodies are no more than prisons 
and that this world is only a place of exile. 

Selma looked at me and her eyes revealed the 
secret of her heart. TL . she quietly said, “Let us go 
to the garden and sit under the trees and watch the 
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moon come up behind the mountains.” Obediently 
I rose from my seat, but I hesitated. 

‘ Don't you think we had better stay here until 
the moon has risen and illuminates the garden?” And 
I continued, “The darkness hides the trees and 
flowers. We can see nothing.” 

Then she said, “If darkness hides the trees and 
flowers from our eyes, it will not hide love from our 
hearts.” 

Uttering these words in a strange tone, she turned 
her eyes and looked through the window. I remained 
silent, pondering her words, weighing the true mean- 
ing of each syllable. Then she looked at me as if she 
regretted what she had said and tried to take away 
those words from my ears by the magic of her eyes. 
But those eyes, instead of making me forget what 
she had said, repealed through the depths of my heart 
more clearly and effectively the sweet words which 
had already become graven in my memc^ry for eter- 
nity. 

Every beauty and greatness in this world is 
created by a single i bought or emotion inside a man. 
Every thing we see today, made by past generations, 
was, before its appearance, a thought in the mind of 
a man or an impulse in the heart of a woman. The 
revolutions that shed so much blood and turned 
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men's minds toward liberty were the idea of one man 
who lived in the midst of thousands of men. The 
devastating wars which destroyed empires were a 
thought that existed in the mind of an individual. 
The supreme teachings that changed the course of 
humanity were the ideas of a man whose genius sepa- 
rated him from his environment. A single thought 
built the Pyramids, founded the glory of Islam, and 
caused the burning of the library at Alexandria. 

One thought will come to you at night Vvhich will 
elevate you to glory or lead you to the asylum. One 
look from a woman's eye makes you the happiest 
man in the world. One word from a man's lips will 
make you rich or poor. 

That word which Selma uttered that night ar- 
rested me bet^veen my past and future, as a boat 
which is anchored in the midst of the ocean. That 
word awakened me fiom the slumbei of youth and 
solitude and set me on the stage where life and death 
play their parts. 

The scent of flowers minp;led with the breeze as 
we came into the garden and sal silently on a bench 
near a jasmine tree, listening to the breathing of 
sleeping nature, while in the blue sky the eyes ol 
heaven witnessed our drama. 

Phe moon came out irom behind Mount Siinnin 
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and shone over the coast, hills, and mountains; and 
we could see the villages fringing the valley like 
apparitions which have suddenly been conjured from 
nothing. We could see the beauty of all Lebanon 
under the silver rays of the moon. 

Poets of the West think of Lebanon as a legendary 
place, forgotten since the passing of David and 
Solomon and the Prophets, as the Garden of Eden 
became lost after the fall of Adam and Lve. To those 
Western Poets, the word ^Tx-barion'' is a poetical 
expression associated with a mountain wlio^e sides 
are drenched with the incense of the Holy Cedars. 
It reminds them oE the temples of copper and marble 
standing stern and impregnable and of a herd of deer 
feeding in the valleys. That night f saw Lebanon 
dream-like with the eyes of a poet. ' 

Thus, the appearance of things changes according 
to the emotions, and thus we see magic and beauty 
in them, while the magic and beauty are really in 
ourselves. 

As the rays of the moon shone on the face, neck, 
and arms of Selma, she looked like a statue of ivory 
sculptured by the fingers of some worshiper ol Ishtar, 
goddess of beauty and love. As she looked at me, she 
said, “Why are yon silent? Why do you not tell me 
something about your past?’* As I gazed at her, my 
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muteness vanished, and I opened my lips and said, 
“Did you not hear what I said when we came to this 
orchard? The spirit that hears the whispering of 
flowers and the singing of silence can also hear the 
shrieking of niy soul and the clamor of my heart/' 

She covered her face with her hands and said in 
a trembling voice, “Yes, I heard you — I heard a voice 
coming from the bosom of night and a clamor raging 
in the heart of the day 

Forgetting my past, my very existence — every- 
thing but Selma — 1 answered her. saying. “And I 
heard you, too, Selma. I heard exhilarating music 
pulsing in the air and causing the whole universe to 
tremble/' 

Upon hearing these words, she closed her eyes 
and on her lips I saw a smile of pleasure mingled 
with sadness. She whispered softly, ‘Now 1 know that 
there is something higher than heaven and deeper 
than the ocean and stranger than life and death and 
time. I know now what I did not know before.” 

At that moment Selma became dearer than a 
friend and closer thai.. a sister and more beloved than 
a sweetheart. She became a supreme thought, a beau- 
tiful dream, an overpowering emotion living in my 
spirit. 

It is wrong to thi:.k that love comes from long 
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companionship and persevering courtship. Love is 
the offspring of spiritual affinity and unless that 
affinity is created in a moment, it will not be created 
in years or even generations. 

Then Selma raised her head and gazed at the 
horizon vjhere Mount Sunnin meets the sky, and 
said, “Yesterday you were like a brother to me, with 
whom I lived and by whom I sat calmly under my 
father’s care. Now, I feel the presence of something 
stranger and sweeter than brotherly affection, an 
unfamiliar coTiirningling of love and fear that fills 
my heart with senow and happiness.*' 

1 resjionded, ‘T his emotion which we fear and 
which shakes us when it passes through our hearts 
is the law of nature that guides the mepn around the 
earth and the sun arfuind God/’ 

She put her hand on my head and wove her 
fingers through my hair. Her fate brightened and 
tears came out of her eyes like drops of dew on the 
leaves ot a lily, and she said, “Who would believe our 
story — who would believe that in this hour we have 
surmounted the obstacles of doubt? Who would be- 
lieve that the month of Xisan which brought us to- 
gether for the first time, is the month that halted us 
in the Holy of Holies of life?” 

Her hand ivas still on my head as she spoke, and 
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I would not have preferred a royal crown or a wreath 
of glory to that beautiful smooth hand whose fingers 
were twined in my hair. 

Then I answered her: “People will not believe 
our story because they do not know that love is the 
only flower that grows and blossoms without the aid 
of seasons, but was it Nisan that brought us together 
for the first time, and is it this hour that has arrested 
us in the Holy of Holies of life? Is it not the hand of 
God that brought our souls close together before 
birth and made us prisoners of each other for all the 
days and nights? Man*s life does not commence* in 
the womb and never ends in the grave; and this 
firmament, full of moonlight and stars, is not de- 
serted by loving souls and intuitive spirits/' 

As she drew her hand away from my head, T felt a 
kind of electrical vibration at the roots of my hair 
mingled with the night breeze. Like a devoted wor- 
shiper who receives his blessing by kissing the altar in 
a shrine, I took Selma's hand, placed my burning lips 
on it, and gave it a long kiss, the memory of which 
melts my heart and awakens by its sweetness all the 
virtue of my spirit. 

An hour passed, every minute of which was a year 
of love. The silence of the night, moonlight, flowers, 
and trees made us forget all reality except love, when 
suddenly we heard the galloping of horses and rat- 
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tling of carriage wheels. Awakened from our pleasant 
swoon and plunged from the world of dreams into 
the world of perplexity and misery, we found that 
the old man had returned from his mission. We rose 
and walked through the orchard to meet him. 

When the carriage reached the entrance of the 
garden, Farris Effandi dismounted and slowly walked 
towards us, bending forward slightly as if he were 
carrying a heavy load. He approached Selma and 
placed both of his hands on her shoulders and stared 
at her. Tears coursed down his wrinkled cheeks and 
his lips trembled with sorrowfid smile. In a choking 
voice, he said, “My beloved Selma, very soon you 
will be taken away from the arms of your father to 
the arms of another man. Very soon fate will carry 
you from this lonely home to the world’s sj)acious 
court, and this garden will miss the pressure of your 
footsteps, and your father will become a stranger to 
you. All is done; may God bless you. ” 

Hearing these words, Selma’s face clouded and 
her eyes froze as if she felt a premonition of death. 
Then she screamed, like a bird shot down, suffer- 
ing. and trembling, and in a choked voice said, 
“What do you say? What do you mean? Where arc 
you sending me?” 

Then she looked at him searchingly, trying to dis- 
cover his secret. In a moment she said, “1 understand. 
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I understand everything. The Bishop has demanded 
me from you and has prepared a cage for this bird 
with broken wings. Is this your will, Father?” 

His answer was a deep sigh. Tenderly he led 
Selma into the house while I remained standing in 
the garden, waves of perplexity beating upon me like 
a tempest upon autumn leaves. Then I followed 
them into the living room, and to avoid embarrass- 
ment, shook the old man's hand, looked at Selma, 
my beautiful star, and left the house. 

As I reached the end of the garden I heard the old 
man calling me and turned to meet him. Apolo- 
getically he took my hand and said, “Forgive me, my 
son. I have ruined your evening with the shedding of 
tears, but please come to see me when my house is 
deserted and I am lonely and desperate. Youth, my 
dear son, does not combine with senility, as morning 
does not meet the night; but you will come to me 
and call to ray memory the youthful days which I 
spent with your father, and you will tell me the news 
of life which does not count me as among its sons 
any longer. Will you not visit me ’when Selma leaves 
and I am left here in loneliness?” 

While he said these sorrowful words and I silently 
shook his hand, I felt the warm tears falling from his 
eyes upon my hand. Trembling with sorrow and 
filial affection, I felt as if my heart were choked with 
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grief. When I raised my head and he saw the tears 
in rny eyes, he bent toward me and touched my fore- 
head with his lips. “Good-bye, son, Good-bye.*' 

An old man's tear is more potent than that of a 
young man because it is the residuum of life in his 
weakening body. A young man's tear is like a drop 
of dew on the leaf of a rose, while that of an old man 
is like a yellow leaf which falls with the wind at the 
approach of winter. 

As I left the house of Farris Effandi Kararny, 
Selma’s voice still rang in my ears, her beauty fol- 
lowed me like a wraith, and her father s Lears dried 
slowly on my hand. 

Wy departure was like Adam's exodus from Para- 
dise, but the Eve of my heart was not with me to 
make the ^vhole world an Eden. That night, in which 
I had been bprn again, I felt that I saw death’s face 
for the first time. 

Thus the sun enlivens and kills the fields with 
its heat. 
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a man does secretly in the darkness of night will be 
clearly revealed in daylight. Words lutcred in pri- 
vacy will become unexpectedly common conversa- 
tion. Deeds which we hide today in the corners of 
our lodgings will be shouted on every street to- 
morrow. 

Thus the ghosts of darkness revealed the purpose 
of Bishop Bulos Galib’s meeting with Farris Effandi 
Karamy, and his con\'^r^uion Tvas repeated all over 
the neighborhood until it reached my ears. 
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The discussion that took place between Bishop 
Bulos Galib and F’arris Effandi that night was not 
over the problems of the poor or the widows and 
orphans. The main purpose for sending after Farris 
Effandi and bringing him in the Bishop’s private 
carriage was the betrothal of Selma to the Bishop’s 
nephew, Mansour Bey Galib, 

Selma was the only child of the wealthy Farris 
Effandi, and the Bishop’s choice fell on Selma, not 
on account of her beauty and noble spirit, but on 
account of her father’s money which would guarantee 
Mansour Bey a good and prosperous fortune and 
make him an important man. 

The heads of religion in the East are not satisfied 
with their own munificence, but they must strive to 
make all members of their families superiors and 
oppressors. The glory of a prince goes to his eldest 
son by inheritance, but the exaltation of a religious 
head is contagious among his brothers and nephews. 
Thus the Christian bishop and the Moslem imam 
and the Brahman priest become like sea reptiles who 
clutch their prey with many tentacles and suck their 
blocxi with numerous mouths. 

When the Bishop demanded Selma’s hand for 
his nephew, the only answer that he received from 
her father was deep silence and falling tears, for he 
hated to lose his only child. Any man’s soul trembles 
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when he is separated from his only daughter whom 
he has reared to young womanhood. 

The sorrow of parents at the marriage of a daugh- 
ter is equal to their happiness at the marriage of a 
son, because a son brings to the family a new mem- 
ber, while a daughter, upon her marriage, is lost to 
them. 

Farris ElFar di perforce granted the Bishop’s re- 
c|uest, obeying his will unwillingly, because Farris 
Effandi knew the Bishop’s nephew very well, knew 
that he was dangerous, full of liate, wickedness, and 
corruption. 

In Lebanon, no Christian could oppose his bishop 
and remain in good standing. No man could disobey 
his religious head and keep his reputation. The eye 
could not resist a spear without being pierced, and 
the hand could not grasp a sword without being 
cut off. 

Suppose tliat Farris Flffandi had resisted th^ 
Bishop and refused his wish; then Selma’.-) reputation 
would have been mired and hci name would have 
been blemished by the dirt of lips and tongues. In 
the opinion of the lox, high bunches of grapes that 
can’t be reached are sour. 

Thus destiny seized Selina and led her like a 
humiliated slave in the procession of miserable orien- 
tal woman, and thus fell that noble spiiit into the 
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trap after having flown freely on the white wings of 
love in a sky full of moonlight scented with the odor 
of flowers. 

In some countries, the parent’s wealth is a source 
of misery for the children. The wide strong box 
which the father and mother together have used for 
the safety of their wealth becomes a narrow, dark 
prison for the souls of their heirs. The Almighty 
Dinar* which the people worship becomes a demon 
which punishes the spirit and deadens the heart. 
Selma Karamy was one of those who were victims of 
their parents’ wealth and bridegrooms’ c upidity. Had 
it not been for her father’s wealth, Selma would still 
be living happily. 

A week had paSvSed. The love of Selma was my sole 
entertainer, singing songs of happiness for me at 
night and waking me at dawn to reveal the meaning 
of life and the secrets of nature. It is a heavenly love 
that is free from jealousy, rich and never harmful 
to the spirit. It is a deep affinity that bathes the soul 
in contentment; a deep hunger for affection which, 
when satisfied, fills the soul with bounty; a tenderness 
that creates hope without agitating the soul, chang- 
ing earth to paradise and life lo a sweet and beautiful 
dream. In the morning, when I walked in the fields, 
I saw the token of Eternity in the awakening of 

• Kind of money used in the Near £asL 
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nature, and when 1 sat by the seashore I heard the 
waves singing the song of Eternity. And when I 
walked in the streets I saw the beauty of life and the 
splendor of humanity in the appearance of passers-by 
and movements of workers. 

Those days passed like ghosts and disappeared 
like clouds, and soon nothing was left for me but 
sorrowful memories. The eyes with which I used to 
look at the beauty of spring and the awakening of 
nature, could see nothing but the fury of the tempest 
and the misery of winter. The ears with which I 
formerly heard with delight the song of the waves, 
could hear only the howling of the wind and the 
wrath of the sea against the precipice. I'he soul 
which had observed happily the tireless vigor of 
mankind and the glory of the universe, was tortured 
by the knowledge of disappointment and failure. 
Nothing was more beautiful than those days of love, 
and nothing was more bitter than those horrible 
nights of sorrow. 

When I could no k nger resist the impulse, I went, 
on the weekend, once more to Selma's home — the 
shrine which Beauty had erected and which Love 
had blessed, in which the spirit could worship and 
the heart kneel humbly and pray. When I entered 
the garden I felt a p>ower pulling me away from this 
world and placing me in a sphere supernaturally 
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free from struggle and hardship. Like a mystic who 
receives a revelation of Heaven, I saw myself amid 
the trees and flowers, and as I approached the en- 
trance of the house I beheld Selma sitting on the 
bench in the shadow of a jasmine tree where we both 
had sat the week before, on that night which Provi- 
dence had chosen for the beginning of my happiness 
and sorrow. 

She neither moved nor spoke as I approached her. 
She seemed to have known intuitively that I was 
coming, and when I sat by her she gazed at me for a 
moment and sighed deeply, then turned her head 
and looked at the sky. And, after a moment full of 
magic silence, she turned back toward me and 
tremblingly took my hand and said in^a faint voice, 
“Look at me, my friend; study my face and read in it 
that which yQu want to know and which I can not 
recite. Look at me, my beloved . . . look at me, my 
brother." 

I gazed at her intently and saw that those eyes, 
which a few days ago were smiling like lips and 
moving like the wings of a nightingale, were already 
sunken and glazed with sorrow and pain. Her face, 
that had resembled the unfolding, sunkissed leaves 
of a lily, had faded and become colorless. Her sweet 
lips were like two withering roses that autumn has 
left on their stems. Her neck, that had been a column 
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of ivory, was bent forward as if it no longer could 
support the burden of grief in her head. 

All these changes I saw in Selma's face, but to me 
they were like a passing cloud that covered the face 
of the moon and makes it more beautiful. A look 
which reveals inward stress adds more beauty to the 
face, no matter how much tragedy and pain it be- 
speaks; but the face which, in silence, does not an- 
nounce hidden mysteries is not beautiful, regardless 
of the symmetry of its features. The cup does not 
entice our lips unless the wine's color is seen through 
the transparent crystal. 

Selma, on that evening, was like a cup full of 
heavenly wine concocted of the bitterness and sweet- 
ness of life. Unaware, she symbolized the oriental 
woman who never leaves her parents’ home until she 
puts upon her neck the heavy yoke of her husband, 
who never leaves her loving mother's arms until she 
must live as a slav^e, enduring the harshness of her 
husband's mother. 

I continued to look at Selma and listen to her 
depressed spirit and suffer with her until I felt that 
time had ceased and the universe had faded from 
existence. I could see only her two large eyes staring 
fixedly at me and could feel only her cold, trembling 
hand holding mine. 

I woke from my swoon hearing Selma saying 
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quietly, ‘‘Come, my beloved, let us discuss the hor- 
rible future before it comes. My father has just left 
the house to see the man who is going to be my com- 
panion until death. My father, whom God chose for 
the purpose of my existence, will meet the man 
whom the world has selected to be my master for the 
rest of my life. In the heart of this city, the old man 
who accompanied me during my youth will meet 
the young man who will be my companion for the 
coming years. Tonight the two families will set the 
marriage date. What a strange and impressive hour! 
Last w^eek at this time, under this jasmine tree, Love 
embraced my soul for the first time, while Destiny 
was wTiting the first word of my life’s story at the 
Bishop’s mansion. Now% while my father and my 
suitor are planning the day of marriage, I sec your 
spirit quivering around me as a thirsty bird flickers 
above a spring of w^ater guarded by a hungry serpent. 
Oh, how’^ great this night is! And how deep is its 
mystery!” 

Hearing these words, I felt that the dark ghost of 
complete despondency w'^as seizing our love to choke 
it in its infancy, and I answx’red her, “That bird will 
remain flickering over that spring until thirst de- 
stroys him or falls into the grasp of a serpent and 
becomes its prey.” 

She responded, “No, my beloved, this nightin- 
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gale should remain alive and sing until dark comes, 
until spring passes, until the end of the world, and 
keep on singing eternally. His voice should not be 
silenced, because he brings life to my heart, his wings 
should not be broken, because theii motion removes 
the cloud from my lieart.'* 

Then I whispered, "Selma, my beloved, thirst 
wall exhaust him; ajul fear will kill 

She replied immediately with iremlding lips, 
"The thirst of soul is sweeter tiiau tlic wine of 
inaLcrial things, and the fear of spirit is dearer than 
the security of the body. But listen, my bcliived, 
listen carefully, 1 am standing today at the door of a 
new’ life wdiich I know' nothing abr>ut. 1 am like a 
blind man w’ho feels his w'av so that he w'lll not fail. 
My fatlier's W’ealtli has placed me in the slave market, 
and this man has bought me. I neither kmnv nor love 
him, but 1 shall learn to love him, and I shall obey 
him, serve him, and make him liappy. 1 siviil gi\c him 
all that a weak w’oman can give a strong man. 

"But you, my beloved, arc still in the prime of 
life. You can w^alk freely upon life’s spac ious p^th, 
carpeted with flowers. You are free to traverse the 
w'orld, making of your heart a torch to light your 
w^ay. You can think, talk, and act freely; you can 
write your name on thence of life because you are a 
man; you can live as a master because your lather s 
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wealth will not place you in the slave market to be 
bought and sold; you can marry the woman of your 
choice and, before she lives in your home, you can let 
her reside in your heart and can exchange confi- 
dences without hindrance." 

Silence prevailed lor a moment, and Selma con- 
tinued, “But, is it now that Life will tear us apart so 
that you may attain the glory of a man and I the 
duty of a woman? Is it for this that the valley swal- 
lows the song of the nightingale in its depths, and the 
wind scatters the petals of the rose, and the feet 
tread upon the wine cup? Were all those nights we 
spent in the moonlight by the jasmine tree, where 
our souls united, in vain? Did we fly swiftly toward 
the stars until our wings tired, and are we descending 
now into the abyss? Or was Love asleep when he 
came to us, and did he, when he woke, become angry 
and decide to punish us? Or did our spirits turn the 
night’s breeze into a wind that tore us to pieces and 
blew us like dust to the depth of the valley? We dis- 
obeyed no commandment, nor did we taste of for- 
bidden fruit, so what is making us leave this para- 
dise? We never conspired or practised mutiny, then 
why are we descending to hell? No, no, the moments 
which united us are greater than centuries, and the 
light that illuminated our spirits is stronger than the 
dark; and if the tempest separates us on this rough 
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ocean, the waves will unite us on the calm shore; and 
if this life kills us, death will unite us. A woman\s 
heart will not change with time or season; even if it 
dies eternallY, it will never perish. A woman’s linrt 
is like a field tftrned into a battleground; after the 
trees are uprooted and the grass is burned and the 
rocks are reddened with blood and the earth is 
planted with bones and skulls, it is calm and silent 
as if nothing has happened; for the spring and au- 
tumn come at their intervals and resume tlieir woik. 

‘‘And now, my beloved, what shall we do? How* 
shall we part and when shall we meet? Shall we con- 
sider love a strange visitor who came in the evening 
and left us in the morning? Or shall we suppose this 
affection a dream that came in our sleep and de- 
parted when we awoke? 

“Shall we consider this week an hour of intoxica- 
tion to be replaced by soberiu ss? Raise )our head and 
let me look at you, my beloved; open your lips and 
let me hear your voire. Speak to me! Will you re- 
member me after this tempest has sunk the sliip of 
our love? Will you hear the whispering of my wings 
in the silence of the night? Will you hear my s[>irit 
fluttering over you? Will you hsteti to my sighs? Will 
you see my shadow' approach with the shadow’s of 
dusk and disappear wdth the flush of daw nr' Tell me, 
my beloved, wdiat wdll you be after leaving been 
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magic ray to my eyes, sweet song to my ears, and 
wings to my soul? What will you be?” 

Hearing these words, my heart melted, and I 
answered her, ”I will be as you want me to be, my 
beloved.” 

Then she said, want you to love me as a poet 
loves his sorrowful thoughts. 1 want you to remember 
me as a traveler remembers a calm pool in which his 
image was reflected as he drank its water. I want you 
to remember me as a mother remembers her child 
chat died before it saw the light, and I want you to 
remember me as a merciful king remembers a pris- 
oner who died before his pardon reached him. I want 
you to be my companion, and I want you to visit my 
father and console him in his solitude because I shall 
be leaving him soon and shall be a stranger to him.” 

I answered her, saying, ”I will do all you have 
said and will make my soul an envelope for your 
soul, and my heart a residence for your beauty and 
my breast a grave for your sorrows. I shall love you, 
Selma, as the prairies love the spring, and 1 shall 
live in you the life of a flower under the sun's rays. 
I shall sing your name as the valley sings the echo of 
the bells of the village churches; I shall listen to the 
language of your soul as the shore listens to the story 
of the waves. I shall remember you as a stranger re- 
members his beloved country, and as a hungry man 
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remembers a banquet, and as a dethroned king re- 
members the days of his glory, and as a prisoner 
remembers the hours of ease and freedom. I shall re- 
member you as a sower remembers the bundles of 
wheat on his threshing floor, and as a shepherd re- 
members the green prairies and sweet brooks.” 

Selma listened to my words with palpitating 
heart, and said, “Tomorrow the truth will become 
ghostly and the awakening will be like a dream. Will 
a lover be satisfied embracing a ghost, or will a 
thirsty man quench his thirst from the spring of a 
dream?” 

I answ^ered her, “Tomorrow, destiny will put you 
in the midst of a peaceful family, but it will send me 
into the world of struggle and warfare. You will be in 
the home of a person whom chance has made most 
fortunate through your beauty and virtue, while I 
shall be living a life of suffering and fear. You will 
enter the gate of life, while I shall enter the gate of 
death. You will be received hospitably, while I shall 
exist in solitude, but I shall erect a statue of love and 
worship it in the valley of death. Love will be my sole 
comforter, and I shall drink love like wine and wear 
it like a garment. At dawn. Love will wake me from 
slumber and take me tn the distant field, and at noon 
will lead me to the shadows of trees, tvhere I will find 
shelter with the birds from the heat of the sun. In 
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the evening, it will cause me to pause before sunset 
to hear nature's farewell song to the light of day and 
will show me ghostly clouds sailing in the sky. At 
night. Love will embrace me, and I shall sleep, 
dreaming of the heavenly world where the spirits of 
lovers and poets abide. In the Spring I shall walk 
side by side with love among violets and jasmines 
and drink the remaining drops of winter in the lily 
cups. In Summer we shall make the bundles of hay 
our pillows and the grass our bed, and the blue 
sky will cover us as we gaze at the stars and moon. 

‘'In Autumn, Love and I will go to the vineyard 
and sit by the wine press and watch the grapevines 
being denuded of their golden ornaments, and the 
migrating flocks of birds will wing over us. In Winter 
we shall sit by the fireside reciting stories of long ago 
and chronicles of far countries. During my youth, 
Love will be my teacher; in middle age, my help; 
and in old age, my delight. Love, rny beloved Selma, 
will stay ^vith me to the end of my life, and after 
death the hand of God will unite us again.” 

All these words came from the depths of my heart 
like flames of fire which leap raging from the hearth 
and then disappear in the ashes. Selma was weeping 
as if her eyes were lips answ^ering me with tears. 

Those whom love has not given wings cannot 
fly behind the cloud of appearances to see the magic 
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world in which Selma’s spirit and mine existed to- 
gether in that sorrowfully happy hour. 1 hose whom 
Love has not chosen as followers do not hear when 
Love calls. This story is not for them. Even if iliey 
should comprehend these pages, they would not be 
able to grasp the shadowy meanings which are not 
clothed in words and do not reside on paper, but 
what human being is he who has never sipped the 
wine from the cup of love, and what spirit is it that 
has never stood reverently before that lighted altar in 
the temple whose pavement is the hearts of men and* 
women and whose ceiling is the secret canopy of 
dreams? What flower is that on whose leaves the 
dawn has never poured a drop of dew; what stream- 
let is that which lost its course without going to the 
sea? 

Selma raised her face toward the sky and gazed at 
the heavenly stars which studded the firmament. She 
stretched out her handa; her eyes widened, and her 
lips trembled. On her pale face, I could see the signs 
of sorrow, oppression hopelessness, and pain. Then 
she cried, **Oh, Lord, what has a woman done that 
hath offended Thee? What sin has she committed to 
deserve such a punishment? for '^vhat crime has she 
been awarded everlasting castigation? Oh. Lord, 
Thou art strong, and I am weak. Why hast Thou 
made me suffer pain? Thou art great and almighty. 
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while I am nothing but a tiny creatvire crawling be- 
fore Thy throne. Why hast Thou crushed me 'with 
Thy foot? Thou art a raging tempest, and I am like 
dust; why, my Lord, hast Thou flung me upon the 
cold earth? Thou art powerful, and I am helpless; 
why art Thou fighting me? Thou art considerate, 
and I am prudent; why art Thou destroying me? 
Thou hast created woman with love, and why, with 
love, dost Thou ruin her? With Thy right hand dost 
Thou lift her, and with Thy left hand dost 71iou 
, strike her into the abyss, and she knows not why. In 
her mouth Thou blowest the breath of life, and in 
her heart Thou sowest the seeds of death. Thou dost 
show her the path of happiness, but Thou leadest 
her in the road of misery; in her mouth 'Thou dost 
place a song of hajjpiness, but their Thou dost close 
her lips with sorrow and dost fetter her tongue with 
agony. With Thy mysterious fingers dost 'Lhou dress 
her wounds, and with Thine hands I'hou drawest 
the dread of pain round her pleasures. In her bed 
Thou hidest pleasure and peace, but beside it Thou 
dost erect obstacles and fear. Thou dost excite her 
affection through Thy will, and from her affection 
does shame emanate. By Thv will Thou showest her 
the beauty of creation, but her lo\^e for beauty be- 
comes a terrible famine. Thou dost make her drink 
life in the cup of death, and death in the cup of life. 
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Thou purifiest her with tears, and in tears her life 
streams away. Oh, Lord, Thou hast opened my eyes 
with love, and with love Thou hast blinded me. 
Thou hast kissed me with Thy lips and struck me 
with Thy strong hand. Thou .hast planted in my 
heart a white rose, but around the rose a barrier of 
thorns. Thou hast tied my present with the spirit of 
a young man whom I love, but my life with the 
body of an unknown man. So help me, my Lord, to 
be strong in this deadly struggle and assist me to be 
truthful and virtuous until death. Thy will be done, 
Oh, Lord God.” 

Silence continued. Selma looked down, pale and 
frail; her arms dropped, and her head bowed and it 
seemed to me as if a tempest had broken a branch 
from a tree and cast it down to dry and perish. 

I took her cold hand and kissed it, but when I 
attempted to console her, it was I who needed con- 
solation more than she did. I kept silent, thinking ot 
our plight and listening to my heartbeats. Neither 
of us said more. 

Extreme torture is mute, and so we sat silent, 
petrified, like columns of marble buried under the 
sand of an earthquake. Neither wished to listen to 
the other because our hcait-threads had become weak 
and even breathing would have broken them. 

It was midnight, and we could see the crescent 
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moon rising from behind Mt. Suiinin, and it looked, 
in the midst of the stars, like the face of a corpse, in 
a coffin surrounded by the dim lights of candles. And 
Lebanon looked like an old man wliose back was 
bent with age and whose eyes were a haven for in- 
somnia, watching tlie dark and waiting for dawn, 
like a king silting on the ashes of his throne in the 
debris of his palace. 

'I’he mountains, trees, and rivers cliange their 
appearance with the vkissiiudes of times and 
♦seasons, as a man changers wiih his experiences and 
emotions. Tlic lofty poplar that resembles a bride in 
the daytime, will lor)k like a column of smoke in the 
evening; the huge rock that stands ipipregnable at 
noon, will appear to be a miserable pauper at night, 
with earth for his bed and the sky tor his cover; and 
the. rivulet that we see glittering in the morning and 
hear singuig the hymn of Eternity, will, in the e\c 
ning, tiun to a stream of tears wailing like a mother 
bereft of her child, and Lebanon, that had looked 
dignified a week before, when the moon was full and 
our spirits Avcrc haj)py, looked sorrowful and lone- 
some that night. 

We stood up and bade each cither farewell, but 
love and despair stood between us like two ghosts, 
one stretching his wings with his fingers over our 
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throats, one weeping and the other laughing hide- 
ously. 

As I took Selma's hand and put it to my lips, she 
came close to me and placed a kiss on my forehead, 
then dropped on the wooden bench. She shut her 
eyes and whispered softly, ‘‘Oh, Lord God, have 
mercy on me and mend my broken wings!” 

As I left Selma in the garden, I felt as if my 
senses were covered with a thick veil, like a lake 
whose surface is concealed by fog. 

Th beauty of trees, the moonlight, the deep si- ' 
lence, everything about me looked ugly and horrible. 
The true light that had showed me the beauty and 
wonder of the universe was converted to a great 
flame of fire that seared my heart; and the Eternal 
music I used to hear became a clamor, more frighten- 
ing than the roar of a lion. 

I reached my room, and like a wounded bird shot 
down by a hunter, I fell on my bed, repeating the 
words of Selma: “Oh, Lord God, have mercy on me 
and mend my broken wings!’’ 
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these days is a mockery whose management is in the 
hands of young men and parents. In most countries 
the young men win while the parents lose. The 
woman is looked upon as a commodity, purchased 
and delivered from one house to another. In time her 
beauty fades and she becomes like an old piece of 
furniture left in a dark corner. 

Modern civilization has made woman a little 
wiser, but it has increased her suffering because of 
man’s covetousness. The woman of yesterday was a 
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happy wife, but the woman of today is a miserable 
mistress. In the past she walked blindly in the light, 
but now she walks open-eyed in the dark. She was 
beautiful in her ignorance, virtuous in her sirnp'lc- 
ity, and strong in her weakness. Today she has be- 
come ugly in her ingenuity, superficial and heart- 
less in her knowledge. Will the day ever come when 
beauty and knowledge, ingenuity and virtue, and 
weakness of body and strength of spirit will be united 
in a woman? 

I am one of those who believe that spiritual 
progress is a rule of human life, bur the approach to 
perfection is slow and painful. If a woman elevates 
herself in one respect and is retarded in another, it 
is because the rough trail that leads to the mountain 
peak is not free of ambushes of thieves and lairs of 
wolves. 

This strange generation exists between sleeping 
and waking. It holds in its hands ilie soil of the past 
and the seeds of the future. However, we fmd in 
every city a woman who symbolizes the future. 

In the city of Beirut, Selma Karamy was the 
symbol of the future Oriental woman, but, like many 
who live ahead of their time, she became the victim 
of the present; and like a flower snatched from its 
stem and carried away by the curroit of a river she 
walked in the miserable procession of the defeated. 
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Mansour Bey Galib and Selma were married, and 
lived together in a beautiful house at Ras Beyrouth, 
where all the wealthy dignitaries resided. Farris 
Effandi Karamy was left in his solitary home in the 
midst of his garden and orchards like a lonely shep- 
herd amid his flock. 

The days and merry nights of the wedding 
passed, but the honeymoon left memories of times 
of bitter sorrow, as wars leave skulls and dead bones 
on the battlefield. The dignity of an Oriental wed- 
ding inspires the hearts of young men and women, 
but its termination may drop them like millstones to 
the bottom of the sea. Their exhilaration is like 
footprints on sand which remain only till they are 
washed away by the waves. 

Spring departed, and so did summer and autumn, 
but my love for Selma increased day by day until it 
became a kind of mute worship, the feeling that an 
orphan has toward the soul of his mother in Heaven. 
My yearning was converted to blind sorrow that 
could see nothing but itself, and the passion that 
drew tears from my eyes was replaced by . perplexity 
that sucked the blood from my heart, and my sighs 
of affection became a constant prayer for the happi- 
ness of Selma and her husband and peace for her 
father. 

My hopes and prayers were in vain, because 
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Selma's misery was an internal malady that noihing 
but death could cure. 

Mansour Bey was a man to whom all the luxuries 
of life came easily; but, in spite of that, he was dis 
satisfied and rapacious. After inairying Selma, he 
neglected her father in his loneliness and praved for 
his death so that he could inherit what was left of 
the old man's wealth. 

Mansour Bey's character was similar to his 
uncle’s; lire only difference bet een the two was that 
(he Bishop got everything he w^anted secretly, under 
the protection of his ecclesiastical robe and the gol- 
den ctons which he wwe on his chest, while his 
nephew' did everything publicly. The Bishop wxmu 
to church in the morning ami spent the rest of the 
day pilfering from the wiclow^s, orphans, and simple- 
minded people. But Mansour Bey spent his days in 
pursuit of sexual satisfaction. On Sunday, Bishop 
Bulos Galib preached his Gospel; but during week- 
days he never practiced wdiat he preached, occupying 
himself w'itJr the poliiical intrigues of die locality. 
And, by means of his uncle's prestige and inHucnce, 
Mansour Bey made it his bu‘-iness to secure political 
plums for those w'ho could oPer a sufficient bnbe. 

Bishop Bulos w^as a thief who hiti hiiU'ich under 
the cover of night, wdiile his nephew'. Mansour Bey. 
was a swnndler who w'alkcd proudly in daylight. 
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However, the people of Oriental nations place trust 
in such as they — wolves and butchers who ruin their 
country through covetousness and crush their neigh- 
bors with an iron hand. 

Why do I occupy these pages with words about 
the betrayers of poor motions instead of reserving all 
the space for the story of a miserable woman with a 
broken heart? Why do I shed tears for oppressed 
peoples rather than keep all my tears for the memory 
of a weak woman whose life was snatched by the 
teeth of death? 

But my dear readers, don't you think that such a 
W’oman is like a nation that is oppressed by priests 
and rulers? Don’t you believe that ^thwarted love 
which leads a woman to the grave is like the despair 
Avhich pervades the people of the earth? A woman is 
to a nation as light is to a lamp. Will not the light 
be dim if the oil in the lamp is low? 

Autumn passed, and the wind blew the yellow 
leaves from the trees, making way for winter, whicli 
came howling and crying. I was still in the City of 
Beirut without a companion save my dreams, 
which w^ould lift my spirit to the sky and then bury 
it deep in the bosom of the earth. 

The sorrowful spirit finds relaxation in solitude. 
It abhors people, as a w’ounded deer deserts the herd 
and lives in a cave until it is healed or dead. 
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One day I heard that Farris Effandi was ill. I left 
my solitary abode and w^alkcd to his home, taking a 
new route, a lonely path between olive trees, avoid- 
ing the main road with its rattling carriage w^heds. 

Arriving at the old man's house, I entered and 
found Farris Effandi lying on his bed, weak and 
pale. His eyes were sunken and looked like two deep, 
dark valleys haunted by the ghosts of pain. The smile 
which had always enlivened his face was choked with 
pain and agony; and the bones of his gentle hands 
looked like naked branches trembling before the 
tempest. As I approached him and inrpiircd as to his 
health, he turned his pale face toward me, and on his 
trembling lips appeared a smile, and he said in a 
w^eak voice, “Go — go, my son, to the other room and 
comfort Selma and bring her to sit by the side of my 
bed." 

I entered the adjacent room and found Selina 
lying on a divan, covering her head with her arms 
and burying her face in a pillow so that her father 
would not hear her weeping. Approaching slowly, I 
pronounced her name in a voice that seemed more 
like sighing than whispering. She moved fearfully, 
as if she had been interrupted in a terrible dream, 
and sat up, looking at me with glazed eyes, doubting 
whether I was a ghost or a living being. After a deep 
silence which took us back on the wings of memory 
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to that hour when we were intoxicated with the wine 
of love, Selma wiped away her tears and said, “See 
how time has changed us I See how time has changed 
the course of our lives and left us in these ruins. In 
this place spring united us in a bond of love, and in 
this place has brought us together before the throne 
of death. How beautiful was spring, and how ter- 
rible is this winter!" 

Speaking thus, she covered her face again with 
her hands as if she were shielding her eyes from the 
spectre of the past standing before her. I put my hand 
on her head and said, “Come, Selma, come and let 
us be as strong towers before the tempest. Let us 
stand like brave soldiers before the enemy and face 
his weapons. If we are killed, we shall die as martyrs; 
and if we win, we shall live as heroes. Braving ob- 
stacles and hardships is nobler than retreat to tran- 
quility. The butterfly that hovers around the lamp 
until it dies is more admirable than the mole that 
lives in a dark tunnel. Come, Selma, let us walk this 
rough path firmly, with our eyes toward the sun so 
that we may not see the skulls and serpents among 
the rocks and thorns. If fear should stop us in the 
middle of the road, we would hear only ridicule from 
the voices of the night, but if we reach the mountain 
peak bravely we shall join the heavenly spirits in 
songs of triumph and joy. Cheer up, Selma, wipe 
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away your tears and remove the sorrow from your 
face. Rise, and let us sit by the bed of your father, 
because his life depends on your life, and your smile 
is his only cure.'* 

Kindly and affectionately she looked at me and 
said, “Arc you asking me to have patience, while you 
are in need of it yourself? Will a hungry man give 
his bread to another hungry man? Or will a sic k man 
give medicine to another which he himself needs 
badly?" 

She rose, her head bent slightly forward, and we, 
walked to the old man's room and sat by the side of 
his bed. Selma forced a smile and pretended to be 
patient, and her father tried to make her believe thac 
he w^as feeling better and getting stronger; but bc^ih 
father and daughter were aware of each other’s sor- 
rotv and heard the unvoiced sighs. They were like 
two ecjual forces, wearing each other away silently 
The father’s heart was melting because of his 
daughter’s plight. They were nvo pure souls, one de- 
parting and the other agonized with grief, embracing 
in love and death; and I was between the two with 
my own troubled heart. We were three people, 
gathered and crushed by the hands of destiny; an old 
man like a dwelling ruined by flood, a young woman 
whose syiiibc:)! tvas a lily beheaded by the sharp edge 
of a sickle, and a young man who was a weak sapling. 
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bent by a snowfall; and all of us were toys in the 
hands of fate. 

Farris Effandi moved slowly and stretched his 
weak hand tow^ard Selma, and in a loving and tender 
voice said, '‘Hold my hand, my beloved.” Selma held 
his hand: then he said, have lived long enough, 
and I have enjoyed the fruits of life’s seasons. I have 
experienced all its phases wdth equanimity. I lost 
your mother when you were three years of age, and 
she left you as a precious treasure in my lap. I 
, watched you grow, and your face reproduced your 
mother’s features as stars reflected in a calm pool of 
water. Your character, intelligence, and beauty are 
your mother's, even your manner of speaking and 
gestures. You have been my only consolation in this 
life because you were the image of your mother in 
every deed and wwd. Now, I grow old, and my only 
resting place is betw’een the scdi wings of death. Be 
conihjrted, my beloved daughter, because I have 
lived long enough to see you as a woman. Be happy 
because I shall live in you after my death. My de- 
parture today would be no different from my going 
tomorrow^ or the day after, for our days are perishing 
like the leaves of autumn. 7'he hour of my death ap- 
proaches rapidly, and iny soul is desirous of being 
united with your mother’s.” 

As he uttered these words sw^cetly and lovingly, 
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his face was radiant. Then he put his hand under his 
pillow and pulled out a small picture in a gold frame. 
With his eyes on the little photograph, he said. 
"Come, Selma, come and see your mother in this 
picture." 

Selma wiped away her tears, and after gazing long 
at the picture, she kissed it repeatedly and cried. 
"Oh, my beloved mother! Oh, mother!" Then she 
placed her trembling lips on the picture as if she 
wished to pour her soul into that image. 

The most beautiful word on the lips ot mankind 
is the word "Mother," and the most beautiful call 
is the call of "My mother." It is a word full of hope 
and love, a sweet and kind word coming from the 
depths of the heart. The mother is every thing — she 
is our consolation in sorrow, our hope in misery, and 
our strength in weakness. She is the source of love, 
mercy, sympathy, and forgiveness. He who loses his 
mother loses a pure soul who blesses and guards him 
constantly. 

Every thing in nature bespeaks the mother. The 
sun is the mother of earth and gives it its nourish- 
ment of heat; it never leaves the universe at night 
until it has put the earth to sleep to the song of the 
sea and the hymn of birds and brooks. And this 
earth is the mother ot trees and flowers, it produces 
them, nurses them, and weans them. The trees and 
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flowers become kind mothers of their great fruits 
and seeds. And the mother, the prototype of all ex- 
istence, is the eternal spirit, full of beauty and love. 

Selma Karamy never knew her mother because 
she had died when Selma was an infant, but Selma 
wept when she saw the picture and cried, “Oh, 
mother I*' The word mother is hidden in our hearts, 
and it comes upon our lips in hours of sorrow and 
happiness as the perfume comes from the heart of 
the rose and mingles with clear and cloudy air. 

Selma stared at her mother’s picture, kissing it 
repeatedly, until she collapsed by her father’s bed. 

The old man placed both hands on her head and 
said, “I have shown you, my dear child, a picture of 
your mother on paper. Now listen to me and I shall 
let you hear her words.” 

She lifted her head like a little bird in the nest 
that hears its mother’s wing, and looked at him at- 
tentively. 

Farris Effandi opened his mouth and said, “Your 
mother was nursing you when she lost her father; she 
cried and wept at his going, but she was wise and 
patient. She sat by me in this room as soon as the 
funeral was over and held my hand and said, ‘Farris, 
my father is dead now and you are my only consola- 
tion in this world. The heart’s affections are di- 
vided like the branches of the cedar tree; if the tree 
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loses one strong branch, it will suffer but it does not 
die. It will pour all its vitality into the next branch 
so that it will grow and fill the empty place.’ This 
is what your mother told me tvhen her father died, 
and you should say the same thing when death takes 
my body to its resting place and my soul to God’s 
care." 

Selma answered him with falling tears and 
broken heart, "When Mother lost her father, you 
took his place; but who is going to take yours when 
you are gone? She was left in the care of a loving and 
truthful husband; she found consolation in her little 
daughter, and who will be my consolation when you 
pass away? You have been my father and mother and 
the companion of my youth/* 

Saying these words, she turned and looked at me, 
and, holding the side of ray garment, said, "This is 
the only friend I shall have after you are gone, but^ 
how can he console me when he is suffering also? 
How can a broken heart find consolation in a disap- 
pointed soul? A sorrowful woman cannot be com- 
forted by her neighbor's sorrow, nor can a bird fly 
with broken wings. He is the friend of my soul, but 
I have already placed a heavy burden of sorrow upon 
him and dimmed his eyes wdth my tears till he can 
see nothing but darkness. He is a brother whom I 
dearly love, but he is like all brothers who share my 
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sorrow and help me shed tears which increase my 
bitterness and burn my heart," 

Selma’s words stabbed my heart, and I felt that I 
could bear no more. The old man listened to her 
with depressed spirit, trembling like the light of a 
lamp before the wind. Then he stretched out his 
hand and said, "Let me go peacefully, my child. 1 
have broken the bars of this cage; let me fly and do 
not stop me, for your mother is calling me. The sky 
is clear and the sea is calm and the boat is ready to 
s^il; do not delay its voyage. Let my body rest with 
those who are resting; let my dream end and my soul 
awaken with the dawn; let your soul embrace mine 
and give me the kiss of hope; let no dfops of sor- 
row or bitterness fall upon my body lest the flowers 
and grass refuse their nourishment. Do not shed 
tears of misery upon my hand, for they may grow 
thorns upon my grave. Do not draw lines of agony 
upon my forehead, for the wind may pass and read 
them and refuse to carry the dust of my bones to 
the green prairies ... I loved you, my child, while 
I lived, and I shall love you when I am dead, and 
my soul shall always watch over you and protect 
you." 

Then Farris Effandi looked at me with his eyes 
half closed and said, "My son, be a real brother to 
Selma as your father was to me. Be her help and 
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friend in need, and do not let her mourn, because 
mourning for the dead is a mistake. Repeat to her 
pleasant tales and sing for her the songs of life so 
that she may forget her sorrows. Remember me to 
your father; ask him to tell you the stories of our 
youth and tell him that I loved him in the person of 
his son in the last hour of my life.” 

Silence prevailed, and I could see the pallor of 
death on the old man’s face. Then he rolled his eyes 
and looked at us and whispered, ‘ Don’* call the 
physician, for he might extend my sentence in this 
prison by his medicine. The days of slavery are 
gone, and my soul seeks the freedom of the skies. 
And do not call the priest to my bedside, because his 
incantations would not save me if I were a sinner, 
nor would it rush me to Heaven if I were innocent. 
The will of humanity cannot change the will of God, 
as an astrologer cannot change the course of the stars. , 
But after my death let the doctors and priest do what 
they please, for my ship will continue sailing until 
it reaches its destination. 

At midnight Farris Efiandi opened his tired eyes 
for the last time and focused them on Selma, who 
was kneeling by his bedside. He tried to speak, but 
could not, for death had already choked his voice; 
but he finally managed to say, “The night has passe 
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. . . Oh, Selma . . . Oh . - . Oh, Selma . . Then he 
bent his head, his face turned white, and I could see 
a smile on his lips as he breathed his last. 

Selma felt her father’s hand. It was cold. Then 
she raised her head and looked at his face. It was 
covered with the veil of death. Selma was so choked 
that she could not shed tears, nor sigh, nor even 
move. For a moment she stared at him with fixed 
eyes like those of a statue; then she bent down until 
her forehead touched the floor, and said, “Oh, Lord, 
have mercy and mend our broken wings.” 

Farris Effandi Karamy died; his soul was em- 
braced by Eternity, and his body was •returned to 
the earth. Mansour Bey Galib got possession of his 
wealth, and Selma became a prisoner for life — a life 
of grief and misery. 

I was lost in sorrow and reverie. Days and nights 
preyed upon me as the eagle ravages its victim. Many 
a time I tried to forget my misfortune by occupying 
myself with books and scriptures of past generations, 
but it was like extinguishing fire with oil, for I could 
see nothing in the procession of the past but tragedy 
and could hear nothing but weeping and wailing. 
The Book of Job was more fascinating to me than 
the Psalms and I preferred the Elegies of Jeremiah 
to the Song of Solomon. Hamlet was closer to my 
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licsrt than all other dramas of western writers. 
Thus despair weakens our sight and closes our ears. 
We can see nothing but spectres of doom, and can 
hear only the beating of our agitated hearts. 
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the gardens and hills which connect the city of Beirut 
with Lebanon There is a small temple, very ancient, 
dug out of white rock, surrounded by olive, almond, 
and willow trees. Although this temple is a half mile 
from the main highway, at the time of my story very 
few people interested in relics and ancient ruins had 
visited it. It was one of many interesting places hid- 
den and forgotten in Lebanon. Due to its seclusion, 
it had become a haven for worshipers and a shrine for 
lonely lovers. 

As one enters this temple he sees on the wall at 
the east side an old Phoenician picture, carved in the 
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rock, depicting Ishiar, goddess of love and beauty, sit- 
ting on her throne, surrounded by seven nude vir- 
gins standing in different poses. The first one carries 
a torch; the second, a guitar; the third, a censer; the 
fourth, a jug of wine; the fifth, a branch of roses; 
the sixth, a wieath of laurel; the seventh, a bow and 
arrow; and all of them look at Ishtar reverently. 

On the second wall there is another picture, more 
modern than the first one, symbolizing Christ nailed 
to the cross, and at His side stand His sorrowful 
mother and Mary Magdalene and two other women ' 
weeping. This Byzantine picture shows that it was 
carved in the fifteenth or sixteenth century.* 

On the west side wall there are two round transits 
through which the sun’s rays enter the temple and 
strike the pictures and make them look as if they 
were painted with gold water color. In the middle 
of the temple there is a square marble with old paint- 
ings on its sides, some of which can hardly be seen 
under the petrified lumps of blood which show that 
the ancient people offered sacrifices on this rock and 
poured perfume, wine, and oil upon it. 

There is nothing else in that little temple except 
deep silence, revealing to the living the secrets of the 

• It is known by the students of relics that most of the Christian 
churches in the East were temples for the old Phoenician and 
Greek gods. In Damascus, Antioch «nd Constantinople, there are 
many edifices, the walls of which echoed heathen hymns; these 
places were converted into churches and then into mosques. 
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goddess and speaking wordlessly of past generations 
and the evolution of religions. Such a sight carries 
the poet to a world far away from the one in which he 
dwells and convinces the philosopher that men were 
born religious; they felt a need for that which they 
could not see and drew symbols, the meaning of 
which divulged their hidden secrets and their desires 
in life and death. 

In that unknown temple, I met Selma once every 
month and spent the hours with her, looking at those 
* strange pictures, thinking of the crucified Christ and 
pondering upon the young Phoenician men and 
women who lived, loved and worshipped beauty in 
the person of Ishtar by burning inceme before her 
statue and pouring perfume on her shrine, people 
for whom nothing is left to speak except the name, 
repeated by the march of time before the face of 
Eternity. 

It is hard to write down in words the memories of 
those hours when I met Selma — those heavenly 
hours, filled with pain, happiness, sorrow, hope, and 
misery. 

We met secretly in the old temple, remembering 
the old days, discussing our present, fearing our 
future, and gradually bringing out the hidden secrets 
in the depths of our hearts and complaining to each 
other of our misery and suflEering, trying to console 
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ourselves with imaginary hopes and sorrowful 
dreams. Every now and then %ve would become calm 
and wipe our tears and start smiling, forgetting 
everything except Love; we embraced each other 
until our hearts melted; then Selma would print a 
pure kiss on my forehead and fill my heart with 
ecstasy; I would return the kiss as she bent her ivory 
neck while her cheeks became gently red like the 
first ray of dawn on the forehead of hills. We silently 
looked at the distant horizon where the clouds were 
colored with the orange ray of sunset. 

Our conversation was not limited to love; every 
now and then we drifted on to current topics and ex- 
changed ideas. During the course of conversation 
Selma spoke of woman’s place in society, the imprint 
that the past generation had left on her character, 
the relationship between husband and wife, and the 
spiritual diseases and corruption which threatened 
married life. I remember her saying: T he p»oet£ and 
writers are trying to understand the reality of 
woman, but up to this day they have not under- 
stood the hidden secrets of her heart, because they 
look upon her from behind the sexual veil and see 
nothing but externals; they look upon her through 
a magnifying glass of hatefulness and find nothing 
except weakness and submission. 

On another occasion she said, pointing to the 
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carved pictures on the walls of the temple, “In the 
heart of this rock there are two symbols depicting 
the essence of a woman's desires and revealing the 
hidden secrets of her soul, moving between love and 
sorrow — between affection and sacrifice, between 
Ishtar sitting on the throne and Mary standing by 
the cross. The man buys glory and reputation, but 
the woman pays the price/' 

No one knew about our secret meetings except 
God and the flock of birds which flew over the temple. 
'Selma used to come in her carriage to a place named 
Pasha Park and from there she walked to the temple, 
where she found me anxiously waiting for her. 

We feared not the observer's eyes, naither did our 
consciences bother us; the spirit which is purified 
by fire and washed by tears is higher than what the 
people call shame and disgrace; it is free from the 
laws of slavery and old customs against the affections 
of the human heart. That spirit can proudly stand 
unashamed before the throne of God. 

Human society has yielded for seventy centuries 
to corrupted laws until it cannot understand the 
meaning of the superior and eternal laws. A man’s 
eyes have become accustomed to the dim light of 
candles and cannot see the sunlight. Spiritual disease 
is inherited from one generation to another until it 
has become a part of the people, who look upon it. 
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not as a disease, but as a natural gift, showered by 
God upon Adam. If those people found someone 
free from the germs of this disease, they would think 
of him with shame and disgrace. 

Those who think evil of Selma Karamy because 
she left her husband's home and met me in the 
temple are the diseased and weak-minded kind who 
look upon the healthy and sound as rebels. They are 
like insects crawling in the dark for fear of being 
stepped upon by the passers-by. 

The oppressed prisoner, who can break away ’ 
from his jail and does not do so, is a coward. Selma, 
an innocent and oppressed prisoner, was unable to 
free herself from slavery. Was she to blame because 
she looked through the jail window upon the green 
fields and spacious sky? Will the people count her as 
being untruthful to her husband because she came 
from his home to sit by me between Christ and Ish- 
tar? Let the people say what they please; Selma had 
passed the marshes which submerge other spirits and 
had landed in a wwld that could ni>t be reached by 
the howling of wolves and rattling of snakes. People 
may say what they want about me, for the spirit who 
has seen the spectre of death cannot be scared by the 
faces of thieves; the soldier w'ho has seen the swords 
glittering over his head and streams of blood under 
his feet does not care about rocks thrown at him by 
the children on the streets. 
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part of June, as the people left the city for the 
mountain to avoid the heat of summer, I went as 
usual to the temple to meet Selma, carrying with me 
a little book of Andalusian poems. As I reached the 
temple I sat there waiting for Selma, glancing at in- 
tervals at the pages of my book, reciting those verses 
which filled my heart with ecstasy and brought to my 
soul the memory of the kings, poets, and knights who 
bade farewell to Granada, and left, with tears in 
their eyes and sorrow in their hearts, their palaces, 
institutions and hopes behind. In an hour I saw 
Selma walking in the midst of the gardens and ap- 
proaching the temple, leaning on her parasol as if 
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she were carrying all the worries of the world upon 
her shoulders. As she entered the temple and sat by 
me» I noticed some sort of change in her eyes and I 
was anxious to inquire about it. 

Selma felt what was going on in my mind, and 
she put her hand on my head and said, "Come close 
to me, come my beloved, come and let me quench 
my thirst, for the hour of separation has come." 

I asked her, "Did your husband find out about 
our meetings here?" She responded, "My husband 
does not care about me, neither does he know how • 
1 spend my time, for he is busy with those poor girls 
whom poverty has driven into the houses of ill fame; 
those girls who sell their bodies for bread, kneaded 
with blood and tears." 

I inquired, "What prevents you from coming to 
this temple and sitting by me reverently before God? 
Is your soul requesting our separation?" 

She answered with tears in her eyes, "No, my be- 
loved, my spirit did not ask for separation, for you 
are a part of me. My eyes never get lircd of looking 
at you, for you are their light; but if destiny ruled 
that I should walk the rough path of life loaded with 
shackles, would I be satisfied if your fate should be 
like mine?" Then she added, "I cannot say every- 
thing, because the tongue is mute with pain and 
cannot talk; the lips are sealed wiili misery and can- 
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not move; all I can say to you is that I am afraid 
you may fall in the same trap I fell in." 

Then I asked, "What do you mean, Selma, and 
of whom are you afraid?" She covered her face 
with her hands and said, "The Bishop has already 
found out that once a month I have been leaving 
the grave which he buried me in." 

I inquired, "Did the Bishop find out about our 
meetings here?" She answered, "If he did, you 
would not see me here sitting by you; but he is 
getting suspicious and he informed all his servants 
and guards to watch me closely. I am feeling that 
the house I live in and the path I walk on are all 
eyes watching me, and fingers poiiV:ing at me, and 
ears listening to the whisper of my thoughts." 

She was silent for a while, and then she added, 
with tears pouring down her cheeks, "I am not 
afraid of the Bishop, for wetness does not scare the 
drowned, but I am afraid you might fall into the 
trap and become his prey; you are still young and 
free as the sunlight. I am not frightened of fate 
which has shot all its arrows in my breast, but I am 
afraid the serpent might bite your feet and detain 
you from climbing the mountain peak where the 
future awaits you with its pleasure and glory." 

I said, "He who has not been bitten by the ser- 
pents of light and snapped at by the wolves of dark* 
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ness will always be deceived by the days and nights. 
But listen, Selma, listen carefully; is separation the 
only means of avoiding people’s evils and meanness? 
Has the path of love and freedom been closed and 
is nothing left except submission to the will of the 
slaves of death?” 

She responded, ‘‘Nothing is left save separation 
and bidding each other farewell.” 

With rebellious spirit I took her hand and said 
excitedly, ”We have yielded to the people’s will for 
a long time; since the time, we met until this hour 
we have been led by the blind and have worshipped 
with them before their idols. Since the time I met* 
you we have been in the hands of the Bishop like 

two balls which he has thrown around as he pleased. 

% 

Are we going to submit to Ris will until death takes 
us away? Did God give us the breath of life to place 
it under death’s feet? Did He give us liberty to make 
it a shadow for slavery? He who extinguishes his 
spirit’s fire with his own hands is an infidel in the 
eyes of Heaven, for Heaven set the fire that burns in 
our spirits. He who does not rebel against oppres- 
sion is doing himself injustice. I love you, Selma, 
and you love me, too; and Love is a precious treas- 
ure, it is God’s gift to sensitive and great spirits. 
Shall we throw this treasure away and let the pigs 
scatter it and trample on it? This world is full of 
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wonder and beauty. Why are we living in this 
narrow tunnel which the Bishop and his assistants 
have dug out for us? Life is full of happiness and 
freedom; why don't we take this heavy yoke off our 
shoulders and break the chains tied to our feet, 
and walk freely towatd peace? Get up and let us 
leave this small temple for God's great temple. Let 
us leave this country and all its slavery and ignor- 
ance for another country far away and unreached by 
the hands of the thieves. Let us go to the coast under 
the cover of night and catch a boat that will take 
us across the oceans, where we can find a new life 
full of happiness and understanding. Do not hesi- 
tate, Selma, for these minutes are more precious to 
us than the crowns of kings and more sublime than 
the thrones, of angels. Let us follow the column of 
light that leads us from this arid desert into the 
green fields where flowers and aromatic plants grow.” 

She shook her head and gazed at something in- 
visible on the ceiling of the temple; a sorrowful 
smile appeared on her lips; then she said, “No, no 
my beloved. Heaven placed in my hand a cup, full 
of vinegar and gall; I forced myself to drink it in 
order to know the full bitterness at the bottom until 
nothing was left save a few drops, which I shall 
drink patiently. I am not worthy of a new life of 
love and peace; I am not strong enough for life's 
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pleasure and sweetness, because a bird wiih broken 
wings cannot fly in the spacious sky. The eyes tiiat 
are accustomed to the dim light of a candle are 
not strong enough to stare at the sun. Do not ta^k 
to me of happiness; its memory makes me suffer. 
Mention not peace to me; its shadow frightens me: 
but look at me and I will show you the holy torch 
which Heaven has lighted in the ashes of my hc^rt 
— you know that I love you as a mother loves her 
only child, and Love only taught me to prelect you 
even from myself. It is Love, purified with fire, that * 
stops me from following you to the farthest land. 
Love kills my desires so that you may live freely and 
virtuously. Limited love asks for possession of the 
beloved, but the unlimited asks only for itself. Love 
that comes between the naivete and awakening of 
youth satisfies itself with possessing, and grows wdth 
embraces. But Love which is born in the firmament's 
lap and has descended with the night’s secrets is not 
contented with anything but Eternity and immor- 
tality; it does not stand reverently befoie anything 
except deity. 

"When I knew that the Bishop wanted to stop 
me from leaving his nephew’s house and ro take m> 
only pleasure away from me, 1 stood befoie the wiiv 
dow of ray room and looked toward the sea, thinking 
of the vast countries beyond it and the real freedom 
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and personal independence which can be found 
there. I felt that I was living close to you, surrounded 
by the shadow of your spirit, submerged in the ocean 
of your affection. But all these thoughts which illu- 
minate a woman's heart and make her rebel against 
old customs and live in the shadow of freedom and 
justice, made me believe that I am weak and that our 
love is limited and feeble, unable to stand before the 
sun's face. I cried like a king whose kingdom and 
treasures have been usurped, but immediately I saw 
' your face through my tears and your eyes gazing at 
me and I remembered what you said to me once 
{Come, Selma, come and let us be strong towers be- 
fore the tempest. Let us stand like brarue soldiers be- 
fore the enemy and face his weapons^ If we are killed, 
we shall die as martyrs; and if we win, we shall live 
as heroes. Braving obstacles and hardships is nobler 
than retreat to tranquility.) These words, my be- 
loved, you uttered when the wings of death were 
hovering around my father's bed; I remembered 
them yesterday when the wings of despair were 
hovering above my head. I strengthened myself and 
felt, while in the darkness of my prison, some sort 
of precious freedom easing oiir difficulties and dimin- 
ishing our sorrows. I found out that our love was as 
deep as the ocean and as high as the stars and as 
spacious as the sky. I came here to see you, and in my 
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weak spirit there is a new strength, and this strength 
is the ability to sacrifice a great thing in order to ob- 
tain a greater one; it is the sacrifice of my happiness 
so that you may remain virtuous and honorable in 
the eyes of the people and be far away from their 
treachery and persecution . . . 

“In the past, when 1 came to this place I felt as if 
heavy chains were pulling down on me, but today I 
came here with a new determination that laughs at 
the shackles and shortens the w’^ay. I used to come to 
this temple like a scared phantom, but today 1 came j 
like a brave woman who feels the urgency of sacrifice 
and knows the value of suffering, a woman who likes 
to protect the one she loves from the ignorant people 
and from her hungry spirit. I used to sit by you like 
a trembling shadow, but today I came here to show 
you my true self before Ishtar and Christ. 

“I am a tree, grown in the shade, and today 1 
stretched my branches to tremble for a while in the 
daylight. I came here to tell you good-bye, my be- 
loved, and it is my hope that our farewell vdll be great 
and awful like our love. Let our farewell be like fire 
that bends the gold and makes it more resplendent." 

Selma did not allow me to speak or protest, but 
she looked at me, her eyes glittering, her face re- 
taining its dignity, seeming like an angel worthy of 
silence and respect. Then she flung herself upon me, 
something which she had never done before, and put 
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her smooth arms around me and printed a long, 
deep, fiery kiss on my lips. 

As the sun went down, withdrawing its rays from 
those gardens and orchards, Selma moved to the 
middle of the temple and gazed long at its walls and 
corners as if she wanted to pour the light of her eyes 
on its pictures and symbols. Then she walked forward 
and reverently knelt before the picture of Christ and 
kissed His feet, and she whispered, “Oh, Christ, I 
have chosen Thy Cross and deserted Ishtar*s world of 
^ pleasure and happiness; I have worn the wreath of 
thorns and discarded the wreath of laurel and washed 
myself with blood and tears instead of perfume and 
scent; I have drunk vinegar and gall from a cup 
which was meant for wine and nectar; accept me. my 
Lord, among Thy followers and lead me toward 
Galilee with those who have chosen Thee, contented 
with their sufferings and delighted with their sor- 
rows. “ 

Then she rose and looked at me and said, “Now I 
shall return happily to my dark cave, where horrible 
ghosts reside. Do not sympathize with me, my be- 
loved, and do not feel sorry for me, because the soul 
that sees the shadow of God once will never be 
frightened, thereafter, of the ghosts of devils. And 
the eye that looks on Heaven once will not be closed 
by the pains of the world," 

Uttering these words, Selma left the place of wor- 
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ship; and I remained there lost in a deep sea of 
thoughts, absorbed in the world of revelation where 
God sits on the throne and the angels write down the 
acts of human beings, and the souls recite the tragedy 
of life, and the brides of Heaven sing the hymns oi 
love, sorrow and immortality. 

Night had already come when I awakened from 
my swoon and found myself bewildered in the midst 
of the gardens, repeating the echo of every word 
uttered by Selma and remembering her silence, her 
actions, her movements, her expressions and the 
touch of her hands, until I realized the meaning of 
farewell and the pain of lonesomeness. I was de- 
pressed and heart-broken. It was my first discovery 
of the fact that men, even if they are born free, will 
remain slaves of strict laws enacted by their fore- 
fathers; and that the firmament, which we imagine 
as unchanging, is the yielding of today to the will of 
tomorrow and submission of yesterday to the will of 
today — Many a time, since that night, I have thought 
of the spiritual law which made Selma prefer death 
to life, and many a time 1 have made a comparison 
between nobility of sacrifice and happiness of rebel- 
lion to find out which one is nobler and more beau- 
tiful; but until now I have distilled only one truth 
out of the whole matter, and this truth is sincerity, 
which makes all our deeds beautiful and honorable. 
And this sincerity was in Selma Karamy. 
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marriage passed withovit bringing children to 
strengthen the ties of spiritual relation between her 
and her husband and bind their repugnant souls 
together. 

A barren woman is looked upon with disdain 
everywhere because of most men's desire to per- 
petuate themselves through posterity. 

The substantial man considers his childless wife 
as an enemy; he detests her and deserts her and 
wishes her death. Mansour Bey Galib was that kind 
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of man; materially, he was like earth, and hard like 
steel and greedy like a grave. His desire of having a 
child to carry on his name and reputation made him 
hate Selma in spite of her beauty and sweetness. 

A tree grown in a cave does not bear fruit; and 
Selma, who lived in the shade of life, did not bear 
children. . . . 

The nightingale does not make his nest in a cage 
lest slavery be the lot of its chicks. . . . Selma was a 
prisoner of misery and it was Heaven's will that she 
would not have another prisoner to share her life.i 
The flowers of the field are the children of sun's 
affection and nature’s ^ove; and the children of men 
are the flowers of love and compassion. . . . 

The spirit of love and compassion never domi- 
nated Selma’s beautiful home at Ras Be>TOuth; 
nevertheless, she knelt down on her knees every niglit 
before Heaven and asked God for a child in whom 
she would find comfort and consolation. . , . She 
prayed successively until Heaven answered her 
prayers. . . . 

The tree of the cave blossomed to bear fruit at 
last. The nightingale in the cage commenced making 
its nest with the feathers of its wings. 

Selma stretched her. chained arms toward Heaven 
to receive God’s precious gift and nothing in the 
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world could have made her happier than becoming 
a potential mother. . . . 

She waited anxiously, counting the days and look- 
ing forward to the time when Heaven's sweetest 
melody, the voice of her child, should ring in her 
ears. . . . 

She commenced to see the dawn of a brighter 
future through her tears. . . . 

It was in the month of Nisan when Selma was 
stretched on the bed of pain and labor, where life 
and death were wrestling. The doctor and the mid- 
wife were ready to deliver to the world a new guest. 
Late at night Selma started her successive cry ... a 
cry of life's partition from life ... a cry of continu- 
ance in the firmament of nothingness . a cry of a 
weak force before the stillness of great 'forces . . . the 
cry of poor Selma who was lying down in despair 
under the feet of life and death. 

At dawn Selma gave birth to a baby boy. When 
she opened her eyes slie saw smiling faces all over the 
room, then she looked again and saw life and death 
still wrestling by her bed. She closed her eyes and 
cried, saying for the first time, “Oh, my son." The 
midwife wrapped the infant with silk swaddles and 
placed him by his mother, but the doctor kept look- 
ing at Selma and sorrowfully shaking his head. 
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The voices of joy woke the neighbors, who rushed 
into the house to felicitate the father upon the birth 
of his heir, but the doctor still gazed at Selma and 
her infant and shook his head. . . . 

The servants hurried to spread the good news to 
Mansour Bey, but the doctor stared at Selma and her 
child with a disappointed look on his face. 

As the sun came out, Selma took the infant to 
her breast; he opened his eyes for the first time and 
looked at his mother; then he quivered and closed 
them for tiie last time. The doctor took the child 
from Selma's arms, and on his cheeks fell tears; then 
he whispered to himself, “He is a departing guest." 

The child passed away while the neighbors were 
celebrating with the father in the big hall at the house 
and drinking to the health of the heir; and Selma 
looked at the doctor, and pleaded, “Give me my 
child and let me embrace him." 

Though the child was dead, the sounds of the 
drinking cups increased in the hall. . , . 

He was born at dawn and died at sunrise. . . . 

He was born like a thought and died like a sigh 
and disappeared like a shadow. 

He did not live to console and comfort his mother. 

His life began at the end of the night and ended 
at the beginning of the day, like a drop of dew 
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poured by the eyes of the dark and dried by the 
touch of the light. 

A pearl brought by the tide to the coast and re- 
turned by the ebb into the depth of the sea. . . . 

A lily that has just blossomed from the bud of 
life and is mashed under the feet of death. 

A dear guest whose appearance illuminated 
Selma’s heart and whose departure killed her soul. 

This is the life of men, the life of nations, the life 
of suns, moons and stars. 

And Selma focused her eyes upon the doctor and 
cried, “Give me my child and let me embrace him; 
give me my child and let me nurse him.” 

Then the doctor bent his head. His yoice choked 
and he said, “Your child is dead, Madame, be pa- 
tient.“ 

Upon hearing the doctor’s announcement, Selma 
uttered a terrible cry. Then she was quiet for a mo- 
ment and smiled happily. Her face brightened as if 
she had discovered something, and quietly she said. 
“Give me my child; bring him close to me and let 
me see him dead." 

The doctor carried the dead child to Selma and 
placed him between her arms. She embraced him, 
then turned her face toward the wall and addressed 
the dead infant saying, “You have come to take me 
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away, my child; you have come to show me the way 
that leads to the coast. Here I am, my child; lead me 
and let us leave this dark cave.” 

And in a minute the sun’s ray penetrated the win- 
dow curtains and fell upon two calm bodies lying on 
a bed, guarded by the profound dignity of silence and 
shaded by the wings of death. The doctor left the 
room with tears in his eyes, and as he reached the big 
hall the celebration was converted into a funeral, but 
Mansour Bey Galib never uttered a word or slicd a 
tear. He remained standing motionless like a statue, 
holding a drinking cup with his right hand. 

The second day Selma was shrouded with her 
white wedding dress and laid in a coinn; the child's 
shroud was his swaddle; his coffin was his mother’s 
arms; his grave Teas her calm breast. Two corpses 
were carried in one colhn, and I Avalked reverently 
with the crowd accompanying Schna and her infant 
to their resting place. 

Arriving at the cemetery. Bishop Galib com- 
menced chanting while the other priests pra\ed, and 
on their gloomy faces appeared a \'cil of ignorance 
and emptiness. 

As the coffin went clown, one of the bvstanders 
whispered, “This is the first time in my life I have 
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seen two corpses in one coffin." Another one said, "It 
seems as if the child had come to rescue his mother 
from her pitiless husband." 

A third one said, "Look at Mansour Bey: he is 
gazing at the sky as if his eyes were made of glass. He 
does not look like he has lost his wife and child in 
one day." A fourth one added. "His uncle, the 
Bishop, will marry him again tomorrow to a wealthier 
and stronger woman." 

The Bishop and the priests kept on singing and 
chanting until the grave digger ^\^as through filling 
the ditch. Then, the people, individually, approached 
the Bishop and his nephew and offered their respects 
to them wdth sweet words of sympathy, but I stood 
lonely aside without a soul to console me, as if Selma 
and her child meant nothing to me. 

The fare^vell-bidders left the cemetery; the grave 
digger stood by the new grave holding a shovel with 
his hand. 

As I approached him, I inquired, “Do you re- 
member where Farris Effandi Karamy was buried?" 

He looked at me for a moment, then pointed at 
Selma's grave and said, "Right here; I placed his 
daughter upon him and upon his daughter's breast 
rests her child, and upon all I put the earth back with 
this shovel," 
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Then I said, “In this ditch you have also buried 
my heart/* 

As the grave digger disappeared behind the pop- 
lar trees, I could not resist any more; I dropped down 
on Selma's grave and wept. 
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the gardens and hills which connect the city of Beirut 
with Lebanon there is a small temple, very ancient, 
dug out of white rock, surrounded by olive, almond, 
and willow trees. Although this temple is a half mile 
from the main highway, at the time of my story very 
few people interested in relics and ancient ruins had 
visited it. It was one of many interesting places hid- 
den and forgotten in Lebanon. Due to its seclusion, 
it had become a haven for worshipers and a shrine for 
lonely lovers. 

As one enters this temple he sees on the wall at 
the east side an old Phoenician picture, carved in the 
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rock, depicting Ishlar, goddess of love and beauty, sit- 
ting on her throne, surrounded by seven nude vir- 
gins standing in different poses. The first one carries 
a torch; the second, a guitar; the third, a censer; the 
fourth, a jug of wine; the fifth, a branch of roses; 
the sixth, a wreath of laurel; the seventh, a bow and 


arrow; and all of them look at Ishtar reverently. 

On the second wall there is another picture, more 
modern than the first one, symbolizing Christ nailed 
to the cross, and at His side stand His sorrowful 
mother and Mary Magdalene and two other women 
weeping. This Byzantine picture shows that it was 
carved in the fifteenth or sixteenth century.* 

On the west side wall there are two round transits 
through which the sun's rays enter the temple and 
strike the pictures and make them look as if they 
were painted with gold water color. In the middle 
of the temple there is a square marble with old paint- 
ings on its sides, some of ■which can hardly be seen 
under the petrified lumps of blood which show that 
the ancient people offered sacrifices on this rock and 


poured perfume, wine, and oil upon it. 

There is nothing else in that little temple except 
deep silence, revealing to the living the secrets of the 

• It is known by the students oi relics that most of the Chnstian 
churches in Z Lst were temples for the .'’•'o-.c.an and 
Greek gods. In Damascus, Antioch and Constantinople, there ^ 
many ^iflces, the walls of which echoed heathen h^ns; these 
places were converted into churches and then into mosques. 
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goddess and speaking wordlessly of past generations 
and the evolution of religions. Such a sigh*: carries 
the poet to a world far away from the one in which he 
dwells and convinces the philosopher that men were 
born religious; they felt a need for that which they 
could not see and drew symbols, the meaning of 
which divulged their hidden secrets and their desires 
in life and death. 

In that unknown temple, I met Selma once every 
month and spent the hours with her, looking at those 
* strange pictures, thinking of the crucified Christ and 
pondering upon the young Phoenician men and 
women who lived, loved and worshipped beauty in 
the person of Ishtar by burning incente before her 
statue and pouring perfume on her, shrine, people 
for whom nothing is left to speak except the name, 
repeated by the march of time before the face of 
Eternity. 

It is hard to write down in words the memories of 
those hours when I met Selma — those heavenly 
hours, filled with pain, happiness, sorrow, hope, and 
misery. 

We met secretly in the old temple, remembering 
the old days, discussing our present, fearing our 
future, and gradually bringing out the hidden secrets 
in the depths of our hearts and complaining to each 
other of our misery and suffering, trying to console 
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ourselves with imaginary hopes and sorrowful 
dreams. Every now and then we would become calm 
and wipe our tears and start smiling, forgetting 
everything except Love; we embraced each other 
until our hearts melted; then Selma would print a 
pure kiss on my forehead and fill my heart with 
ecstasy; 1 would return the kiss as she bent her ivory 
neck while her cheeks became gently red like the 
first ray of dawn on the forehead of hills. We silently 
looked at the distant horizon wheie the clouds were 
colored with the orange ray of sunset. 

Our conversation was not limited to love; every 
now and then we drifted on to current topics and ex- 
changed ideas. During the course of conversation 
Selma spoke of woman’s place in society> the imprint 
that the past generation had left on her character, 
the relationship between husband and wife, and the 
spiritual diseases and corruption which threatened 
married life. I remember her saying: 'The poets and 
writers are trying to understand the reality of 
woman, but up to this day they have not under- 
stood the hidden secrets of her heart, because they 
look upon her from behind the sexual veil and see 
nothing but externals; they look upon her through 
a magnifying glass of hatefulness and find nothing 
except weakness and submission.” 

On another occasion she said, pointing to the 
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carved pictures on the walls of the temple, “In the 
heart of this rock there are two symbols depicting 
the essence of a woman’s desires and revealing the 
hidden secrets of her soul, moving between love and 
sorrow — between affection and sacrifice, between 
Ishtar sitting on the throne and Mary standing by 
the cross. The man buys glory and reputation, but 
the woman pays the price.” 

No one knew about our secret meetings except 
God and the flock of birds which flew over the temple. 
'Selma used to come in her carriage to a place named 
Pasha Park and from there she walked to the temple, 
where she found me anxiously waiting for her. 

We feared not the observer’s eyes, neither did our 
consciences bother us; the spirit which is purified 
by fire and washed by tears is higher than what the 
people call shame and disgrace; it is free from the 
laws of slavery and old customs against the affections 
of the human heart. That spirit can proudly stand 
unashamed before the throne of God. 

Human society has yielded for seventy centuries 
to corrupted laws until it cannot understand the 
meaning of the superior and eternal laws. A man’s 
eyes have become accustomed to the dim light of 
candles and cannot see the sunlight. Spiritual disease 
is inherited from one generation to another until it 
has become a part of the people, who look upon it. 
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not as a disease, but as a natural gift, showered by 
God upon Adam. If those people found someone 
free from the germs of this disease, they would think 
of him with shame and disgrace. 

Those who think evil of Selma Karamy because 
she left her husband's home and met me in the 
temple are the diseased and weak-minded kind who 
look upon the healthy and sound as rebels. They are 
like insects crawling in the dark for fear of being 
stepped upon by the passers-by. 

The oppressed prisoner, who can break away * 
from his jail and does not do so, is a coward. Selma, 
an innocent and oppressed prisoner, was unable to 
free herself from slavery. Was she to blame because 
she looked through the jail window upon the green 
fields and spacious sky? Will the people count her as 
being untruthful to her husband because she came 
from his home to sit by me between Christ and Ish- 
tar? Let the people say what they please; Selma had 
passed the marshes which submerge other spirits and 
had landed in a world that could not be reached by 
the howling of wolves and rattling of snakes. People 
may say what they want about me, for the spirit who 
has seen the spectre of death cannot be scared by the 
faces of thieves; the soldier who has seen the swords 
glittering over his head and streams of blood under 
his feet does not care about rocks thrown at him by 
the children on the streets. 
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part of June, as the people left the city for the 
mountain to avoid the heat of summer, I went as 
usual to the temple to meet Selma, carrying with me 
a little book of Andalusian poems. As I reached the 
temple I sat there waiting for Selma, glancing at in- 
tervals at the pages of my book, reciting those verses 
which filled my heart with ecstasy and brought to my 
soul the memory of the kings, poets, and knights who 
bade farewell to Granada, and left, with tears in 
their eyes and sorrow in their hearts, their palaces, 
institutions and hopes behind. In an hour 1 saw 
Selma walking in the midst of the gardens and ap- 
proaching the temple, leaning on her parasol as if 
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she were carrying all the worries of the world upon 
her shoulders. As she entered the temple and sat by 
me, 1 noticed some sort of change in her eyes and I 
was anxious to inquire about it. 

Selma felt what was going on in my mind, and 
she put her hand on my head and said, “Come close 
to me, come my beloved, come and let me quench 
my thirst, for the hour of separation has come/’ 

I asked her, “Did your husband find out about 
our meetings here?” She responded, “My husband 
does not care about me, neither does he know how • 
I spend my time, for he is busy with those poor girls 
tvhom poverty has driven into the houses oi ill fame; 
those girls who sell their bodies for bread, kneaded 
with blood and tears.” 

I inquired, “What prevents you from coming to 
this temple and sitting by me reverently before God? 
Is your soul requesting our separation?” 

She answered with tears in her eyes, “No, my be- 
loved. my spirit did not ask for separation, for you 
are a part of me. My eyes never get tired of looking 
at you, for you are their light; but if destiny ruled 
that I should walk the rough path of life loaded with 
shackles, would I be satisfied it your fate should be 
like mine?” Then she added, “I cannot say every- 
thing, because the tongue is mute with pain and 
cannot talk; the lips are sealed with misery and can- 
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not move; all I can say to you is that I am afraid 
you may fall in the same trap I fell in." 

Then I asked, "What do you mean, Selma, and 
of whom are you afraid?" She covered her face 
with her hands and said, "The Bishop has already 
found out that once a month I have been leaving 
the grave which he buried me in." 

I inquired, "Did the Bishop find out about our 
meetings here?" She answered, "If he did, you 
would not see me here sitting by you; but he is 
getting suspicious and he informed all his servants 
and guards to watch me closely. I am feeling that 
the house I live in and the path I walk on are all 
eyes watching me, and fingers pointing at me, and 
ears listening to the whisper of my thoughts." 

She was silent for a while, and then she added, 
with tears pouring down her cheeks, "I am not 
afraid of the Bishop, for wetness does not scare the 
drowned, but I am afraid you might fall into the 
trap and become his prey; you are still young and 
free as the sunlight. I am not frightened of fate 
which has shot all its arrows in my breast, but I am 
afraid the serpent might bite your feet and detain 
you from climbing the mountain peak where the 
future awaits you with its pleasure and glory." 

I said, "He who has not been bitten by the ser- 
pents of light and snapped at by the wolves of dark- 
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ness will always be deceived by the days and nights. 
But listen, Selma, listen carefully; is separation the 
only means of avoiding people's evils and meanness? 
Has the path of love and freedom been closed and 
is nothing left except submission to the will of the 
slaves of death?” 

She responded, “Nothing is le£t save separation 
and bidding each other farewell.” 

With rebellious spirit I took her hand and said 
excitedly, “We have yielded to the people's will for 
a long time; since the time, we met until this hour 
we have been led by the blind and have worshipped 
with them before their idols. Since the time I met’ 
you we have been in the hands of the Bishop like 
two balls which he has thrown around as he pleased. 
Are we going to submit to Ris will until death takes 
us away? Did God give us the breath of life to place 
it under death's feet? Did He give us liberty to make 
it a shadow for slavery? He who extinguishes his 
spirit's fire with his own hands is an infidel in the 
eyes of Heaven, for Heaven set the fire that burns in 
our spirits. He who does not rebel against oppres- 
sion is doing himself injustice. I love you, Selma, 
and you love me, too; and Love is a precious treas- 
ure, it is God's gift to sensitive and great spirits. 
Shall we throw this treasure away and let the pigs 
scatter it and trample on it? This world is full of 
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wonder and beauty. Why are we living in this 
narrow tunnel which the Bishop and his assistants 
have dug out for us? Life is full of happiness and 
freedom; why don’t we take this heavy yoke off our 
shoulders and break the chains tied to our feet, 
and walk freely toward peace? Get up and let us 
leave this small temple for God’s great temple. Let 
us leave this country and all its slavery and ignor- 
ance for another country far away and unreached by 
the hands of the thieves. Let us go to the coast under 
the cover of night and catch a boat that will take 
us across the oceans, where we can find a new life 
full of happiness and understanding. Do not hesi- 
tate, Selma, for these minutes are more precious to 
us than the crowns of kings and more sublime than 
the thrones of angels. Let us follow the column of 
light that leads us from this arid desert into the 
green fields where flowers and aromatic plants grow.” 

She shook her head and gazed at something in- 
visible on the ceiling of the temple; a sorrowful 
smile appeared on her lips; then she said, “No, no 
my beloved. Heaven placed in my hand a cup, full 
of vinegar and gall; I forced myself to drink it in 
order to know the full bitterness at the bottom until 
nothing was left save a few drops, which I shall 
drink patiently. I am not worthy of a new life of 
love and peace; I am not strong enough for life's 
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pleasure and sweetness, because a bird with broken 
wings cannot fly in the spacious sky. The eyes that 
are accustomed to the dim light of a candle are 
not strong enough to stave at the sun. Do not taik 
to me of happiness; its memory makes me suffer. 
Mention not peace to me; its shadow frigluens me; 
but look at me and I will show you the holy torch 
which Heaven has lighted in the ashes of luy heart 
— you know that I love you as a mother loves her 
only child, and Love only taught me to protect you 
even from myself. It is Love, purified with fire, that ’ 
stops me from following you to the farthest land. 
Love kills my desires so that you may live freely and 
virtuously. Limited love asks for possession of the 
beloved, but the unlimited asks only for Itself. Love 
that comes between the naivete and awakening of 
youth satisfies itself with possessing, and growls with 
embraces. But Love which is born in the firmaments 
lap and has descended with the night's secrets is not 
contented with anything but Eternity and immor- 
tality; it does not stand reverently before anything 
except deity. 

‘*When I knew that the Bishop xv^anted to stop 
me from leaving his nephew’s house and to take my 
only pleasure away from me, 1 stood before the win* 
dow of my room and looked toward the sea, thinking 
of the vast countries beyond it and the real freedom 
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and personal independence which can be found 
there. I felt that I was living close to you, surrounded 
by the shadow of your spirit, submerged in the ocean 
of your affection. But all these thoughts which illu- 
minate a woman’s heart and make her rebel against 
old customs and live in ihe shadow of freedom and 
justice, made me believe that I am weak and that our 
love is limited and feeble, unable to stand before the 
sun’s face. I cried like a king whose kingdom and 
treasures have been usurped, but immediately I saw 
* your face through my tears and your eyes gazing at 
me and I remembered what you said to me once 
{Come, Selma, come and let us be strong towers be- 
fore the tempest. Let us stand like brotte soldiers be- 
fore the enemy and face his weapons. If we are killed, 
we shall die as martyrs; and if we win, we shall live 
as heroes. Braving obstacles and hardships is nobler 
than retreat to tranquility,) These words, ray be- 
loved, you uttered when the wings of death were 
hovering around my father’s bed; I remembered 
them yesterday when the wings of despair were 
hovering above my head. I strengthened myself and 
felt, while in the darkness of my prison, some sort 
of precious freedom easing our difficulties and dimin- 
ishing our sorrows. I found out that our love was as 
deep as the ocean and as high as the stars and as 
spacious as the sky. I came here to see you, and in my 
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weak spirit there is a new strength, and this strength, 
is the ability to sacrifice a great thing in order to ob- 
tain a greater one; it is the sacrifice of my happiness 
so that you may remain virtuous and honorable in 
the eyes of the people and be far away from their 
treachery and persecution . * . 

“In the past, when 1 came to this place I felt as if 
heavy chains were pulling down on me, but today I 
came here with a new determination that laughs at 
the shackles and shortens the way. I used to come to 
this temple like a scared phantom, but today I came • 
like a brave woman who feels the urgency of sacrifice 
and knows the value of suffering, a woman who likes 
to protect the one she loves from the ignorant people 
and from her hungry spirit. I used to sit by you like 
a trembling shadow, but today I came here to show 
you my true self before Ishtar and Christ. 

“I am a tree, grown in the shade, and today 1 
stretched my branches to tremble for a while in the 
daylight. I came here to tell you good-bye, my be- 
loved, and it is my hope that our farewell v ill be great 
and awful like our love. Let our farervell be like fire 
that bends the gold and makes it more resplendent.” 

Selma did not allow me to speak or protest, but 
she looked at me, her eyes glittering, her face re- 
taining its dignity, seeming like an angel worthy of 
silence and respect. Then she flung herself upon me, 
something which she had never done before, and put 
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her smooth arms around me and printed a long, 
deep, fiery kiss on my lips. 

As the sun went down, withdrawing its rays from 
those gardens and orchards, Selma moved to the 
middle of the temple and gazed long at its walls and 
corners as if she wanted to pour the light of her eyes 
on its pictures and symbols. Then she walked forward 
and reverently knelt before the picture of Christ and 
kissed His feet, and she whispered, “Oh, Christ, I 
have chosen Thy Cross and deserted Ish tar's world of 
, pleasure and happiness; I have worn the ivreath of 
thorns and discarded the wreath of laurel and washed 
myself with blood and tears instead of perfume and 
scent; I have drunk vinegar and gaH from a cup 
w^hich was meant for wine and nectar; accept me, my 
Lord, among Thy followers and lead me toward 
Galilee with chose who have chosen Thee, contented 
with their sufferings and delighted with their sor- 
rows." 

Then she rose and looked at me and said, “Now I 
shall return happily to my dark cave, w^here horrible 
ghosts reside. Do not sympathize with me, my be- 
loved, and do not feel sorry for me, because the soul 
that sees the shadow of God once will never be 
frightened, thereafter, of the ghosts of devils. And 
the eye that looks on Heaven once will not be closed 
by the pains of the world." 

Uttering these words, Selma left the place of wor- 
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ship; and I remained there lost in a deep sea of 
thoughts, absorbed in the world of revelation where 
God sits on the throne and the angels write dow n the 
acts of human beings, and the souls recite the tragedy 
of life, and the brides of Heaven sing the hymns ot 
love, sorrow and immortality. 

Night had already come when I awakened from 
my swoon and found myself bewildered in the midst 
of the gardens, repeating the echo of every word 
uttered by Selma and remembering her silence, her 
actions, her movements, her expressions and the 
touch of her hands, until I realized the meaning of 
farewell and the pain of lonesomeness. I w^as de- 
pressed and heart-broken. It was my first discovery 
of the fact that men, even if they are born free, will 
remain slaves of strict law^s enacted by their fore- 
fathers; and that the firmament, which we imagine 
as unchanging, is the yielding of today to the will of 
tomorrow and submission of yesterday to the wdll of 
today — Many a time, since that night, I have thought 
of the spiritual law which made Selma prefer death 
to life, and many a time I have made a comparison 
between nobility of sacrifice and happiness of rebel- 
lion to find out w^hich one is nobler and more beau- 
tiful; but until now I h^^ve distilled only one truth 
out of the whole matter, and this truth is sincerity, 
which makes all our deeds beautiful and honorable. 
And this sincerity was in Selma Karaniy. 
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world could have made her happier than becoming 
a potential mother. . . . 

She waited anxiously, counting the days and look- 
ing forward to the time when Heaven's sweetest 
melody, the voice of her child, should ring in her 
ears. . - . 

She commenced to see the dawn of a brighter 
future through her tears. . . . 

It w^as in the month of Nisan when Selma was 
stretched on the bed of pain and labor, where life 
and death were wrestling. The doctor and the mid- 
wife were ready to deliver to the world a new guest. 
Late at night Selma started her successive cry ... a 
cry of life's partition from life ... a cr^^of continu- 
ance in the firmament of nothingness ... a cry of a 
weak force before the stillness of great forces . . . the 
cry of poor Selma who was lying down in despair 
under the feet of life and death. 

At dawn Selma gave birth to a baby boy. When 
she opened her eyes slie saw smiling faces all over the 
room, then she looked again and saw life and death 
still wrestling by her bed. She closed her eyes and 
cried, saying for the first time, “Oh, my son." The 
midwife wrapped the infant with silk swaddles and 
placed him by his mother, but the doctor kept look- 
ing at Selma and sorrowfully shaking his head. 
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The voices of joy woke the neighbors, who rushed 
into the house to felicitate the father upon the birth 
of his heir, but the doctor still gazed at Selma and 
her infant and shook his head. . . . 

The servants hurried to spread the good news to 
Mansour Bey, but the doctor stared at Selma and her 
child with a disappointed look on his face. 

As the sun came out, Selma took the infant to 
her breast; he opened his eyes for the first time and 
looked at his mother; then he quivered and closed 
them for the last time. The doctor took the child 
from Selma’s arms, and on his cheeks fell tears; then 
he whispered to himself, is a departing guest.” 

The child passed away while the neighbors were 
celebrating with the father in the big hall at the house 
and drinking to the health of the heir; and Selma 
looked at the doctor, and pleaded, “Give me my 
child and let me embrace him.” 

Though the child was dead, the sounds of the 
drinking cups increased in the hall, . . . 

He was born at dawn and died at sunrise. . . . 

He was born like a thought and died like a sigh 
and disappeared like a shadow. 

He did not live to console and comfort his mother. 

His life began at the^end of the night and ended 
at the beginning of the day, like a drop of dew 
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poured by the eyes of the dark and dried by the 
touch of the light. 

A pearl brought by the tide to the coast and re- 
turned by the ebb into the depth of the sea. . . . 

A lily that has just blossomed from the bud of 
life and is mashed under the feet of death. 

A dear guest whose appearance illuminated 
Selma's heart and whose departure killed her soul. 

This is the life of men, the life of nations, the life 
of suns, moons and stars. 

And Selma focused her eyes upon the doctor and 
cried, ‘‘Give me my child and let me embrace him; 
give me my child and let me nurse him.*' 

Then the doctor bent his head. His«voice choked 
and he said, “Your child is dead, Madame, be pa- 
tient." 

Upon heading the doctor's announcement, Selma 
uttered a terrible cry. Then she was quiet for a mo- 
ment and smiled happily. Her face brightened as if 
she had discovered something, and quietly she said, 
"Give me my child; bring him close to me and let 
me see him dead." 

The doctor carried the dead child to Selma and 
placed him between her arms. She embraced him, 
then turned her face toward the wall and addressed 
the dead infant saying, "You have come to take me 
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away, my child; you have come to show me the way 
that leads to the coast. Here I am, my child; lead me 
and let us leave this dark cave.** 

And in a minute the sun’s ray penetrated the win- 
dow curtains and fell upon two calm bodies lying on 
a bed, guarded by the profound dignity of silence and 
shaded by the wings of death. The doctor left the 
room with tears in his eyes, and as he reached the big 
hall the celebration was converted into a funeral, but 
Mansour Bey Galib never uttered a word or shed a 
tear. He remained standing motionless like a statue, 
holding a drinking cup with his right hand. 

The second day Selma was shrouded with her 
white wedding dress and laid in a cothn: the child's 
shroud w^as his sw^addle; his cofFin was his mother’s 
arms; his grave was her calm breast. Two corpses 
were carried in one coffin, and I walked rcvcrentlv 
with the crowd accompanying Scliira ami her inlant 
to their resting place. 

Arriving at the cemetery. Bishop Cialib com- 
menced chanting while the other priests praved, and 
on their gloomy faces appeared a veil of ignorance 
and emptiness. 

As the coffin went eJowm, one of the bystanders 
whispered, “This is the first time in iny life I have 
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